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THOMAS MURNER’S VON DOCTOR MARTIN® LUTERS® 
LEREN VND PREDIGEN. 


AZARUS Spengler, Niirnberger Stadtschreiber, ein eifri- 
ii ger Anhinger Luthers, veréffentlichte im Jahre 1519 
‘Schiitzred vnd christenliche antwurt ains erbarn liebhabers 
go°tlicher warhait der hailigen geschrifft, auff etlicher wider- 
sprechen, mit antzaigunge, warumb Doctor Martini Luthers 
leer nitt sam vnchristenlich verworffen, sonder mer als Christen- 
lich gehalten werden so*ll. Apologia.’ 

Gegen diese Schrift wendet sich Murner in seinem Biichlein : 
‘Von D. M. luters leren vnd predigen. Das sie argwenig seint 
vnd nit gentzlich glaubwirdig zu° halten.’ Dasselbe erschien 
auf St. Katharinenabend, d. h. am 24. November, 1520 bei 
Griininger in Strassburg. 

Spenglers Schutzrede wurde wieder abgedruckt in Riederer, 
Beitrag zu den Reformationsurkunden. Altdorf 1762. 

Murners Gegenschrift ist meines Wissens seither nicht wieder 
neugedruckt worden. Beide Schriften sind ein interessanter 
Beitrag zur Reformationsgeschichte. Sie stammen aus einer 
Zeit, wo man noch iiber religiése Dinge streiten konnte, ohne 
gleich mit Keulen drein zu schlagen oder den Gegner mit 
Schmutz zu bewerfen. Man hoffte noch auf eine friedliche 
Beilegung des Ménchsgeziinkes, der Gedanke an eine Lostren- 
nung von der alten Kirche lag noch véllig fern ; beiden Parteien 
ist ehrlich darum zu tun, die bestehenden Ubelstiinde in der 
Kirche, die dringend der Abinderung bediirfen, zu bessern. 
Beide Schriften zeichnen sich deshalb vor vielen spiiteren 
durch eine wohltuende Ruhe aus, durch einen angenehmen 
Respekt vor der Person des Gegners, dem man nicht nur 
unlautere Absichten unterzuschieben sucht. Es ist zu ver- 
wundern, dass man gerade diese Schrift Murners nicht friiher 
bereits wieder an die Offentlichkeit gebracht hat, um seinem so 
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stark verunglimpften Namen Gerechtigkeit wiederfahren zu 
lassen. 

Neben seinem Lied von dem Untergang des christlichen 
Glaubens gehért diese Schrift zu dem besten, das aus der 
Feder des streitfreudigen Ménchs hervorgegangen ist. 

Der Neudruck folgt dem Original, das sich auf der Kénig- 
lichen Bibliothek in Berlin befindet, Cu. 4706. 


Ernst Voss. 


Mapison, WI1s. 


Von Docror Martrn® Lurer® LEREN vND PREDIGEN. 
Das sie argwenig seint, vnd nit gentzlich 


glaubwirdig zu°halten. 


(Gegen Laz. Spenglers Schutzrede.) 


V ORREDE. 


(NO mich wyder Doctor Martinum Luther zu° schreiben, 
a 


oder yemans andren, seines gunsts oder anhangs, weder 


neid noch hasz, noch andre billich zu° straffne vrsachen, 
beweget haben, dan allein das er meiner achtung in christ- 
lichem glauben (vsz bewegung menschlicher anfechtung) mit 
vngeweschnen henden gegriffen hat, vnd dem selbigen glauben 
Christi Jhesu zu°® schwerem nachdeill, seinen vnuerdeuwten 
magen vszgeschiittet hatt, nit allein sich hat lassen verniegen 
das in latinscher sprache zu°® thu°n, sunder zu° gro*sserem 
schaden der geletzten warheit, seine lere an filen orten wol 
vnd christlich gethon, an filen auch dar gegen vnwarlich, vnnd 
mit dem gifft vermischet, auch vff den essich stechend, in 
manigfeltigen deutschen biechlin alle winckel erfillet hatt, 
dester anmietiger geho*ret worden ist, ie mer er der oberkeit, 
vnnd mit nammen der geistlichkeit in den bart gegriffen hatt, 
vnd wie sie lecherlich sagen yngenetzet geschoren, Vnd aber 
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in solchen gethonen straffen bey hansz karst vnd der yngeler- 
ten vnd vifrierigen gemein nit ein kleinen gunst, vnd anhang 
erlanget hatt, sich des selbigen anhangs zu°® miszbruchen 
ynderstanden. Die armen einfelJtigen, vnder dem deckmantel 
ynnd schein fill myszbruchs yn Christlycher kirchen ab zu® 
thu’n in miszglauben fieren wyl, vnd yrtums christlicher 
warheit. Hat mich notturftig beducht nyt me zu° schlaffen, 
vnd [Aii] weiters zu° zu° sehen, sunder dem frummen eyn- 
feltigen christen man der leider daz nit verstat, wie subtil die 
ynwarheit, mit der warheit verkauffet ist, vnnd der tiiffelisch 
engel sich in die engel des liechts verstellet hat, mir vnd 
christlichem glauben zu° rettung vnd hanthabung zu° zu° 
springen, vnd nach meinem besten vermiigen als ich in eids 
krafft, vsz geliipden vnd ansehung meines ampts zu° thu°n, 
schuldig bin die warheit die got selb ist zu° retten vnd 
beschirmen, vnd darumb lyden was mir got darumb zu” 
fiegt zu° lyden. Will aber da by mengklich vnd iederman 
erbetten haben, mit warlicher vnd vorgonder protestation, mein 
schreiben anders nit zu° verston, dan da durch die hoch- 
uerstendigen zu° verursachen in solcher meiner reden vnd der 
widerparthen gegenreden, den warhafftigen christlichen ver- 
stant darusz zu° erlesen, on schmach beweisung, des erwiir- 
digen geistlichen vnd hochgelo*rten vatter vnd herren Doctor 
Martin Luther oder iemans anders seines gunsts vnd anhangs, 
sunder alsz ein gehorsamer, zu°® erwarten in disem span den 
vszspruch des zu°kiinfftigen conciliums wa eins wiirde, oder 
wer sunst in christlicher kirchen darin hab zu° erkennen, 
oder wer mich hierin eins besseren zu° berichten kan dem 
vnuerstockt, sunder christlicher vndertenigkeit zu° gehellen .Zc. 


Es sEINT FIER BOSER EIGENTSCHAFFT 
DER VNWARHAFFTIGEN LERER. 


\ \ TO sich der tiifel vnd die vnwarheit, deren er ein vatter 
ist, in eigner art vnd gestalt zu° erkennen geben, so 
wirdent sie beid on alles zweifflen von iederman geschiihet 
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vnd geflohen werden. Darumb ire eigentschafft ist sich in 
erlichen nammen titel vnd schein zu° transformieren vnd 
verendren, vnd lasz mich klein irren dz mir fiir gewendet 
wiirt, das Doctor Luther oder seine gynner gelert leut seint, 
alsz der wol weisz das solches nieman den geschickt lit 
vnderston dérffen vnd vermiigen, welche geschicklicheit wo 
sie die briichten zu° fiirdrung des glau°bens vnd der warheit 
ein gantze christenheit sich ir zu° freuwen vnd beriemen hett, 
so sie aber dz nit thu°nd sunder die edle gottes gab der kunst 
sich miszbruchen, werdent sie byllich vergleichet eynem schwert 
dz ein schelliger zu° seinen henden bringt, sich vnd andre da 
mit schediget vnd verwundet. Ist auch der massen fiir vnsz 
kumen vnder andrem doctor Martin Luthers biechlin ein 
Schirmred von einem gethon, der sich ein liebhaber gétlicher 
warheit der heiligen geschrifft nennet, des obgenanten doctors 
leren yvnd predigen zu° beschirmen vnd verfechten etlich 
anziehen, dz sie yn fiir docter Luters discipel achten, des er 
sich dan nit schamet, sunder vrsachen dardu°t, die yn vsz 
rechter géttlicher billichkeit bewegen seiner leren an zu° 
hangen, er alsz ein Daniel durch got erweckt die ersame 
Susannam das ist die christliche kirch wider die bo*szwicht 
von babilonien zu°beschirmen, vnd andre dergleichen fil vnbe- 
dachter vnd vermessuer [Aiii] freueler wort on fundament 
geret, lut der selbigen schirmreden. 

Gyb ich dem selbigen liebhaber der wahrhelt der besten 
meinung zu° verston, das niemans sich des erlichen nammens 
selb beriemen sol, er wysse dan dz solches dem er anhangt ein 
warheit sei, das zu° dem richter stot vnd mit seiner erkentnisz, 
So wir nun vnd darzu® Doctor Luther in hangender sachen 
ston, vnd er daryn nichs erniiweren solt, alsz der fiir das 
zu° kinfftig concilium appellieret hat, habt ir iich keiner 
warheit zu° nennen (Quia res iudicata pro vero habetur) Dan 


ein geurteilete red sol fiir ein warheit geachtet werden, vnd nit 


hangende oder spennige reden, den wir zu° gleicher weisz 
vermeinen, das wir vnsere artikel so wider dich seint auch 
vsz dem heiligen ewangelio ziehen, vnnd gleich so wol gern 
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behalter vnd liebhaber des ewangeliums -wolten erfunden 
werden als yr. Da bei auch zu° verston geben, das iiwere 
leren so wir dem gelauben widerwertig achten, nit in dem 
ewangelio standen noch darusz mo*gen gezogen werden, ir 
veh darumb des ewangeliums wider vnsz nit zu° beriemen 
haben bisz zu® vsspruch der sachen vnd des sententz dan 
niemans fliicht dan ir selbs, so itich weder satel noch recht, noch 
platz, weder personen wellen gelegen sein, alsz die niendert 
richterlich erscheinen do‘rffen, vnd stetes von einem vff das 
ander appellieren, mittler zeit vnd yn hangender appellation 
fil ding erniiweren, den teutschen adel anrieffen, vnd anders 
mer vnderston zu° einem vffrierigen vnd nit richterlichen 
handel dienen, sunder zu°® eignem vnd freuenlichen mu°twil, 
wie sich vor zeiten deren menschen gleichen von dem freien geist 
nanten, vnd nachvolger der armu°t des ewangeliums, als die 
armen von leyon' vnd die sich selbs geiszleten vnd andre mer, 
Ir iich auch vffwerffen fiir alle welt alsz lerer des ewangeliums 
die fil ernstlicher biecher im glauben geschriben haben, Vnd 
ir aber gegen inen kum drii bletlin erarbeit haben vnd eins 
hallerwerts dinten verschribben, vch selbs ein nammen geben 


den ir von dem richter erwarten solten, myner achtung die 


erste irrung iiwers fiirwendens darusz entstot, dz ir vch selb 
beweren. So doch sant Paulus spricht Nit der sich selb riemet 
beweret ist, sunder den got beweret .zc. Die ander bo*se ynd 
billich zu° argwenigen vwer eigentschafft ist, dz ir iederman so 
dapffer kiinnen fiirhalten, vnd das vsz der geschrifft beweren 
das den mindren gebiiren mo*g den mereren zu° straffen, habe 
doch .s. Paulus Petrum dz houpt der .xii. botten gestraffet, 
Auch dabei in sachen des glaubens, vnd die iiwer selen selig- 
keit betreffen, zime sich vch alsz wol alsz allen andren lereren 
sie seint heilig oder nit, dar zu° zu° reden, vnd wz ir wissen 
hab vch got so wol alsz ynen geoffenbaret. Auch sei Doctor 
Martin ein ordensman, priester, vnd doctor, dem in krafft 
derer dryen gebiire zu° leren, vnd wie wol veh dz allein von 


 Waldenser in Lyon. 
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iiweren predigen vnd leren hinderschliig dz ir verbotten sind 
zu° predigen von der oberkeit des glaubens, wil ich es iich 
dennocht zu°lassen, vnd dz verbot nit ansehen, indem macht ir 
aber itiwer ler argwenig, alsz bald ein andrer wider vch redet, 
alsz man vwer widerred gedultig ho*ret, so rieffent ir mort an 
allen glocken, vnd nennent dieselben lecker, bu°ben, appo- 
stutzler,’ traumprediger, schwetzer, iuncker ecken, gauckel- 
prediger fabelen vnd meren sager vnd wie sie haben die 
heilige geschrifft durch ein nebbor loch gelesen, die deglich 
plerren, vnd murren, doch wenig beyssen, vnd der iuffs 
wo'rter fil, die einem hippenbu°ben basz an stiinden, denn 
solchen ewangelischen lereren vnd liebhaberen der go*tlichen 
warheit, fiir die ir vch vsz geben, alsz ob sie nit auch doctor 
weren ordens leut, vnd priester, denen irer selen seligkeit nit 
alsz wol zu° hertzen gieng als die iiwer, die ir doch solten als 
billich ho°ren, alsz sie iich ho°rent, ynd gedultig ietz bisz in das 
dritte iar, zu°letst nit mer schweigen kiinnen oder mo‘gen, so 
yr also ein schedlichs end an iiweren leren machen. So nun 
das ewangelium wie christus vnser her sagt, lyden mag, das es 
vif den decheren geprediget werde, warumb leident ir vnsere 
wyderred nit als billich, alsz wir die iiweren, vif das die 
hochuerstendigen vsz so‘lcher red vnd widerreden die rechte 
warheit ermessen mo*chten vnd erkennen. Darumb vwer 
vngeduldt wnsz zu° ho‘ren, iiwer leren ein grossen argwon 
bringt, das ir vns nit mit der warheit, sunder mit vnsinnigem 
vnd vngefundierten widerfechten erblenden wellen, vnd mit 
dem zucker dz schedlich gifft der vnwarheit bieten, also das 
bisz har mancher geschwigen hat, vff dz er von veh nit 
geleckert vnd gebu°bt wiird, so man das aber ietz von iich 


gewon ist, so laszt man iich schellig sein, vnd achtet iiwere 


schelt wort nit mer. 

Zu° dem dritten, machent ir iiwere leren da mit arg wenig, 
dz ir iich selb Agustino, Hieronimo, Gregorio, Ambrosio, den 
fier liechten der christenheit so vnschamhafftig vergleichen, so 


1'Vgl. Dieffenbach, Wérterbuch: apostiizler = superstitiosus. 
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sie wider vch retten, vch nit destminder gebiire vwere meinung 
dar ziithu°n, vnd wiewol dz war ist, solten ir, das ander liit 
von vwerent wegen lassen melden, vif dz es veh fiir kein 
vermessenheit erschetzet wiirde, vnd vwer lob nit in eygnem 
mund erstiincke. Es ist vch auch nit genu’g solche heiligen 
lerer zu° hinderschlagen, sunder die, concilia der gemeinen 
christenheit myessent vch weichen, Vnd welche veh gefallen 
die nemment ir an, welche wyder veh seint die verwerffent ir, 
Die doctores der schu°len wellen ir gar nit wyssen vnd weder 
ho’ren noch sehen. Ich wil auch weiters reden des ich mich 
erbiit bei zu°® bringen, so Christus Jhesus etwas redt, so 
zwingent ir im seine reden vff iiweren verstant den weder syn, 
noch meinung, nimmer vff in tragen, vnd ist das alles nit 
gnu°g das vch Christus vnser her, die heiligen vnd warhafftigen 
doctores, mit sampt den gemeinen concilien aller christenheit 
weichen miessen, Ir mo‘gent auch kein richter noch wellen vif 
erden dulden, Appellieren von einem vff den andren, vnd vff 
ein zu°kiinfftigs concilium, alsz die wol ermessen kiinnen das 
es schwerlich geschehen kan oder mag vff dz ir mitler zeit in 
verachtung yedermans vwer hertz in mutwilligen dingen 
vifblasen vnd erwecken, die solcher grossen vffru’ren nie 
wiirdig warent. Das fierd dz vwere leren am aller arg- 
wonigsten macht, Ist daz ir an filen orten hiipscht vnd wol 
auch andechtig einfieren, doch alwegen ein gifftigen schwantz 
vnd stich daran hencken, vnd ein besundere fro*d doran habt 
so ir etwz yn fieren kiinden, das bisz har der massen nit ist 
geret, geschribben, oder gehalten worden, oder yemans in 
miszthaten ergreiffen [B] mo*gen in siinden vnd dem kot 
menschlicher blo‘digkeit. Alsz dan so kumpt ir (wie Luther 
selber sagt in der fiinfften bit seines pater nosters) vnd fallent 
in den selben kat alsz ein sauw, freszt yn darzu°, weltzet sich 
darin, woltent mit dz sie nit geschehen weren, dan yr lust hont 
dar von zu°® reden, richten vnd lachen, Darumb hab ich das 
gesagt, wer gern klafft vnd nachret, der ist keinen menschen 
hold, Ja er ist ein gemeiner feint der menschlichen natur glych 
wie der tiiffel, Dan ir habt nichs liebers dan dz ir siimt vnd 
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schant der menschet ho‘ret sagen vnd handlen mo‘g vnd sich 
ires vbels frewet, dz seint doctor Martinus wo‘rter von dem 
nachredner bistu sein discipel so kenstu die wort deines meisters 
wol, Nun ligt es an dem tag dz ir alle vwere lere vif erniiwe- 
rung setzen, vnd solche erniiwerung die so wyder den bruch 
der christenheit seint, so auch wyder gemeine concilia vnd alle 
heiligen lerer, vnd so man veh nit volget gleich iiwers willens, 
so vergessen ir der zuchten, vnd nachreden auch, vor vnd 
hinden auch bei seitz reden ir iederman, vnd ob im schon also 
were wie ir sagen, soltent ir das mit christlicher bescheidenheit 
thu°’n, vnd da bei gedencken dz solche vbeldaten vnd siinden 
die ir straffen vsz menschlicher blo‘digkeit beschehen, vnd nit 
in den heiligen geist gesiindet wurt, sunder die ir straffen in 
irem hertzen sich selb erkennen vnd dz besseren werden, vynd 
nit alle ding also zu° dem mortlichsten vszlegten, wie wol ich 
da bei nit wil verstanden werden, das von straff des bo*sen ab 
sol gestanden werden, sunder das ich das von veh begere, das 
ich in aller vwer leren, predigen schreiben, straffen, reden 
geduldig leiden die wyderred, vff dz die hochuerstendigen vnd 
richter darusz die warheit ermessen, welcher sententz ir vnd 
wir darnach billich ston sollen vnd geloben. Dunckt veh dan 
dz wir vch vnbillichs zu° legen, alsz dan habt ein freien 
gewalt vch zu° dem besten zu° verantwurten, wellent wir 
vnsere gegen red thu°n, vnd darnach ynseren span in den 
richter setzen vnd ergeben mit beschlusz. 


DAS DER HEYLIGEN VND DER SCHU°LEN LERER SPAN, MIT 
DocroR LUTHERS SPAN SEER VNGLEYCH IST .Zc. 


ee kere mich ietz zii dem schirmer vnd vorfechter der 
leren Doctor Luthers, vnnd zuhe harfiir seinen ersten” 


schirmstreich (aber warlicher ein spiegel fechten) alsz er ver- 
meinet seine leren in glauben vnd scepter zu° bringen, darumb 
dz sie der ewangelischen leren gleichformig sei, vnd der leren 
s. Pauli dz zeigt er nit weiters an, beweret auch dz nit, dan 
wir sagen dz etlichs vnd der mererdeil seiner leren wider dz 
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ewangelium sei vnd wider. s. Paulus alle concilia vnd gemeine 
christenheit, alsz wir in den andren biechlin in sunderheit 
daruon geret probieret haben. Auch dz er seinen nutz 
darunder nit su°ch wer weisz dz es ist mer nutz den gelt 
nemmen, sie ist auch nit an allen orten der vernunfft gemesz, 
sunder gro*sser vnuernunfft vnnd richlichen vsz giessen eins 
vffsteigenden haupts in die flammen. Alsz du aber meinst 
dz gedruckt werck geb seiner leren kuntschafft der gleich- 
formigen art des ewangeliums christi, sag ich nein darzu®, 
dan alle ding sollent gu°t [Bii] geachtet werden in ansehung 
des ends, den wa Christus selb sein ewangelium nit zu° 
gu°tem bewerlichen end gebruchet hett, so wiirde es vndo‘glich 
erfunden, so nun Luters leren alle zeit anfencklich wol 
vnd lieplich ynfiirett, vnnd doch entlich sticht vif den 
miszglauben, dz ist sie lecket vornan vnd kratzt do hinden, 
wiirdt sie in ansehung des ends argwenig vnd zu° schiihen 
geachtet. Vnd ob du meintest man sol im seine lere nit 
gantz verwerfien, er hab doch an filen orten wol, christlich 
vnd warlich geleret, dz billich nit zu° verwerffen ist, dz sol 
man annemmen, vnd wa er vngleiibig geret hab, sol man lassen 
fallen, Darzu® sag ich, man sol sy gantz verwerffen, darumb 
das seine warheit mit dem gifft des vnglaubens vermischet 
ist. WVnd ist nit der heiligen christenheit gewonheit wie sant 
Hieronimus sagt, die warheit zu° lernen von denen, die sie 
mit der vnwarheit vermischet haben dan so ein fu°der weins 
vergifftet wiirde, alsz dan schiittet man dz gantz fu’der von 
eins tropffen giffts wegen vsz, keme aber ein meyster, der das 
gifft von dem wein scheiden kiint, so behielte man den wein. 
Darumb so lang die oberkeit des glaubens das gifft von seiner 
leren nit abscheidet, sol sie billich mitler zeit verworffen vnd 
gantz vngeachtet beleiben. Weiters schirmstu do har, Das 
Doctor Luthers lere hab er allein vff das heilig ewangelium die 
spriich der heiligen propheten vnd den heiligen Pauluz on 
mittel ergriindet, Ich hab es vorgesagt, er zwacket vnder- 
tweilen die wor*ter sant Paulus vff vnd legt sie nider seiner 
gefallens, vnd brucht an filen orten das ewangelium, wie der 
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tiiffel die heilig gschrifft, gegen Christo vnserem herren, doch 
zu° letst da hyn, dz er yn solt an betten, also zwingt auch offt 
doctor Martin seine ler entlich vff den stich des vnglaubens, 
Dz du aber nach gonds vermeinest er mo*g wol wider der 
heiligen lerer meinung seine meinung auch fiirwenden, dan die 
selben heiligen lerer seint offt selb vnder einander vneins 
gewesen vnnd spennig, so seint sie menschen gewesen, vnd 


habent auch mo‘gen irren, Sag ich darzu°®, dz ir span vnd 
Doctor luthers span gar vngleich seint, dan ir zwitracht hat 
den glauben vnd ein myszuerstant des ewangeliums selten 
betroffen, Darumb wo einer den andren berichten kunt, wiche 
einer dem gelerteren, wa aber yr span den glauben berieret, 
habent sie sich dem babst vnderworffen vnd im iren span heim 
gesetzt darin zu° erkennen alsz ich beweren mo*cht, durch 


kiirtze vnder laszen. Aber doctor martin der bleipt verstocket 
vif seinen fiinff augen, vnd wil sich weder babst noch bischoff 
oder bader lassen berichten, Vnd lasz mich nit irren dz er an 
filen orten spricht wie er niit anders begere dan dz man yn 
berichte, dz redt er mit den worten, aber mit den wercken 
fart er fiir vnd fiir, vnd kan eins den andren kum entweichen, 
Darumb ich vnder worten vnd wercken einen grossen vnder- 
scheid halt, vnd solchen worten gar kein glauben gib da 
wider die werck fechten, Ja er wil sagt ir von einem Con- 
cilium berichtet sein, find ich nit dz die heiligen lerer sich 
vif die concilia sunder den babst berieffet haben, nit dz 
es mir miszfal das ein concilium begeret wiirt, allein mich 
das vrtratzet, das es vsz vnd in krafft deren irthumen sol 
begeret werden, welches so es schon wiirde, wir deren [ Biii] 
irthum nit wurden ingon doch mit zierlicher protestation dem 
Concilium nit wider zu°® sein. Seint aber sunst schedliche 
miszbriich von einem concilium billich ab zu°thu’n daruon 
wil ich niit geret haben, sunder Ro*mscher vnd Hyspanischer 
maiestat beuelhen, daw mich vff erden wider Doctor luther 
niit beweget hat, dan vnseren glauben zu° bewaren vnd vnser 
vetterlichs gesatz. Das du aber achtest er sei allein der sich 
vif dz ewangelium vnd die leren Pauli fundiere, solt dir wol 
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geschehen alsz Helia geschahe in dem dritten kiimyg buch 
am .xix. cap. der sich auch vor got beklagt, dz er ailein 
were in Israhel der seine kniiwe nit gebogen het zu® ere der 
abgo*tterei, vnd gab im doch got zu° verston dz noch siiben 
tusent man in Israhel weren die ire kniiw den abgo*tteren 
nit gebogen hetten, also wo ein Concilium wiirde, solte wol 
ein solcher huffen frummer lerer des ewangeliums erfunden 
werden, dz doctor Martin sehen wiirde, dz er nit allein ein 
lerer desz ewangeliums Christi were, vnd der leren sant ‘Pauli, 
vnd freylich die im ietz eigentlich zu°® sehen vnd doch erlernen 
wo hin er sein datum enden welle. 

Das ander so du fiir wendest die opinionen vnd mu°tmassen 
der schu°len lerer betreffen, acht ich niendert fiir, dan solche 
opionenen den glauben nit betreffen, vnd geben weder nem- 
ment niit, man volge welchen map wel, so gilt es doch 


gleich, dan es allein zu° gelassen vnd erdacht ist, zu° einer 
behoblung vnd fiirdernusz der vernunfft. Aber das mag 
vnd kan ich ynuerantwort nit lassen das du sprichst die 


postillierer vnd-.schreiber vber die ewangelien haben dem 
text iren rechten verstant genummen, dz du bewerest deiner 
* gu° denen Christus sagt, 
gadt vnd zeigt vch der priesterschafft, da bei sie wellent 
verstanden haben, man sol vsz verstant des texts den priesteren 


achtung mit den zehen malezigen 


beichten, blassest hoch wyder sie vff, vnd malest dir selb ein 
menlin vff den ermel, ziihest an die frummen herren des sie 
nie gedacht haben, Ich hab mein leptag nie keinen funden 
der in sensu textuali, dz ist in verstant des texts ie gesagt hab, 
die beicht da werstenden werde. Sunder dz in einem andren 
sin der selbig text zu° der beicht vergleichet werden mo’g der 
massen alsz wie die sundersiechen gereiniget von der priester- 
schafft erkent solten werden. Also were auch dem siinder der 
uon dem priester solt rein erkant werden, dz ist aber nit des 
textes meinung, sunder eins andren sinnes gleichnisz darumb 
du vnwarhafftigs ynen zu° legst, vnd dich gro*blich mercken 


? Aussiitzigen. 
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lassest, das du der fier sinn der heiligen geschrifft kein verstant 
noch vnderscheid hast, vnd solches solt ein vngezweifflet argu- 
ment der beicht sein. Ziihest fiir yn schad were es das nit 
noch vff erden geschickt vnnd gelert liit weren, sunder alle 
vernunfft mit den heiligen lereren abgestorben solten sein, 
daran du war hast, wer wolt aber das gelauben, das aber 
Doctor Martin der selben einer sey, das soltest du bewerenn, 
doch lasz ich dir das zu°, im zu°n eren das er gelert sey das 
wirdt nitt von ym klagt das er vngelert sey, sunder seyner 
kiinst sich myszbruchet zu° einem bo*sen vnnd vffryerigen end. 
Solte sich der leren .s. Pauli behelffen nitt mer zu° verston 
vnnd wyssen dan zu° wyssen ist, zu° einer niechtere .ze. 

Gibst ein weitere antwurt vif die red alsz gesagt ist das 
der schu®len lere sei von der kirchen zu°gelassen, das auch 
der gleich Doctor Luthers lere von der kirchen nit verbotten 
sei, dz gestand ich dir gar nit, dan seine lere an filen enden 
wyder gemeine Concilia der kirchen ist, vnd darumb billich 
verbotten, wil dir da mit dynen ersten schirmstreich versetzet 
haben, Dz doctor Luthers lere vnd der heiligen lerer doctrin 
weisz vnd schwartz gegen eyn ander seint vnd Luthers lere 
ynen nienen gleichen mag. 


Das Doctor LUTHERS LERE 
DURCH MIZBRUCH DER CONFESSIONAL, DES APPLASZ, DES 
BANS VND DER SELEN IN DEM FEGFEUR NIT 
BESTETIGET WURDT. 


y ag kum vff deinen andren schirmstreich den du fiir den 


o*berhouw achtest vnd stellest, das eyns yeden vernunfft 


heim zu° ermessen, ob doctor Luthers lere christlicher orde- 
nung gemesz sei oder nit, du hotrest wol wz wir daruff halten, 
Das du aber sie so hochgemesz dem ewangelio vergleichest, 
vnd durch dein vyrteil sie so hoch bestetigest, hotret dir nit zu° 
in einer frembden sachen zu° erkennen, sunder der christlichen 
kirchen welche lere sol angenummen, oder verworffen werden, 
doch wy] daruon in gro*sserer sunderheit geret sein. Darnach 
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fichtes tu mit deinen schirmstreichen weiter, ynd meldest vil 
miszbruchs der andren, dz doch zu° keiner befestigung doctor 
Luthers leren dienet, ob schon die gantze welt vnrecht handlet. 
Erstlich, wie vff den Cantzlen fil merlin vnd opiniones oder 
mu°tmassen geprediget werden, vnd die begeinschen geistlichen 
mit rosenkrentzlin, vnd psalteren, vnd paterlogien, auch ge- 
malte heilgelin kindesch sich selb vnd ander liit effen, das ich 
selb von iungen tagen vnd noch fil mit mir gehasset haben, wz 
fiirdret aber dy luthers lere mit nammen wa er wider den 
glauben ist. Schiltest auch das zu° beichten, so geflissen von 
den siinden geschriben ist alsz ob das fil bo*se vnd enge 
gewissen machen, das ich gar niendert fiir acht, dan solche 
biechlin seint meer zu° berichtung der beichtuetter gemacht, 
dan zu° nachuolgen der beicht kind, man sihet doch wol dz 
man sich nit darnach halt noch fraget, dan wo etwa enge 
conscientzen kummen, den mu°sz man ires gefellens fiir gon, 
wie fast man sie berichtet von der engen strassen in den weiten 
vnd breiten weg der barmhertzigkeit gottes zu° ko*ren, meinst 
es sei erdacht mit beichtpfennigen den beiitel zu° fiillen, dz ist 
gut luthers alle ding zu° dem bo'sisten vsz legen. O du 
vermaledeite vnd vnmenschliche bo*se art, so einer mo*cht ein 
sach zu° dem besten vszlegen vnd felt alle zeit in den dreck. 
Sag an mag ein priester nit vmb seine geistliche arbeit vnd 
administration zeitlich gelt oder gu°t vmb seine narung nemmen, 
er verkaufft dir darumb dz sacrament nit, dan er dz selbig 
vergebens entpfangen hat, vnd sol auch dz vergebens wyder 
vszdeilen. Sag an ich mu°sz ein wenig deiner vnuerniinff- 
tigen reden ein beweglich antwurt geben, Du kanst das 
gantz iar gelt verspilen ich setz den fal, ynd [C] verhu°ren, 
auch verzeren, vnd kanst auch nit einem armen priester 
den du da teubst vnd mit filen reden dol machest vnd 
hirn wietig darzu°® wie offt geschicht mit deinem stinckenden 
maul ynd otem den do*tlichen schweisz vsz treibst, ein pfennig 
vmb seine arbeit, gedult, vnd vnderweisung geben, vnd wo 
du dz schon gipst, so ist es so ein verdientter lon, dz der 
beichtuatter lieber ein gulden offt geb einen vngeschickten nit 
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zu° ho*ren den etwas von im zu° entpfahen, Dz es sich aber 
zimpt vmb solche geistliche arbeit zeitlichen lon vnd narung 
zu° entpfahen, stot in sant Paulus lere ad Ro. xv. Nam si 
spiritualium .ze. Seint ir heiden der geistlichen gaben von 
den iuden deilhafftig worden, sollent ir ynen wider in zeit- 
lichem helffen, Vnd i ad cor. ix. Si nos vobis spiritualia .ze. 
So wir veh geistliche ding seyen, ist es dan ein grosses das 
wir leipliche belonung darumb nemmen vnd schneiden, Seint 
andre vwers gewalts deilhafftig worden, warumb nit wyr 
allermeist, wissent ir das nit, wer der heiligkeit dienet das er 
von der heyligkeit vnd dem altar essen sol, vnd seine narung 
da har entpfahen. Dan got hatt das also verordenet das die, 
die dz ewangelium verkiinden, von dem ewangelio leben sollen, 
vnd i ad Thimoteum .3, Non quasi habuerimus. stot auch 
dergleichen das ein ieder geistlicher arbeit, ein diener, mag 
darumb zeitliche narung vnd belohnung nemmen, vnd darumb 
das nit war ist das alle sacrament der kirchen fiir ein kauff- 
manschatz feil getragen werden, vnd ist auch der priester- 
schafft felschlich vwnd erdichtet zu°gelegt worden, dan sie 
allein vsz der lere der .xii. botten ire zeitliche narung 
nemmen, von wegen irer geistlicher administration. Nachgons 
gipstu den myszbruch des applas zu° verston, hab ich mich 
anefengklichen protestierett, da selbest von nichs zu° reden, 
vynd weder gu°ts noch bo*ses daruon zu° schreiben, vnd setz 
den applasz dem concilium heym zu° erkennen. Das aber die 
selen vmb gelt vsz dem feg fiir seint verkaufft worden, glaub 
ich nit das solches geschehen sei, das hab ich aber wol sehen 
practicieren, das man gelt gestiiret hab etwa zu° milten vnnd 
barmhertzigen wercken alsz vor zeyten fiir die christen collecten 
geschehen seint, vnd du ad Roma .xv. findest Nunc igitur 


proficiscar in hierusalem .zc. Das sant Paulus denen von 
hierusalem gelt erbetten vnd gesamlet hatt vnd das vsz 
geteylett, Dar gegen ynen geischliche gaben in belonungs 
weisz gethon, das selb gelt den notturfftigen vsz geteylet. Als 
auch ietz der babst an statt sant Peters in krafft seins ampts 


zu° begeren vnd erfordren hatt vnd vsz zu® teilen alsz ein 
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schaffner, deylet er das gelt vnzimlich vsz, wiirt er vor got 
veranwurten, vnd schadet den geberen an belonung zu° erholen 
nit vmb ein har ob er das schon alles verspilet. Das er aber 
keinen gewalt sol haben vber die selen des fegfiiers, ynd solche 
geistliche genaden vnbillich vsz deile, setz ich dem concilium 
heim zu° erkennen dan dar von stot vnsz ein grosse vnd schwere 
reden zu° erwegen, daran auch nit wenig ligt, noch bleibt aber 
so der applasz, so erlo’sung der selen vsz dem fegfiier zweyffall- 
hafftig vnd hangend erachtet, dz ir vwer lere da mit nit bestetigen 
mo*gen, bysz zu° vsspruch der sachen. Mit den filen der [Cii] 
gesatz redent ir also vngefor das wyr nit wissen was ir da mit 
gemeinen, darumb so zeichent an welches ir wellent abgethon 
haben vnd welches nit, alsz dan wellett wyr veh dariiber 
antwurt geben nach gelegenheit vwers fiirwendens. Von dem 
miszbruch des bans schweig ich gantz vnd gar stil, dan es 
mir selber miszfallet, wolt got dz es die bischoff vnd ober- 
keiten bessereten, vnd vnderliessen vmb zeitlichs zu® richtgn, 
ynd iren geistlichen stat darunder betrachteten setz ich auch 
dem concilium heim zu° besseren. Doch beschliisz ich disen 
schirmredner, das er sein fiirnemmen gar niit probieret hatt, 
Doctor luthers leren beweret sei, vnnd nit wyder den christ- 
lichen glauben, darumb das fil merlin geprediget werden, oder 
geflissene beichtbiechlin geschribben seint, der applasz misz- 
bruchet die selen (wie ir sagent) verkaufft, fil gesatz gemachet, 
der ban weiters dan wie billich geiebet, es stadt wol bei 
einander daz doctor Martinus lere in christlichem glauben arg- 
wenig sey, vnd er dennocht wyder die obgenanten miszbruch 
predig vnd lere, Darumb du meiner achtung vnfruchtpar 
schirmest, vnd vergebens geret hast, dein fiirnemmen gar 
niit beweisest, sunder deine reden doctor Martinus leren zu° 
befestigen gro*ssere bewerungen bedo*rfften, den dz du beweren 
wilt zu’ latin petitio principii genant zu° deiitsch an den 
wenden gon, oder mit den blinden fechten, bist wyder mit 
grosser arbeit kummen da du vsz gingest, und hast ler strow 
getroschen. 
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KEIN LEERE WURT GLAUBWURDIG GEACHTET, DARUMB 
DAS SICH DER LERER VON YRENT WEGEN 
IN FERLICHEIT ERGIBT. 


i. wiirt weiters von dissem schirmer vnd fechtmeister 
4 yngezogen zu° dem dritten das doctor Martinus lere sol 





7 
‘ 
war sein, glaubwiirdig, dem ewangelio gleichférmig, darumb 
dz er Christum nit questum dz ist eignen nutz, als die applasz 
prediger su°chen, vnd von des wegen so sich, so. auch seinen 
orden in ferlicheit ergebe, darumb billich von yederman sol 
glaubet werden, dz er in seiner leren vnser selen seligkeit 
betrachte .zc. Lut des selbigen dritten artickels. Darzu° sag 
ich erstlich vnd frag dich von der leren Christi, wa vnser her 
Jhesus christus in dem garten alsz er in ho*chsten engsten got 
seinen vatter batt sein heiliges leiden von im zu° nemmen wer 
erho’ret worden vnd hett seine leren nit mit seinem heiligen 
blu°t vnd sterben versiglet, were sein lere auch glaubwiirdig 
oder nit, Oder het er Petro geuolget alsz er im riedt dz er 
nit in das iiidisch lant ko*ret vnd sich in solche ferlicheit 
des dots ergebe, wo er in krafft des rats geflohen were, ob 
seine leren auch nit dest minder war oder glaubwiirdig weren 
oder nit. Ich glaub das warheit, warheit beleibt, einer fliche 
oder beleib, sterb darumb oder nit, zu® latin. ab eo quod res 
est vel non est oratio dicitur vera vel falsa, vnd were dz 
ewangelium Christi war beliben, wa vnser her darumb [Ciii] 
schon nit gestorben were, Fragt alle richter vff erden, ob sie 
daruff vrteil sprechen wz ein man redt vnd daruff stirbt ob 
sie das glauben vnd darnach erkennen, werden sie alle sagen 
nein, Wie wol es ist ein starcke mu°tmasz waruff einer stiirb 
das es war sei, dan niemans gern sein sele zu° verdammen 
angesehen wiirt, zu° latin presumptio sz non probatio, Darumb 
du wol ein mu°tmassen meldest aber kein bewerung wir verdent 
aber disz iar nit also vnsinnig das wir ein vnwarhafftige falsche 
vnd vngleubige reden in krafft einer mu°tmassen werden annem- 
men, vnd beweret leren durch alle oberkeit des christlichen 
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glaubens, vnnd der heiligen lerer, gemeine concilia der christen- 
heit verlassen. Meyster Johannes husz vnnd Hieronimus, 
seint auch gestorben vnd in dem fiier gen himmel gefaren oder 
wa sie dan seint, vnd seint dennocht ire artickel falsch ynwar- 
hafftig vnd vngleubig erkant, nit allein durch den babst vnd 
die cardinel wie yr sagen, sunder durch ein gemein Concilium, 
wie wol ir sie gern bescho*nen wolten vnd da mit veh irer 
ketzerey deilhafftig machen vnd giessent vwer gifft vsz dem 
babst oder wie ir sie vsz neid nemmen den Romanischcen, das 
sie ynen ir geleidts nit gehalten haben, vnnd lassent die epistel 
Pogii drucken Hieronimo zu° einem ru°m, wie er alsz der 
ander Paulus stanthafftig sei gewesen, verschweigent aber da 
bey, dz sie zu° schwerem nachdeill der gantzen christenheit, 
sich vngeleitlich gehalten, vnnd ir geleit selb gebrochen, ir 
werdent auch da bey bald eins andren berichtet werden mit 
der warheit, das ir dem Concilium zu° Costinis gewalt thu°n 
vnd den geleits bruch vnbillich vnd erdicht zu® legen, Ich gib 
es aber zu°, das man ynen dz geleit gebrochen hab das nit ist, 
ynd ein vbele dadten were, frag dich ob ire leren darumb 


glaubwiirdig weren oder nit, geb man einem mo‘*rder ein gleit, 
vnd radbreche in dariiber, wer wolt aber also vnsinnig sein, 
der da sagen do®rffte das im vnrecht geschehe, wie wol das 
geleit vnrechtlich gebrochen wiird. Also mo*cht auch gesagt 
werden, das sich Lucretia billich erstochen hett, das nit war 
ist, dan sie an der vnkeuscheit vnschuldig was, vnd vmb 


vnschuld nie mans sol erdo*dtet werden, wer wolt aber daran 
zweiffien das der tiiffel nit also wol seine marteler het alsz 
vnser her got. Ob sich nun Martinus luther in ferlicheit 
ergebe vnd fill erniiwerung, vffru°ren, vnd vngleiibige artikel 
leret, solten wyr darumb glauben, das er daz dedte von vnser 
sel seligkeit wegen, oder vnser heil darunder betrachtet. Ich 
mu’sz dir aber wie vngern ich das thu’n, mit gawalt sagen 
was die hochuerstendigen betrachten, vnnd in Luthers sachen 
mu°tmassen, auch warumb er sich in solche ferlicheit ergibt, 
vnd glaubent selb wie du sagst, sey es ein sach von got, so 
bestande es, sey es ein menschliche erdichtung, so zergang 
2 
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es selb, das es aber ein menschlich erdichtung sey, wer ver- 
stodt das nit, das sich durch Martinum die deiitsch nation 
der beschwerden des abblasz beklaget durch seynen mundt die 
bischoff des grossen gelts so sie gen Rom geben, vnd durch 
in die thu’mherren die vnleitlich burden iren pfrienden mel- 
den, die des in eigner personen nit eroffnen do*rffen, dar von 
hatt er geprediget, dz ist begirrig geho*ret worden, vnd ist 
also mit gewalt wie er selber sagt, in aller mund ynd in 
solche geferlicheit gestossen, vnd von einem vff das ander 
gefallen. Da bei wol zu°® verston ist .dz got nit vsz im 
ret, sunder die bischoff, die stett, die thu*mherren, vnd wer 
sich dunckt beschweret sein, was gat vns armen christen 
lit dz an, hat yemans ein beschwerden, so klag er das da es 
mag vnd kan gebesseret werden. Was darff doctor Martin so 
er die burden ettlicher zeitlich gelt vnd gu°t betreffen in irer 
personen beklaget darumb irrung in dem glauben erwecken zu° 
zersto°rung der klo*ster vnd kirchen raten, ein vngewo*nliche 
form des heiligen sacraments erniiweren dz die gemein hab 
priester zu° erwelen, vnd so sie dem ampt abston seient sie wie 
vor vnd deren gleichen hundert artikel in vnserem glauben 
vbel lautent, wer wolt doctor Luther alle miszbruch, so er 
meldet zu° Rom von dem babst vnd den cardinelen zu°® Aug- 
spurg von den fuckeren, zu° Straszburg von dem bischoff vnd 
seinen thu°mherren vnd fil andren orten yngeben haben dan 
die menschen, die gern erniiwerung, oder es mu®sz doch harusz 
ein concilium sehen. Ist es dan ie die meinung das man eins 
eoncilium begeret, in gottes nammen so beschehe es. Allein 
verfecht ich das, vnd begere mitlerzeit, sitten mal das die 
menschen vnnd nit Christus vnser her vsz doctor Martin redet, 
das im nit gestattet werde vnseren glauben zu® letzen, alsz er 
gethon hatt, vnd sol billich seine lere nit glaubwiirdig erkant 
werden, bisz zu° vsztrack der sachen vor dem Concilio. Nun 


frag mich, warumb doctor Luther sich in soliche ferlicheit 
stosz. Gib ich dir die antwurt, er schampt sich zu° wider- 
rieffen, das er so offenlich geret hat, er hat denen gedient, die 
beschweret sein von denen zu° Rom, sie haben im zu® gesetzt, 
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hat er sich an inen wo'llen rechen, vnd mit hitzigem zornigem 
haupt obenusz wollen faren, vnd nienen an, in aller diser 
antwurt findstu nit das wir glauben, er vnser heil in seiner 
leren betrachtet hab, vnd von vnser selen selikeit wegen, sich 
in soliche ferlicheit verwicklet. Aber solche liit, als da sein 
bischoff, thu’mherren, pfarer, die im seine oren mit irer be- 
schwerden gefiillet haben, fileicht dadurch ein entladung irer 
birden, durch ein zu°kiinfftig Concilium begeren, vnd in 
ansehung zeitlicher hab, ein solche grosse kostenreiche vffru°r 
in der cristenheit begeren. So nun doctor Luther weiters wirbt, 
dan ir begeren ist, man sol den bischoffen ein solche competenz 
geben vnd den thu’mherren, vnd die pfrienden gleich theilen, 
das sie nit ein solchen bracht fiiren, vnd dy gemein hab pfafen 
m° erwo’len, wan solches nun beschehe, so miist ich in meine 
feiist lachen, das sie ein wenig begert haben sie zu° entladen, 
vnd wiird inen die beschwerden gar ab genummen, das wer ir 
verdienter lon. Als dan wiird die gemein fragen, hastu .viii. 
tusent giildin ein iar, vnd wilt nit tusent daruon gen Rom 
geben, so stand ab, da ist einer, der wil es gern thu’n. Ich 
wil mit disem allem also vil zu° verston geben, dz mancher 
ietz nach einem concilium siifftzet, der weinen wiirt, so es 


keme. [D.] 


VIELE DER GEBOT WERDEN NIT ABGETHON DEM, 
VON DEM DER DES GEWALT HAT. 


V zdgest an das gemeine cristenheit mit vil meren 
gebotten beschwert sei, dan vor malz die iudischeit, wie 


es auch nie sei dy meinung cristi vnsers herren gewesen, vnsz 
der massen mit vilen gebotten zu° beladen, den sein ioch leicht 
sei vnd siisz zu°tragen .Zc. Wnd dar von hab vnsz luter ent- 
lediget, dz er dar wider predig, wan es war wer, so wolt ich 
im selber danck darum sagen. Du retst aber hie fast in der 
gemein, kan ich dir kein sundere antwurt geben, wan du 
sagtest, daz und dz gebot sol abgethon werden mo‘cht dariiber 
erkant werden, aber wa in lufft allein geblassen wiirt, da kan 
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niit fruchtbars gehandelt werden. Nun sein aber alle gebot 
antweders von got, die hat Luther nit abzu°thu°n, oder von den 
bo*psten vnd concilien, die hat niemans abzu°thu°n, dan die sie 
vifgesetzt haben, vnd nit der Luther, oder sollen vsz geliibden 
gehalten werden, in denen geschicht niemans gewalt, dan sy sich 
willig daryn vnd vngebeten ergeben. Welche geliibden Luter 
auch nit hat abzu°thu’n. Vnd vif das verstentlicher daruon 
geret werd, gib ich disz exempel. Es ist ein ieder priester 
in krafft seiner geliibden kiischeit schuldig zu° halten, als der 
sich daryn willig ergeben hat, vnd wa er dar wider thet, 
engte in billich darumb sein gewiszne. Nun kumpt Luther 
vnd rat, wa sie concubinem vnd eintzige bischlefferin haben 
in eelicher meinung, so sol er sie heimlich zu° der ee nemen, 
sei es warhafftig ein ee, vnd alle kinder eelich for got vnd in 
der warheit, meinstu aber das sie irer geliibden ledig sein, vnd 
vor got vnd in irer gewyssen sicher, darumb dz es der Luther 
gesagt vnd gepredigt hat, sie seien die geliibden nit schuldig 
zu°halten, vnd der bapst hab sie darzu® nit zu°® drengen, 
Darumb ist es gar nichts gesagt, dz vch doctor Luther euwer 
conscientz vnd gewissen, durch seine leren erweitert oder 
erleichtert hab, dan es noch zweiffelhafftig bleibt, ob er des 
gewalt hat, oder mit der warheit darwider redt oder nit. Ein 
gleichs exempel, so verbotten ist zu° stelen, iemans kem, vnd 
erlaubt zu°stelen, vnd prediget daz es nit siind wer, vnd du 
vif bliesest. O der hat vnsz erlo*szt von dem gebot vnd frei 
gemacht zu°stelen, du miist in vor darumb fragen, ob er des 
gewalt het oder nit. 

Als eristus Jhesus vnser her vnsz von den vilen der gebot 


des iudischen gesatz erlediget hat, als der des von got vollen 
gewalt gehabt hat zu° thu’n. Ich weisz auch nit wo‘lche gebot 
du anders meinst, dan der kirchen gebot, so du sagest, wit 
seien mit villen gebotten beladen. 


Da wer selbs mein ernstliche bit, das man vnsz dar von 
genedigklich erlediget, mit nammen der, der des gewalt hat zu° 
thu’n. Ich wil auch in dissem artickel, allein, das dir m° 
wider geredet haben, das du gar nicht probierest, das unsz 
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Doctor Luther von einicherley villen der gebot erlediget oder 
erleichtert hab, den er das zu° thu°n gar kein gewalt hat, gibet 
ynsz woll vrsach das zu° begeren, er ist aber der selb nicht 
allein, es haben [Dii] solchs mer begert dan er, vnd treffen- 
licher lit dan er, wil aber damit vnuerachtet haben. 


Os TODSUNDER VND SUNDERIN 
AUCH IN CRISTLICHER KIRCHEN BEGRIFFEN SEIN. 


AN der andern reden hastu gefragt, ob got nit von der 
V siinder wegen vff erden kumen sei, festige deinen fu°sz 
ynd stand stil, ich mu°sz dich der fragen bescheiden vnd frag 
dich wider, ist got also vil an dem siinder gelegen gewesen, 
das er von seinet wegen, wie du sagst (vnd war ist) vff erden 
kumen sei. Warumb sein ir dan so freuel, vnd was gat euch 
der no*ten an, dz ir den armen siinder vsz der cristlichen 
kirchen beschliesen vnd treiben, den got selb vnder seinem 
hertzen erboren, mit eignem blu°t erquickt vnd erlo*set hat, 
mir sol hie billich ein beistand von der grossen schar der 
siinder vnd siinderin beschehen, so ich ir fiirsprech sie hie 
verdrit, das sie von euch vsz cristlicher kirchen nit vertriben 
werden. Ir fragt mich des artickels, so sag ich in, ich glaub 
in die gemein cristlich kirch gemeinsame der heiligen. Nun 
sagt ir, ich sol mich des artickels halten, vnd lut desselbigen, 
nit weiter, dan in die gemein der heiligen glauben haben, es 
seien aber todsiinder vnd siinderin kein heiligen. Frag ich 
euch dan weiters, so sant Johannes sagt, wer da sag dz er on 
siind sei, der verfiire sich selb, vnd sei kein warheit in im. 
So wir nun alle siinder seien, von denen ir sagen, das sie von 
der cristlichen kirchen vszbeschlossen sein, wer ist dan in der 
cristlichen kirchen. Antwurten ir mir, vnd weisen mich vif 
dy kind in der wagen die seien dein. Ich het mich des zu° 
veh nit versehen. da ir alle verstendigen, siinder vnd siin- 
derin vsz cristlicher kirchen treiben, die ein solch grose schar 
der menschen, dz ir allein kind yngenumen hetten, ich het 
warlich gemeint, ir wolten die gensz yngelassen haben, wider 
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das alt sprichwort, das der himmel den gensen nit gemacht sei, 
zimpt es sich in sachen vnsers glaubens spo*tlich zu reden, 
Ich wil euch aber ein anzo*gen thu°n, dz alle todsiinder vnd 
siinderin heilig. genant werden in den go*tlichen biichern, vnd 
darnach sagen wie sie heilig sein, da mit nit weiters gethon 
haben wil, die gelerten verursachen klarlicher daruon zu° 
reden, dan ich disem fal zu° einfaltig bin. Erstlich so ir sant 
Paulum an dem treflichsten fiir wenden, so schreibt er zu° 
den Ro*meren. cviii. sprechen der geist bit fiir vnsz, mit 
vnussprechlichem siifftzen, vnd der got der die hertzen erkent, 
der weisz was der geist begert, der nach gottes gefallen begert 
fiir die heiligen, vnd bald darnach die noch fiirsatz genant 
sein, heilig ist wol zu° verston, ob ich schon ietz ein todsiinder 
bin, dannocht in hoffnung vnd fiirsatz heilig bin. Ad Ro. xi. 
Ist die wurtzel heilig, so sein die est auch heilig. Ad Ro. e. 
xv. Darumb wil ich ietz gen Hierusalem vnd da dienen den 
heiligen. Vnd in dem. c. xvi. Das ir sie empfahen in got 
heilig, vnd gleich dabei, griessen mir alle heiligen die by 
inen sein. Vnd zu°® den korintieren. c. i. Paulus genant ein 


apostel Jhesu christi .ze. den geheiligten in cristo Jhesu [ Diii] 


genant die heiligen. Ad cor. r. c. i. in dem anfang. Ea. ¢. 
viii. vnd in dem. ix. c. in dem anfang, vnd schier an dem end, 
got erfiillet dz den heiligen gebrist. Ea. ¢. xiii. griessen 
einander in dem heiligen kusz, vnd es griessen euch alle 
heiligen. Ad. ephe. ¢. i. in dem anfang, vnd in dem. c. ii. dz 
wir sein burger der heiligen, vnd. c. iii. «. vy. Als sich das 
heiligen zimpt, vnd kurtz daruon geret. Die gantze ler Pauli 
ist des fol, das er die cristen so er zu° dem glauben beko*ret 
hat, heiligen nennet. Wer wolt aber so vnsinnig sein, der da 
do®rfft sagen, das nit der merertheil oder villeicht alle tod- 
siinder vnd siinderin weren gewesen, mit namen so er inen in 
den obgenanten seinen sendbrieffen, so manch treffenlich laster 
zu° misset, vnd sie darum strafft, noch dannocht heiligen nennet. 
Darusz etlich bewegt sagen, dz die ersten cristen sich heiligen, 
vnd in cristo Jhesu geheiliget nenneten, vnd ich glaub, das e 


war sei. Also wan man sagt ich glaub in gemeinschafft der 
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heiligen, sei also vil gesagt, ich glaub in gemeine cristenheit. 
Vnd das ist gefundiert in der leren sancti Pauli, das ale cristen 
mo’gen heilig genant werden, vsz vrsach, die ich melden wil, 
in dem biichlin von der cristlichen kirchen. Ob sie aber 
heilig sein, darumb das man sie heilig nennet, sag ich ia dar 
zu’, sie seien heilig wie das ko‘rnlin vff dem acker geseyet, in 
dem winter lebendig ist, vnd so es der sonnen werme entpfindt, 
wachset, vnd in ein frucht ergriinet. Also wa gott die siin 
aller siinder, sie mit go*tlicher genaden vnd werme erhitziget, 
grimmen sie in das ewig leben, als geschriben stat, niemans 
kan zu° meinem vatter kummen, er ziehe in dan. Nun 
kummen aber die doctor Martino Luther anhangen, vif das sie 
die armen siinder der kirchen gottes berauben, vnd vsz treiben, 
die cristus Jhesus mit seinem blu°t erarnet hat, vnnd also mit 
bitterem leiden in seine kirchen auff seinem heiligen nacken 
getragen, vand haben ein soliche fabel erdichtet Cristus vnser 
her sei das haupt der cristenlichen kirchen, das mu®sz ich inen 
zu°lassen, dan es ist war. Ad ephe. xv. vnd auch, Ea. ¢. i. 
in dem end. Sei nun Cristus das haupt, vnnd wir der leib 
vnd die glider, so miesse das haupt einfliessen, das leben in die 
glider, das gestande ich auch. So aber ein todsiinde den 
menschen to*te vad das selbig glid tod erachtet werd, mag das 
haupt Cristus das leben nicht in ein tod glid eingiessen, oder 
einfliessen. O ein treffenlicher tand von gelerten liiten. 

Das ein todsiind ein menschen so gar to*det, gestand ich nit, 
er ersterb dan darin, dan der ist nimmerme tod zu° dem ein 
hoffnung des lebens ist, man vergrabt auch keinen menschen, 
zu° dem man sich noch des lebens versicht. So nun zu° einem 
todtsiinder noch ein hoffnung ist, seiner beko*rung, zu® ewigem 
leben, kan er nicht anders fiir tod geachtet werden, er ersterb 
dan darin. 

Darumb ich dir das in keinerley weg zu° lasz, das die 
siinder tod seien, das wil ich aber dapffer geston, das es sieche 
vnd krancke glider sein, die das haupt Christus mag erneren, 
vad gesunt machen, vnd in sie einfliessen das ewig leben .zc. 

Nun bistu mir geschicklichen kumen, mit deinen worten 
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das got von der siinder wegen, vff erden kumen ist tich z® 
ermanen die armen siinder nit also zu° verwerffen, an denen 
got dem herren also vil gelegen ist. Vnd wiewol Maria die 
mu°ter aller gnaden, aller siinder vnd siinderin fiirsprecherin 
ist, hab ich doch mich ires amptz der besten meinung vnder- 
zogen, das sie nit also von doctor Luthers leren wegen von 
gemeinschafft der cristlichen kirchen vnd heiligen abgedrungen 
werden. 


Es sOL IN SACHEN DES GLAUBENS 
NIT VON DER VNGELERTEN GEMEIN DISPUTIERT WERDEN, 


VRT verwunderstu dich weist auch nit wa fiir du das 
halten solt, das etlich die du spo*tlich lux mundi nennest, 
sprechen, das die sachen vnseren glauben betreffen nit sollen 
vor der vngelerten gemein disputiert werden oder gerechtfer- 
tiget, dan sie die ler Lutheri gerecht vynd war sol sie niendert 
basz ero*ffnet werden, dan vor denen die ir bedo*rfen, vnd ir 
heil daruff stot. Vnd wie wol ich dir nit gestan dz seine ler an 
vilen orten war sei, als einer der da weisz, dz sy an manchem 
ort wider den glauben ist. Ich wil dir es aber ietz zu°geben 
sie sei war, sol sie dannocht als den glauben betrefen vor der 
gemein nit gerechtfertigt werden. Als wenig als in den stetten 
alle ret offenlich vnd vor der gemein sollen besessen werden, 
wiewol der gemein vud iedermans nutz da betrachtet wiirt. 
Als das Keiserlich recht in dem anfang Condicis gebiidet die 
sachen des glaubens offenlich wnd vor iederman nit sollent 


gerechtfertigt werden noch dar von disputieret, vnd gipt auch 


der keiser des. ii. vrsachen, das es ein verschmahung were der 
concilien das wyder in zwyffal zu° berieffen, das durch s0 
manig oberkeit des glaubens ist beschlossen worden, aber 
darum das ir auch der concilien nit achten, kumment ir in 
solche freuele vermessenheit, das ir wider die concilien leren 
der gantzen christenheit zu° schanden. 

Die andre vrsach des Keisers, das solche offenliche recht- 
fertigung des glaubens so den iuden, so auch den andren 
vngleiibigen ein grosse ergernisz bringen, vnnd das wil ich mit 
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warheit dar zu° setzen, auch ein grosse ergernisz vnd vngehor- 
same den vnuerstendigen christen, Alsz wir leider ietz mit den 
henden greiffen, dz nit fil christen von doctor Martinus leren 
wegen zu° andacht beweget werden, allein zu° vffru°ren dem 
babst zwo kronen zu° zucken, nit zu°® gehorsam sunder den ban 
mit den bischoffen zu° verachten, selber hinder dem offen vnd 
bey dem wein priester zu° erwelen, pfaffen megt diebschlich 
ynd verstollen zu° der ee zu° nemmen, vnd kurtz dar von geret 
wer ietz die ougen verko*rt hat vnd weder vff bischoff oder 
bader geben wil der spricht, Ich ko*r mich ana niemans mer 
ich bin gut luters, das ist dz end, das ist die frucht seiner 
leren darumb sie billich iederman sol fiir gehalten werden zu° 
leren, aber liisz in beltz setzen lernet sich selbs, Ich besorg 
Luters lere werd sich bald mit der dadten zeiigen, ob sie 
von got oder dem tiiffel sei, dan gottes leren dienet zu° 
friden und einigkeit, vnd des tiiffels zu° verachtung der [E] 
oberkeit mit vffru°ren, dan er syn ein lust hette in vnserem 
blu°t zu° baden, Dedte man nach dem vnd der Keiser gebotten 
hatt, dz man solche disputierer von dem glaubben offenlich 
vor der gemein so sie priester weren, priesterlicher gemein- 
schafften beraubte, weren sie von dem adel ritterlichs giirtels 
vnd wiirdigkeit vnd die andren straffte nach erkentnisz der 
richter, so werent wir des alles vertragen vnd sessen in ru°wen 
vnd friden, So es aber gestattet wiirt das Luther vsz dem 
geistlichen rechten wil ein roten hauffen machen, vnd das 
Keiserlich recht darzu°® nit achten, In gottes nammen so dieg 
man alles recht ab, vnd handel ein ieder nach seiner macht. 
Aber we allenthalben we, wo gerechtigkeit darnider ligt. 
Vnnd kumpt diser fechtmeister in ein weytere irrung, vnnd 
zu° gu°tem tiitschen ein dorheit, so doctor Luthers ler schon 
vngo'tlich were, sol sie dennocht der gemein fiir gehalten 
werden, vff das sie als ein gifft vsz geriitet wiirde.' Ich wolt 


‘Dieses diirfte ein weiterer Beweis dafiir sein, was fiir Griinde Murner 
bewogen, Luthers Schrift ‘ De Captivitate Babylonica Ecclesiae’ ins Deutsche 
zu iibersetzen. Vgl. ausserdem Publications of the Modern Language Association 
of America, Vol. x1, No. 3. 
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doch gern wyssen ob im ernst were, wz sol doch die gemein 
darzu® thu°n oder wz interesse, hat sie da, das inen solche ding 
des glaubens sollent fiirgehalten werden, Ich halt sie sollent 
peterlin darzu® kauffen, dz es dester gschmacker werde, ich 
mn*sz doch dem dorechten man nach seiner dorheit ein ant- 
wurtt geben, vermeinet auch da bey das solche leren Lutheri 
sol durch ein gemein concilium rechtlich versamlet vsz geriitet 
vnd abgethon werden, dunckt mich gantz niit geradten vnd in 
zu° kiinfftigem ein bo*ses exempel vnd ein nachteiligs, also 
wolt fillicht ein ieder schelliger ziikiinfftigs vffru°ren in dem 
glauben anziinden, vff dz er die arme christenheit in kosten 
vnd schaden brechte, vnd ein concilium erweckte, die sach 
ist an ir selber nit so hochuerstendig, man fint noch wol on 
solche grossen schaden vnd kosten die darin erkennen mo*gen, 
vnd so dz nider gelegt wiirde durch der gelerten sententz vnd 
vrteil, darnach eerlich, rechtlich, wie sich dz gebiiret vsz 
treffenlichen vrsachen die christenheit zu° reformieren ein Con- 


cilium begeret vnd gemachet wiirde. 


Das DocroR LUTHER NIT GEBUR 
NOCH ZIMLICH SEY ZU° PREDIGEN. 


tg dem fiinfften vnderstat vnser schirmer Doctor Luters 
leren zu°® beschirmen vnd befestigen, anfencklich dz er 


ein ordens man ist, in krafft des mit nammen so er ein heremit 
ist, gebiiret im nit zu° predigen er sei darzu® ein prediger vnd 
ein doctor oder nit, den ob er schon in dem gericht die siinde 
zu° beklagen zu°® erkennen hat, da ein person der ankleger ist 
vnd der beklaget wiirt, alsz in rechtfertigung der siinden, 
sunder zu° dem dz er ein solchen gewalt hat die siinden zu°® 
verlassen sol er nit destminder ein andren gewalt haben, vnd 
vnderthonen entpfhohen vber die er erkennen mag richterlich, 
dan ein ietweders vrteil von einem vnbequemlichen richter vnd 
nit vber sein vnderthonen beschehen, ist vndoulich, ob ein 
priester schon die schliissel priesterlichs ampts hat, sollent im 
dennocht vnderthonen zu° erkandt werden in die die er zu° 
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erkennen hatt oder nit, dan ein richter zu® Nuerrenberg hatt 
nit vrteil zu°sprechen vber die von Augspurg vnd von [Eii] 
dem gewalt der priester stat geschribben Mathei. xviii. Siindet 
dein bru°der in dich, sprach Christus vnser her zu° Petro, sag 
im das zwischen dir vnd im, ho*ret er aber dich nit, so sag das 
der kirchen das ist den richteren der gemeinen christen, wiirt 
er alsz dan die selben auch nit ho‘ren, so achten in alsz ein 
heiden, vnd ein offenlichen siinder vnd beniigenden, wem ir 
die siind vergeben werden, die sollent vergeben sein, vnd 
welchen ir sie vor behalten, denen sollent sie vor behalten sein, 
vsz welchen worten wol zu° erachten ist, das die priester 
zwischten christlichen briederen zu° richten habent, vnd wer ir 
urteil nit ho*ren wil, sol fiir ein vngleubigen geschetzet werden, 
Darumb so man mir yrteil zu°® sprechen gewalt gibt, sollent 
mir auch da bei vnderthonen assignieret vnd anzeigt werden 
gegen denen ich meinen gewalt zu° bruchen hab, wil sich nun 
Luter des gewalts zu° predigen vnderston, vnd zu° erkennen 
zwischtem bru°der vud christlichem mitbru°der, sol er dz thu°n 
in seine vnderthonen, deren ich noch keine ho*re die im zu°® 
geeigt worden seint oder zu° geteilet, darumb alles erkennen in 
fremde vnderthonen krafftlosz vnd vndo‘glich ist, alsz ein 
vrteil dz nit von seinem ordenlichen richter geschehen ist, 
Aber zu° predigen hatt er vsz krafft seines priesterlichen 
amptes, Dan Christus vnser her den .xii. botten alsz priesteren 
gewalt hatt gebet in alle welt zu° predigen, doch sagt sant 
Paulus Ad. Ro. x. Wie kiinnent sie predigen sie werdent 
dan gesendet, das ist zu°® predigen do*glich geachtet, vnd 
ob doctor Martinus schon zu° predigen gewalt het, ist er 
doch ietz darzu® nit gesendet, sunder von der oberkeit des 
glaubens verbotten. WVnd ob schon Johannes Tiitzel prediger 
ordens, vil miszbruchs in verkiindung des ablasz geiibet 


het, gibt des eintzigen missethat doctor Luters leren ein 
krafft, das sie dest glaubwiirdiger sei, ich mein nit das 
iemans das sagen wiird, darum das der selbig oder ein 
anderer vnrecht gethon het, wil darumb doctor Luther gebiiren 
(wie dem beren) den schaden an einem ieden seinem nechsten 
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zu° rechen. Das mo*cht ich wol zu° lassen, das doctor Luther 
zimpt miszbruch zu°straffen, aber in solcher straffen also vber 
dy masz mit luffs teding, vnd vngleubige irrungen yn her 
zu°bringen das wil sich weder im noch niemans anders gebiiren. 
Ich mag auch wol leiden, das du in fiir Danielem achtest, dan 
die Vle achtet ire kinder fiir die scho*nsten. fo’gel vff erden, 
vnd schetzt ein ieder nach dem vnd er in seinem gemiit geneigt 
ist, so fer, das du in dem fal vnsz nit fiir dy alten bo*szwicht 
von Babilonien achtest. Dan woltestu vnsz fiir bo*szwicht 
achten, du mieschtest vnsz ein rechtlichen stand darumb erlei- 
den, als denen, die ir eer nit gern versumen wolten. Wir 
mégen auch leiden, dz du in fiir Salomonem schetzest, so fer 
vnsz vnd vnseren erben on schaden. Vnd das ich das sechszt 
in das fiinfft beschliess von kiirtze wegen. Sprichstu er hab 
sich alwegen schrifftlich vnd miindtlich erbotten, so er seine 
lere in das heilig Evangelium setze, vnd die ware go*tliche 
geschrifft, erbiette er sich in die Frantzo*sischen ynd Tiitschen 
vniuersiteten, oder erkendtniisz bebstlicher heiligkeit, oder der 


yee? . . . 
[Ei] cristlichen kirchen daryn zu° erkennen, vnd allem dem 
geleben, was by dem selben erkennet wiird. Er hat sich des 


auch zu° Leiptzig erbotten, warum hat er dan laut des erbietens 
nicht erwartet, was da selbs wer erkant worden. Sagt er dan, 
das doctor Eck der erst gebrochen hab vnd ero*ffnet das nit 
zu° publicieren was. Sol aber darumb doctor Martinus das den 
Bapst so hoch lasen entgelten, das er im von Doctor Ecken 
wegen zwo kronen zucken wil, die so mancher frummer Bapst 
in demiitigem hertzen, mit aller eren getragen hat. Vnd ob 
schon der ietzig Babst der bo*sest vff erden wer, nach im ob 
got wil auch mancher mer in eren tragen wiirt, was sol er sich 
an dem Bapst rechen, das doctor Eck vnrecht gethon hat 
seiner achtung, sol aber er vonn iemans siinden wegen, alle 
welt vbergeben. Seins erbietens halb das er der erkantniisz 
Biipstlicher heiligkeit wo*l geston, wie war das ist, erscheint 
da bei wol das er von dem Bapst so offt ersu°cht, dannoch vif 
seinem fiinff augenblick, das were im aber basz angestanden, 
das er an dem Bapst, wa er ie etwas vermeint, wider in zu° 
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halten, das er die regel Cristi vnsers herren an im gehalten 
het, vnd im das erstlich vnd vor allen dingen zwiischen 
inen beiden verkiindet het, het er alsdan sich daran nicht 
keren wotllen, solt er das der kirchen gesagt haben, wie 
er doch ietz thu’t. Vnd ob iemans meinen wolt der Bapst 
het sich daran nichts keret, wer weisz das, es sol nicht 
also vor dem berren gefischet werden, vnnd in den rechten 
prophetieret. Es ist auch nicht einer warheit gleich, das 
doctor Martinus Luther sich das zu° thu°n besorget het, sunder 
wol zu°® mu°tmassen, darff er in der kirchen vnd ieder man 
verklagen, er do*rfft auch im das zu° husz vnd allein sagen. 
Du hast dich auch seinenthalb nicht zu°beklagen, als ob man 
im vil widerwertigkeit zu° fiige, dan er aller disser ding, der 
anfenger ist, vnd hat auch vilen widerwerdikeit zu° gefiiget, 
sol billich deszgleichen von inen erwarten sein. Gibst im 
darnach den breisz des sicks gegen allen andern. Daruon wil 
ich nichts reden, dan solche vergleichungen sein hessig. Aber 
meiner achtung soltestu ein schiffung loben, so sie zu° lund 
kem, ein kempffer so er triumphiert, einen menschen so er tod 
wer, das ist alles anders mit Luther, dan ich glaub es sei erst 
ymb den ersten wurff, vnd niendert an dem end. Darumb 
habt ir euch spenniger reden gantz nichts zu° beriemen, bisz zu° 
dem vsspruch der sachen. Ich lasz dir auch das gar nichts 
m°, das er sich allein des heiligen euangeliums behelffe, dan 
ich miist sunst dich fragen, wa es in dem euangelio stiinde, 
das doctor Martinus spricht, der Bapst sei kein haupt der 
Cristlichen kirchen. Wnd ob ir schon sprechen, wir finden in 
santt Paulus sendbrieffen, das Cristus das haupt sei der kirchen, 
das gestand ich, das aber darumb der Bapst auch nit ein haupt 
sei der kirchen, das zo*gen mir geschriben. Ia saget ir, 
ein leib kan nit zwei heupder haben, das lo*cken ich, zo‘g 
mir wa stot es geschriben in dem euangelio Darumb gestonde 
[Eiiii] ir nit das er ein haupt sei der kirchen, in krafft 
der reden das ein leib nit zwei heupter haben mag, vnd nit 
in kraft des euangeliums. Sagt doch David von im selbs. 
Psal. xvii. Her du hast mich gesetzt in ein haupt deines 
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folecks. Vnd den. xxviii. Der her wiirt dich setzen in ein 
haupt vnd nit in ein schwantz. Vnd Ysaie primo, von dem 
haupt bisz vff den fu°sz, das ist von dem mereren, bisz vff den 
mindern, mo*gen die heupter genant werden vnd kiinnen ir 
nicht auch ein sin finden, das ir den bapst auch laszt, bei seiner 
hauptmanschafft bleiben, vnd laszt dannocht Cristum auch 
ein haupt sein. Es mag aber kein leib zwei heupter haben, ia 
das ist war in leiblichen dingen, aber nit in geistlichen. Ir 
fantasieren eben als die iuden, da Cristus vnser her zu° inen 
sprach, das sie miisten noch ein mal geboren werden, bald 
fragten sie wie das miiglich were, wider in den leib zu° 
schlieffen, vnd zu®° dem andern mal geboren werden. Vnd 
wolten das auch nit verston, von der andern geistlichen geburt 
des taufis. Darumb bleibt es da bei, dz Luther vil ding redt, 
die nit in dem euangelio ston, vnd ziicht dannocht schmach- 
reden darusz, die im vbel an ston zu° reden, vnd iedem cristen 
noch vbeler an ston zu® ho*ren, als mit der hauptmanschafft 
des bapst exemplificiert ist. Bapstenthum ist ein oberkeit 
vnsers glaubens, als bisz her von iederman ist erkent, vnd 
veriehen hat, vnd lasz mich wenig irren dz ir sagen, er hab 
sich als ein tiran in solch oberkeit selb gerungen. Darumb 
ob schon der bapst der bo*st vf erden were, so sein doch 
vor im fil heiliger marterer bibst gewesen, vnd kumment 
nach im ob got wil auch fil frummer bebst, solten ir darumb 
nit wyder die oberkeit des glaubens geret haben, vns vnd 
vnseren glauben darunder betrachtet haben, ob ir schon der 


Romaniscen abgesagt find weren. 


BESCHLUSZ REDE. 


ETZ wil mir gebiiren mit disem fechtmeister vnnd schirm- 
redner das schwert vff zu° heben vnd der massen ab zu° 


dretten. Erstlich dz er wisse dz solches ampt eincherlei leren 
zu° confirmieren vnd glaubwiirdig zu° machen, im nit zu’ 
stande, sunder den concilien ynd gemeiner christenheit, alsz 
s. Augusti. sagt, er glaubte dem ewangelio nit, wo es nit von 
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dem concilio glaubwiirdig zu°gelassen were vwnd_probieret. 
darumb du dich doctor Luters leren zu° bestetigen ynbillich 
ynderzogen hast, zu° dem andren, hastu dich ynderstanden 
doctor Luters leren zu° beweren, vnd hast das also vngeschickt 


gethon, dz deine reden vnd vrsachen niemans zwingen noch 


bewegen doctor Luters leren dest glaubwiirdiger an zu° nemmen 
den reden, vnd probieren seint zweyerley du hast wol geret, 
aber niit probieret, wir hethen auch deine reden alsz allein in 
lufft geblasen, lassen fiir iren wert hyngon vnd vnwyderfochten, 
wo du dich nit beriemet hettest vnd vnderstanden bewerlich 
zu° reden, alsz du billich, vnd wir vnbillich doctor Martinus 
leren hinderschliege, sunder vsz deinen dargethonen vrsachen, 
wir vnd mengklich solche leren begirig [Ev] entpfhohen 
solten, das wir doch nit werden thu*n, bisz sie durch ein 
gemeine christenheit beweret, vnd warhafftig erkennet wiirt, 
vnd das gifft von dem zucker abgesiindret. Ich beziig mich 
auch, dz ich in disem biechlin nie in meinung waz doctor 
Luters leren weder zu° verwerffen noch anzu°nemmen, bisz 
das ein concilium darin erkennet, wen dz geschicht so gang 
fiir go*tlicher wil in allen dingen, Allein das ich dir zu° ver- 
ston gebe wie kiel ynd vnbewerlich du dich vnderstanden hast 
ein lere zu°® approbieren, vnd das sogar nit gethon hast, auch 
deine reden gantz niit beschliessen, sunder allein ein anzeigung 
thu’n, das du der ding ein kleinen verstant hast dar von du 
alsz ein bewerer geredt hast. Auch mer dan vnweiszlich, alle 
so wider Doctor luter schreiben oder reden, anziehent als ob 
sie das dedten vsz neid vnd eignen nutz, ein ru°m, lob, vnd 
eigne freiid da mit zu° erholen, alsz schellige ko*pff die nie- 
mans dan sich selb ho*tren wellen, dan ir allein seint die 
ewangelischen lerer, liebhaber der warheit nachuolger christi, 
allein ywere wo'rter seint glat ballieret, vnd aller andrer ruch 
vnd rostigk, gebt veh selber kalt vnd warm vnd seint alle 
andren lecker, vnd bu°ben, dan ir kurtz ab niemans zu° lassen 
dz er sich doch seiner eren verantwurte. Sol es dan also zu° 
gon so habt ir schon recht, got geb ir sagent was ‘ir wellent 
ir habt aber darumb nit wz ir gern hetten, Fraget man vch 
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. 


vwer meinung, so sol man alle miinch vor allen dingen ab 
thu°n, alle klo*ster brechen, vsz hundert pfaffen einen machen, 
allen ge’<‘lichen stat zu° scheittren vernichten, mit vwer weisen 
solten ir ee ein landt verfieren dan eins gewynuen, vnd gebent 
bo*se hergot, dan ir mechten weder berg noch dall, es miest 
alles schlecht sein, Vnd wer vwer fiirnemmen in dem grunt 
ermesset, der solt nit gern mit veh zu° thu°n haben, so ir nur 
mit gewalt, vnd gar mit keinem rechten zu° handlen vnderston, 
Das ist aber mein radt, lassent zu° den sachen reden wer da 
wel, vff dz die hochuerstendigen des Conciliums vsz reden 
vnd wyderreden, die warheit erkennen mogen, alsz dan wellent 
ynd sollent wir irer erkentnisz billich ston vnd on alle wyder- 
reden volgen, Vnd vff dz sich niemans dises schreibens alsz 
eins schmachbiechlinsz hab zu° beklagen, ist dem hochwiirdigen 
fiirsten vnd herren einem bischoff von Straszburg der nam vnd 
die person des machers bekant den zu° melden nit einem ieden 
schmutz kolben, sunder wo es sein genad notturfftig erachtet, 
vnd wo ir ie meinten ir wellent dem schreiber ein suw schencken, 
so behalten vwer suw, dz ir den bottenlon nit do*rffen geben, 


er wyll vch seinen narren zu° husz schicken, die suw zu° 


reichen z-c. 
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Marsh, “ The Flower and the Leaf.” 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF ‘THE FLOWER 
AND THE LEAPF.”’ 


LTHOUGH The Flower and the Leaf* has been for some 
years excluded from the Chaucer canon,’ no one but 
Professor Skeat has thus far hazarded a guess as to its true 
authorship. He thinks that The Flower and the Leaf and The 
Assembly of Ladies,’ in both of which the author, writing in 
the first person, is addressed as a woman, may very probably 
be by the same person who wrote certain Verses by a Lady, 
printed in The Paston Letters.‘ This lady is conjectured’ to 
have been the Countess of Oxford, youngest daughter of 
Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, the celebrated ‘ King- 
maker ;’ and her Verses are assigned to about 1471. 

That the Countess of Oxford may have written The Assembly 
of Ladies seems not inherently improbable, for all recent criti- 
cism has assigned that poem to a time rather late in the fifteenth 
century ; but according to Professor Skeat’s own chronology 
there is serious difficulty about making her the author of The 
Flower and the Leaf. Her husband was not born till 1442. 
She ‘may have been as old’ as he (to quote from Professor 
Skeat), but was probably no older. Her eldest brother—she 
was sixth and youngest in the family—was born in 1428. 
Accordingly she can hardly have been old enough to write The 
Flower and the Leaf till about 1460, and it is unlikely that she 


'Skeat, Chaucerian and Other Pieces (Clarendon Press, 1897), pp. 361-79. 

*See ten Brink, Chaucer Studien (1870), pp. 156 ff. ; Skeat, Introduction to 
Bell’s Chaucer (1878), and Chaucerian and Other Pieces, pp. Ixii ff. ; Louns- 
bury, Studies in Chaucer (1892), Vol. 1, pp. 489 ff. 

* Chaucerian and Other Pieces, pp. 380 ff. 

*Ed. Gairdner (Birmingham, 1875), Vol. m1, p. 302. 

* Modern Language Quarterly, Vol. u1, p. 111 (December, 1900). 

3 
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was old enough even then. This poem, however, in its use of 
the final e and other peculiarities of language, seems to be of 
the first rather than the second half of the century, and con- 
siderably earlier than The Assembly of Ladies.‘ Hence the 
chronological situation is as follows: According to Professor 
Skeat the poem of The Paston Letters, written about 1471, is 
later than The Assembly of Ladies ; according to him also The 
Assembly of Ladies is considerably later than The Flower and the 
Leaf ;* yet all three, with all their differences of language and 
metre, must have been written between 1460 and 1471. This 
was the period of the Wars of the Roses, when—-still according 
to Professor Skeat—‘ the composition of these poems was hardly 
possible,’ * 

This striking chronological inconsistency of course does not 
positively disprove the theory, because the dates of the poems 
are all conjectural ; but there are other objections. Except in 
the commonplaces of Chaucerian imitation, there is no similarity 
in the poems thus attributed to the same person; but decided 
dissimilarity in language, in spirit, and especially in poetical 
quality. The hint that authorship by Margaret Neville accounts 
for the references to the daisy (marguerite) in both F. LZ. and 
A. L.* is hardly worth consideration in view of the well-known 
cult of that flower by Machaut, Froissart, Deschamps, Chaucer, 
and others. And especially does it seem improbable that a 


poet whose name was Margaret would treat the worshippers of 


the ‘margaret-flower’ as our author treats them.’ On the 


'T have noted in Lydgate, who died about 1451, and in The King’s Quair, 
apparent allusions to The Flower and the Leaf. See my article on Sources and 
Analogues of ‘The Flower and the Leaf,’ in Modern Philology, Vol. rv, pp. 
159, 317. 

? Chaucerian and Other Pieces, p. Ixvi. 

3 Tbid., p. Ixx. 

‘Hereafter, for convenience, The Flower and the Leaf and The Assembly of 
Ladies, respectively, will be referred to by these abbreviations. 

° Discussed in my article previously mentioned, Modern Philology, Vol. TV, 
pp. 157-60, and in places there cited. 

® As pointed out by Professor Hales in the Atheneum, March 28, 1903. 
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whole, authorship by the Countess of Oxford may be dismissed 
as a not very plausible guess. 

Professor Skeat’s more serious contention that F, L. and A, L. 
are by the same person—the same woman—requires more 
detailed examination. It depends fundamentally upon the 
assumption that because the author purports to have been a 
woman, woman she must have been. Insistence upon this 
point implies not only that no man would have used so simple 
a device as concealment of sex; but also, in case the poem is a 
translation or adaptation from the French, that no English man 
would have translated a French woman’s poem. As a matter of 
fact concealment of sex is not unknown in fourteenth and fifteenth 
century literature. Deschamps wrote several poems purporting 
to be by women,’ and Christine de Pisan several purporting to 
be by men.? Lydgate, too, is credited with ‘a balade sayde 
by a gentillwoman which loued a man of gret estate.’* Pro- 
ceeding on the assumption, however, that F. Z. and A. L. must 
be by women, Professor Skeat goes summarily to the conclusion 
that both are by the same woman.‘ 

(1) ‘The first point,’ he says, ‘is that (with the sole excep- 
tion of the Nutbrown Maid) no English poems exist, . . . written 
previously to 1500, and purporting to be written by a woman.’® 
Therefore, the argument seems to run, these two poems which 
do purport to be by women, must be both by the same woman ; 
because no two women in England in the fifteenth century 
could have written poetry. It would seem more reasonable to 
say that because Professor Skeat finds no record of early Eng- 


' As noted by Professor Kittredge in Modern Philology, Vol. 1, p. 2. 
*E.g., the ‘Complaintes Amoureuses’ in Ocuvres Poétiques, ed. Roy ; 
Société des Anciens Textes Frangais, Vol. 1, pp. 281 ff. 

Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in the British Museum, 1854-1875, 
Vol. 11, p. 699. The editor of The Paston Letters suggests that the Verses 
mentioned above may have been written by Lydgate. 

* Chaucerian and Other Pieces, Introduction, pp. ]xiii ff. 
*It should be noted by the way that The Nutbrown Maid does not purport to 
be by a woman, but by a man. See line 3 of the last stanza. 
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lish women poets,’ therefore these poems were not by women 
at all. 

(2) In A. Z. all the characvers, except the gentleman to 
whom the author’s dream is told, are ladies; in F. L. ‘the 
principal characters are ladies and the chief personages are 
queens.’ It is difficult to see what force can reasonably be 
attached to this coincidence. Men have certainly been known 
in all ages to make women prominent in their poetry. The facet 
that Eustache Deschamps mentions the Orders of the Flower 
and the Leaf as orders particularly of women’ abundantly 
accounts for the importance of the sex in F. LZ. And if it 
should be said that for this reason a woman is more likely to 
have written about the orders, the only answer needed is that 
all the other known references to them are by men—Chaucer, 


Deschamps, and Charles d’Orleans.* 


Moreover, the resemblance 
in this respect, which Professor Skeat sees between the two 
poems compared, is not readily apparent. In A. J. no men 
play a direct part. In F. L. there are elaborate jousts by a 


‘rout’ of ‘men at armes,’ 


including the most famous heroes of 
romance and history ; and the number of knights and ladies in 


both companies appears to be equal.‘ Indeed, it can not be 


said that women are more prominent than men in F. L. except 


as the ‘chief personages are queens.’ And it is difficult to see 
how a medizval poet of either sex could naturally have made 
anyone but Flora leader of a company of worshippers of the 
Flower ; or why the choice of Diana as leader of a company of 
brave men and chaste women (especially in view of the inevita- 


1 However, Marie de France lived and wrote in England, though not in Eng- 
lish, long before the fifteenth century ; and Professor Manly tells me that he 
has a record of payment for a play made to a woman during the fifteenth 
century. 

* Oeuvres Completes, Société des Anciens Textes Frangais, Vol. rv, p. 259. 
Deschamps gives the names of men who apparently belonged to the orders, 
however. 

®Chaucer, Prologue to Legende of Good Women; Deschamps, Oewvres, Vol. 
Iv, pp. 257 ff. ; d’Orleans, Poésies, ed. d’ Héricault, Vol. 1, pp. 79 ff. 

‘* F. L., ll. 196, 504-25, 322, 326. 
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ble feminine leadership of the contrasted company) should be of 
any value whatever as evidence of feminine authorship. As 
well argue that a woman must have written The Legende of 
Good Women. 

(3) ‘But, says Professor Skeat, ‘the most characteristic 
thing is the continual reference to colours, dresses, ornaments, 
and decorations ;’ the implication “ing that only a woman 
would have been likely to write | out such things. As a 
matter of fact, ‘continual’ is too strong a word. When the 
adherents of the Leaf are introduced, there is a rather elaborate 
description of their appearance and attire ; and again when the 
adherents of the Flower appear, a much briefer description.* 
But these are the only passages of the kind, and medieval 
poetry known to be by men is full of such passages.” More- 
over, in the portion about the followers of the Leaf, much the 
greater amount of space (approximately nine and a half 
stanzas to three and a half) is given to such masculine appur- 
tenances as ‘scochones,’ ‘hors-harneys,’ armor, and so forth. 
Hence if we must assume that only a woman would have 
written of ‘seams and collars and sleeves,’ must we not also 
assume that only a man would have shown detailed knowledge 
of the trappings of a knight and his horse? 

(4) As to the verbal resemblances which Professor Skeat 
points out between F. LZ. and A. L.,* all may be accounted for 
by use of the common- stock of imitators of Chaucer. All of 
the words, phrases, and short passages in F. L. which he com- 
pares with similar passages in A. Z. may be found in works of 
Chaucer or Lydgate or others of the Chaucerian school ; usually 
not once only but over and over again. I have made a list of 


'F. L., VW. 141 ff. ; 327 ff. 

*E. g., The Romaunt of the Rose, Chaucerian version, ll. 562-79, 888-908, 
1071-1128, etc., ; Lydgate’s Reson and Sensuallyte, ed. Sieper (Early English 
Text Society, 1901-3), ll. 347 ff., 1147 ff., 1392 ff., 1555 ff., 1724 ff., 2810 ff., 
5337 ff., ete. 

*Not only in his Introduction, but also in his notes on both poems—Chau- 
cerian and Other Pieces, pp 529-38. 
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such passages, too long for publication; but persons familiar 
with Chaucerian English will hardly need it.’ 

(5) Proceeding with Professor Skeat’s general argument, we 
come to the following: ‘ Very characteristic of female author- 
ship is the remark that the ladies vied with each other as to 
which looked the best ; a remark which occurs in both poems; 
see F. 188, A. 384.’ Unfortunately this is not an accurate 
statement of the meaning of the passage in F. L., as a careful 
reading of ll. 187-89 will at once show. There is no sugges- 
tion that the women of the company of the Leaf were con- 
sciously vying with one another; the author merely says that 
in her ‘herber’ she was well situated for looking at them 
carefully and deciding for herself ‘ who fairest was.’* On the 
other hand, in A. L., ll. 383-85, the company of ladies, of 
whom the author was a member, laid wagers among themselves 


as to 
Which of us was atyred 2 odliest, 
And of us al which shuld be praysed best.* 


Surely observations so essentially different as these might have 
been made by different persons ; and neither is quite beyond 
the reach of the masculine intellect. 

(6). The resemblances in plan and structure upon which 
Professor Skeat comments are as truly parts of the common 
poetical material of the time as the phrases already discussed 


under (4). Opening with a description of nature is perfectly 


conventional ; and there are many poems which in this regard 
resemble F. Z. much more closely than does A. Z., because in 


‘A conclusion similar to mine is stated, without argument, by Dr. W. A. 
Neilson, in his study of The Origins and Sources of The Court of Love ; Harvard 
Studies, Vol. v1, p. 152. 

* This passage in F. L. far more closely resembles Chaucer's remark in the 
Knight's Tale, A, ll. 2201-2. 

5Cf. Lydgate’s Reson and Sensuallyte, ll. 1945-46, in which Mercury, telling 
about the strife of the goddesses for the golden apple, says they contended as to 


Who fairest was, and did excelle 
Of beaute for to bere the belle. 
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the latter the natural setting is not the usual one of spring. I 
have gone into this matter in some detail elsewhere,’ and need 
only repeat here that, if such matters as the ‘world of ladies,’ 
the ‘abundance of dresses, and gems, and bright colours,’ the 
manner of explanation of the allegory, furnish evidence of com- 
mon authorship of F. L. and A. L., a large part of the French 
and English poetry of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
must also have been by the same person. 

On the whole the differences between /. LZ. and A. L. seem 
more notable than the resemblances. Professor Skeat himself 
mentions the much more frequent occurrence of the feminine 
ein F.L. Professor Neilson notes ‘the frequency of run-on 
stanzas in the Flower and the Leaf, and the absence of them in 
the Assembly,’ and comments on the decidedly different move- 
ment of the two poems.? Professor Skeat admits that A. L. is 
‘longer and duller,’ but at once qualifies the admission in a 
way difficult to understand ; for it is safe to say that most 
readers have found the two poems almost at opposite poles 
in interest and charm. Both consist largely of conventional 
saterial ; both are allegorical, though in widely different ways ; 
both are in language and metre imitative of Chaucer. But in 
F. L. the diction is picturesque, the action moves briskly, the 
central idea is brought out pointedly, and all the details are in 
harmony. On the other hand, A. Z. abounds to an exceptional 


degree in repetitions, cireumlocutions, ‘ tags,’ unidiomatic Eng- 


lish, and the clumsiest devices to secure rime ; what little action 
it presents is dull and trivial; and the central idea is so far 
from clear that Professor Skeat himself has singularly misin- 
terpreted it. Especially in relation to the allegory are the 


' Modern Philology, Vol. rv, pp. 281 ff. 

* Harvard Studies, Vol. vt, p. 152. 

* He says (Chaucerian and Other Pieces, p. 1xx), ‘ A considerable part... . 
may have been much appreciated at the time, as having reference to the 
ordering of a large medieval household.’ The foundation for this remark is 
the fact that various ladies are respectively the porter, usher, steward, cham- 
berlain, etc., in the house of Loyalty ; but any reference to the ‘ordering of a 
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differences between F. J. and A. LZ. noticeable. In the former 
the companies of knights and ladies are introduced as real 
people. There is hardly a hint of allegory till the explanation 
is given near the end, and even then the characters receive no 
abstract names. But in A. LZ. we have from the beginning a 
host of such lifeless personifications as developed in the wake 
of the Roman de la Rose after the original inspiration had spent 
itself. FF. L. belongs with The Parlement of Foules or the Pro- 
logue to The Legende of Good Women; it has interest apart 
from its allegory. A. L. is nothing without its didacticism and 
its allegory. 

The conclusion, then, as to Professor Skeat’s whole theory of 
authorship is that it is not only unproved but unlikely. The 
author of F. Z. may have been a woman; but was probably 
not the same person as the author of A. Z. And it should not 
be assumed on the present evidence that the author was a 
woman at all. The style and subject matter of F. L. present 
closer resemblances to undisputed work of John Lydgate than 
to that of any other known English author, even Chaucer. 

The resemblances of F. LZ. to the work of Lydgate are of 
many kinds. To treat formal matters first, it is in Lydgate’s 
favorite stanza, the so called ‘rhyme royal,’ and has in a 
marked degree the peculiarities that have been noted in Lyd- 
gate’s use of the five-stress line.’ Of the five types of lines 
described by Professor Schick, we may take no account of A 
and B, since these are not peculiar to Lydgate and B is rare in 
our poem. 

Type C, however, deserves close attention. This is the 


‘peculiarly Lydgatian type,’ says Professor Schick, ‘in which 


large medieval household’ is purely incidental, and apart from the purpose 
of the poem. Such allegorical household officers are met with regularly in 
poems of the Court of Love group, to which A. L. clearly belongs. It is nota 
treatise on housekeeping, but a Court of Love allegory. See in this connection 
Dr. Neilson’s dissertation, chap. iii, passim ; Harvard Studies, Vol. v1. 

This discussion of metre is based mainly on Schick’s chapter on Lydgate’s 
metre in his Introduction to The Temple of Glas, E. E. T. 8., 1891; pp. liv ff. 
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the thesis is wanting in the caesura, so that two accented sylla- 
bles clash together,’ near the middle of the line. Line 5: 


‘Catising the gréund, féle t¥mes and 6ft,’ 


is an example of this type, which is frequent in F. L., as the 
following list will show: ll. 5, 15(?), 20, 55, 172, 218, 222, 
239, 242, 259, 268, 277(?), 300, 312, 421(?), 492. Many 
more lines besides these may be taken as of type C if Professor 
Skeat’s emendations, made to normalize the grammar or the 
metre, are disregarded. Thus line 14: 


‘ Of this sesofin wéxeth [ful] glad and light.’ 


may be scanned without ‘ful’ as a Lydgatian line of type C. 
‘Ful’ is not needed for the sense, is not in the earliest text we 
have of the poem, and is not needed for the metre. Lines 
similar to this are: 50, 66, 75, 103, 116, 131, 175, 235, 425, 
438, 494, 505, 542, 555, 562. It is not contended that in all 
these cases the emendations are undesirable, for they sometimes 
improve the lines; but they are in the great majority of cases 


needless. 

The foregoing figures indicate that this ‘ peculiarly Lydgatian 
type’ of line occurs at least as frequently in F. L. as Professor 
Schick finds it in The Temple of Glas. It is found very rarely 
in Chaucer,' or in the poems by other writers than Lydgate in 
Skeat’s Chaucerian and Other Pieces. It occurs rather frequently 
in the pieces by Lydgate in the volume just named: in The 
Complaint of the Black Knight, ll. 35, 50, 67, 76, 100, ete. ; 
The Flour of COurtesye, ll. 1, 22, 34, 44, 50, 54, 62, 63, ete. ; 
To My Sovereign Lady, \l. 4, 63, ete. 

Type D, ‘the acephalous or headless line, in which the first 
syllable has been cut off,’ is very common in F. L. Though 
Professor Schick does not find many such lines in The Temple 
of Glas, Professor Sieper has pointed out that they are very 
common in Reson and Sensuallyte.* 


! See Skeat’s Oxford Chaucer, Vol. v1, Introduction, p. xcii. 
* Vol. 0 of his ed., pp. 11, 12. 
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Lines of type E, ‘ with trissyllabic first measure,’ are rare in 
F. L., and unimportant as not peculiarly Lydgatian. 

Rough lines, not belonging clearly to any of the above types, 
are very numerous in F. L. Doubtless this is partly because 
of the many imperfections of the text, our earliest source for 
which, Speght’s Chaucer of 1598, is apparently much modern- 
ized. Professor Skeat has made an effort to restore the probable 
original; but as we have seen, he has sometimes emended 
unnecessarily, while at the same time he has been forced to 
leave numerous unmetrical lines. Such are, for example, 126, 
177, 178, 186, 195, 220, 229, 252, 272, 299, 325, 334, 
352, 376, 397, 402, 404, 410, 430, 589, 593. It must be 
admitted that these lines show a lack of sensitiveness to rhythm 
such as Professor Schick finds frequently in the work of Lyd- 
gate. 

As to rime, the characteristics on which Professor Schick com- 
ments' are found in F.L. Differences in ~ quality of the 
rime vowel are not regarded ; e. g., in ll. 37-42, 198-201, 212- 
15, 328-29, 405-06, 590-983. No difference is made between 
ei and ai in ll. 421-23. Cheap rimes are frequent, especially 
of adverbs in /y and verb forms in ing: e. g., ll. 128-30, 156- 
59, ete.; 141-43, 251-52, ete. We also find ese rimed with 
disese, ll. 20-21, 377-78 ; quantitee with plentee, 76-77 ; plesyr 
with desyr, 113-15; echoon with oon, 142-44, 468-69; cereal 
with al, 209-10; ware with were, 261-63; indede with dede, 
480-81; notable with Table, 513-15; rede (verb) with rede 
(adj.), 590-93. There are also in F. L., as in Lydgate, rimes in 
which the nel e is disregarded, as follows: ll. 27-28, 114-16- 
17, 163-65-66, 205-7-8, 212-14-15, 247-49-50, 387-89-90, 
398-99. It ieaid be sestiutindle noted that probably the 


most important of these irregularities in F. L.,—the rimes of 
passe and was, ll, 27-8, 114-16 ; and of compas, pace, and face, 
163-65-66,—have an exact counterpart among the examples 
given by Professor Schick on p. lxii. Still other rimes are of 


1 Introduction to Temple of Glas, pp. |x ff. 
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this type in Speght’s edition of F. LZ., but have been normalized 
by Professor Skeat’s changes in spelling ; as follows: Il. 1-3, 
78-80, 85-87-89, 191-93-94, 219-21-22, 583-85-86. Among 
these latter are rimes of y and ie such as are found in Lydgate. 

Last but not least of metrical points is the fact that run-on 
stanzas, such as are very numerous in F.L., are frequently 
found in Lydgate’s work, and rarely in that of Chaucer and of 
Lydgate’s contemporaries. The following table will bring out 
the facts clearly : 


Fils, © 2 s “8 »- «. eee oe eee 


Poems by Lydgate : 


3 eM, io. ae a 97 stanzas, 19 run-on.’? 


! The following abbreviations of titles will be used hereafter : 

A. G.—The Assembly of Gods, ed. Triggs (E. E. T. 8., 1895). Attributed 
to Lydgate, but L.’s authorship is questioned by Sieper; R. S., Vol. 11, Pre- 
face, p. vi. 

B. D.—Chaucer’s Boke of the Duchess. Chaucer references are to Skeat’s 
Oxford ed. 

B. K.—Lydgate’s Complaint of the Black Knight ; Chaucerian and Other 
Pieces, pp. 245 ff. 

C. B.—Lydgate’s Chorl and the Bird; M. P., pp. 179 ff. 

F. C.—Lydgate’s Flour of Curtesye ; Chaucerian and Other Pieces, pp. 266 ff. 

Tsopus—Lydgate’s translations from Aesop: I, ed. Sauerstein, Anglia, Vol. 
Ix, pp. 1 ff. ; Il, ed. Zupitza, Herrig’s Archiv, Vol. 85, pp. 1 ff. 

L. G. W.—Chaucer’s Legende of Good Women. 

M. P.—Lydgate’s Minor Poems, ed. Halliwell (Percy Society, Vol. u, 
1840). 

Night.—Lydgate’s Two Nightingale Poems, ed. Glauning (E. E. T. S., 1900) ; 
referred to as I and II respectively. 

Pil.—Lydgate’s Pilgrimage of the Life of Man (translation from de Guille- 
ville), ed. Furnivall (E. E. T. 8., 1899, 1901). 

R. R.—Le Roman de la Rose. References are to the Chaucerian version. 

R. S.—Lydgate’s Reson and Sensuallyte. 

Secrees—Lydgate and Burgh’s Secrees of Philosophers, ed. Steele (E. E. T. 
8., 1894). 

T. G.—Lydgate’s Temple of Glas. 

T hebes—Lydgate’s Story of Thebes. References are to the reprint in Uhal- 
mers’ English Poets, Vol. 1, pp. 570 ff. 

? Part of this is a lyrical ‘‘ compleynt,”’ less loose in structure than a poem 
mainly narrative or descriptive. 
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Poems not by Lydgate in Chaucerian and Other Pieces: 


occleve’s er of Cupi . No run-on stanzas. 
Hoccleve’s Lett Cupid, No rv stanzas 

a Belle Dame sans Merci . 3 stanzas -on. 
La Belle D Merci, 108 stanzas, 4 run-on.’ 
Henryson’s Testament of Cressid, 88 “ Oe... 
The Cuckoo and the Nightingale, 58 2 “ 
pean ate Ge... « - 3.7 4 .™ 
Gower’s Praise of Peace, No run-on stanzas. 


Thus run-on stanzas are frequent, among Chaucerian imitations, 
only in F. Z., in works of Lydgate, and in The Court of Love, 
which is late and probably influenced by Lydgate.* 

The language of Lydgate, in its grammatical aspects, is not 
sufficiently different from that of Chaucer to furnish solid 
ground for argument. It may be said, however, that F. L. 
resembles Lydgate’s work in the usual but not universal use of 
the final e.‘ Professor Skeat himself points out that the use, in 
F. L., of very with adjectives is like Lydgate and not like 
5 


Chaucer.’ I may also add that the insertion of ‘scraps of 


French,’ on which Professor Skeat comments in his comparison 


of F. L. and A. L., is found in Lydgate frequently ; e. g., in the 
poems numbered xi and xx1r in Chaucerian and Other Pieces. 

In the matter of style, it must be admitted at the outset that 
F. L. is more attractive to present-day readers than most of 
Lydgate’s work. Yet it will be found that his main character- 
istics are here. Professor Schick pronounces his work ‘ drawled 


out and incompact.’ ‘His sentences run on aimlessly, without 


' The stanzaic part here is largely lyric. 

* The run-on stanzas occur in the translator’s portion of the poem, which is 
doubtless late enough to have been influenced by Lydgate. 

* As shown by Neilson, Harvard Studies, Vol. v1, chap. vii. 

*See Schick’s Introduction, pp. Lxxiii ff. 

5 Chaucerian and Other Pieces, p. Lxv. 
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definite stop, and it is often difficult to say where a particular 
idea begins or ends.’' This description applies very well to 
the structure of at least the following portions of F. L.: Il. 
1-14, 15-21, 22-36, 64-77, 92-105, 113-26, 141-63, 190- 
203, 218-30, 239-63, 274-87, 302-13, 323-33, 360-71, 
427-41, 547-57. Some of these sentences are so involved as 
to seem incapable of grammatical analysis, and may therefore 
be classed with the anacolutha found frequently in Lydgate’s 
work ; especially ll. 51-3, 89-91, 151-3, 214-15, 222-3, 
521-3, 530-32, 554, 558-65. 

The ‘long sermons and moralizations’ in which Lydgate 
delights are represented in F. L. by the elaborate explanation 
of the allegory in Il. 467-581. 

Such incongruous mixture of ideas and persons of different 
ages of the world as Professor Schick discusses is not so much 
characteristic of Lydgate as of medieval literature in general. 
It is found in F. L., to a degree, in the association of the Nine 
Worthies, the Knights of the Round Table, the Douze Pairs, 
the Knights of the Garter, and women of all ages, under the 
leadership of Flora and Diana. 

The use of ‘ expletives, pleonasms and certain stock phrases’ 
is also characteristic of Middle English poetry in general. Such 
expressions are frequent in Lydgate and in F. L., as indeed in 
Chaucer, but not so frequent as in later poems of less inspira- 
tion, such as A. L. 

‘The effort after parallelism of expression,’ which Professor 
Sieper finds very prominent in Lydgate’s work,’ is plainly 
apparent in F. L. A few examples from the opening stanzas 
will illustrate the point: ‘ fele tymes and oft,’ 1. 5; ‘feld and 
mede,’ 9; ‘good and hoolsom,’ 10; ‘old and deede,’ 11 ; ‘ glad 
and light,’ 14; ‘siknesse nor disese,’ 21; ‘my gere and myn 
array,’ 26 ; ete. 


1See 7. G., pp. cxxxiv ff. Probably the run-on stanzas noted above are 
largely to be accounted for by this loose, wandering structure. 
*R.S., Vol. u, pp. vi, 2, 6, 45 ff. 
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Other peculiarities of Lydgate, discussed by Professor Schick 
under the head of style,' will be treated below in connection 
with resemblances of the subject matter of F. L. to the work of 
Lydgate. These are chiefly his love of allegory, his familiarity 
with the Court of Love idea, and hi: apologetic vein. The 
Lydgatian peculiarities pointed out by Dr. Glauning’ will also 
be discussed below. 

In the consideration of subject matter, it is desirable to 
examine in some detail the principal elements of our poem, 
This can be done rapidly, however, owing to my discussion of 
these elements in the paper already mentioned.* Many of the 
elements are conventional, and therefore separately of no great 
value; but taken altogether they are surely of significance, 
especially because of the numerous cases in which the phrasing 
as well as the thought of F. Z. resembles Lydgate. The 
similarities to be pointed out below are not merely verbal, like 
most of those which Professor Skeat has been criticized for 
over-emphasizing ;* they are similarities in both thought and 
expression.° 

The specific details of the astronomical reference at the 
beginning of F. L. find their closest parallel in Lydgate’s B. K-' 
Descriptions of spring are common in Lydgate, several present- 
ing in similar terms practically all the points dwelt upon in 
F.L, The most elaborate is in R. 8." In Lydgate’s Testament,’ 
also, the ‘bareyn soil’ is clothed with ‘newe lyveree,’ flowers 


‘T. G., pp. exxxviii-xlii. * Night., pp. xxxv-—vi. 

% Modern Philology, Vol. rv, pp. 121 ff., 281 ff. To be referred to hereafter 
simply as Sources. I shall as completely as possible avoid repetition of matter 
therein contained. 

*P. 377 above. 

5 Of course it must be continually borne in mind that F. L., like nearly all 
of Lydgate’s work, is a conscious imitation of Chaucer. 

6 Sources, p. 282. Cf. F. L., ll. 1-3, 7-9, 534; with B. K., ll. 1-4, 595. 

’ Sources, p. 310. Cf. R. S., ll. 96 ff. ; with F. L., ll. 4-14. The phrase at 
the end of 1. 14—‘ glad and light’—seems to have been a favorite one with 
Lydgate. I find it in M.P., pp. 4, 217; 7. G., L 1216; Thebes, pp. 571, 
582, 586. 


5M. P., pp. 242 ff. 
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spring up, birds sing, there are ‘holsom shoures,’ it is the 
season of joy.’ In Pil.? Nature tells the poet how she renews 
the earth’s beauties year after year, clothing with buds all 


Wych, with wynter, dede I made.* 


Like other medieval writers of love allegories with the 
spring-time setting, Lydgate often represents himself as sleep- 
less ;* and as rising before dawn, or about dawn, and going 
into a pleasant grove or meadow. Thus in F, C. (ll. 34, 35) 
he goes to a grove to see the birds choose their mates; in B. K. 


he goes 
Into the wode, to here the briddes singe.® (1. 23) 


In R.S. there is a forest with a regularity of arrangement 
resembling that described in F. Z.—a regularity found also 
earlier in R. R. and in B.D.° The ‘path of litel brede,’ 
‘forgrowen ... with gras and weede,’ which the poet finds in 
F. L., resembles the ‘litel wey’ of B. K., which leads 


Toward a park, enclosed with a wal 
In compas rounde, 


like the ‘herber’ enclosed by a ‘hegge .. . that yede [as] in 
compas,’ of our poem.” A similar arbor, in both C. B. and 


‘Of. F. L., Ul. 6, 10. ‘Holsom aire’ and ‘holsom shoures’ are frequently 
mentioned by Lydgate. See M. P., p. 244; Thebes, pp. 579, 588, 594. 

* LI. 3468 ff. 

°Of. F. L., ll. 11-12. Farther specific resemblances to F. L. will be found 
in B. K. and at the beginning of the Prologue to Thebes. See Sources, pp. 
307-9. 

‘Cf. F. L., ll. 17-21; with 7. G., 1.12; R.S., Il. 194 ff. ; Night. I, 1. 44; 
B. K., ll. 15 ff. Glauning, in his Introduction to Night., p. xxxv, mentions 
‘the sleepy poet’ (apparently an error for ‘sleepless’) among ‘points. . . 
common in Lydgate’s works.’ 

°Of. F. L., ll. 27, 37. Cf. also F. L., ll. 36-38, with C. B., p. 181: 

[The bird] with hir song made hevy hertes lighte 
That to beholde it was an hevenly sighte. 

‘Cf. F. L., ll. 29-81, with R. S., ll. 2730-32, 2767-68 ; R. R., ll. 1391 ff. ; 
B. D., i. 419 ff. See Sources, pp. 286, 300, 311, 320. 

"Of. F. L., ll. 48-45, 49-55; with B. K., ll. 38-40. 
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B. K., is said to be ‘ benched ;’ in C. B. ‘benched with turves,’ 
as in F. Z. and in Chaucer’s Prologue to L. G. W.' The attri- 
bution of healing powers to the odor of the eglantine in F. L,— 
a common device—in manner of expression strikingly resembles 
the following lines from R. 8. : 

That ther nys hert, I dar expresse, (1. 5607) 

Oppressed so with hevynesse, 

Nor in sorwe so y-bounde, 

That he sholde ther ha founde 

Comfort hys sorowe to apese 

To a-sette her hert at ese.” 


The description of the nightingale’s song in F. L. (Il. 99- 
105), though in part conventional, bears particular resemblance 
to The Cuckoo and the Nightingale (ll. 98—100),* and to various 
passages from Lydgate. Thus in Night. I (ll. 82-84) her notes 


rang ‘thorgh-oute the wode,’ 


so merily ande so shryll, 
The wych enchesoned me tabide there styll. 


In B.K. the birds 


So loude songe, that al the wode rong ; 


and the nightingale 


With so gret mighte her voys gan out-wreste 
Right as her herte for love wolde breste.* 


The use of ‘ravished’ as in F. J. (ll. 103, 114) is very 
common in Lydgate, several times in passages similar to these. 
In Night. I ‘thys blessed bred’ ‘ thorghly my hert raueshed had 
and persed’ (1. 52). In R. 8. (ll. 203, 204), ‘I was ravysshed, 
as thoughte me,’ to hear the birds.’ The description of the 


1D. G. W., B, ll. 203-4; C. B., p. 181; B. K., Il. 125-26. 

2Cf. F. L., ll. 79-84; also B. K., ll. 99-105. 

* A poem to which the author of F. L. appears to allude in ll. 39-42, and 
Lydgate in M. P., pp. 23, 119, 205. 

*Cf. also M. P., p. 182. 

5See also R. S., ll. 3656, 3839, 5094; 7. G., 1. 16. In this connection also 
F. L., 1. 447, may be compared with Night. II, 1. 73, and with C. B., bottom 


of p. 181. 
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voices heard from the arbor in F, L. (ll. 128-33) is very closely 
paralleled in R. S, (ll. 5202-20), especially in the use of the 
words ‘ melodious acorde,’ ‘ soote armonye,’ ‘aungelyke,’ and in 
the thought that no man ever heard such melody. The com- 
parison with angels and the word ‘armonye’ seem to have been 
favorites of Lydgate.’ 

The vision of a company of people similar in a general way 
to the adherents of the Leaf and of the Flower is very common, 
especially in poems connected in any way with the Court of 
Love idea. The most influential poem of this type was R. R., 
of which one of the best imitations, Les Echecs Amoureux, was 
the original of Lydgate’s R.S. The description in the latter 
poem of a company of lovers in the garden of Deduit and Cupid 
presents numerous striking points of resemblance to F. L.’ 

The costumes of the company of the Leaf are richly adorned 
with precious stones, a fact which Professor Skeat emphasizes 
because of similar details in A. LZ. The closest parallels, how- 
ever, are between F. L. and passages from Chaucer and Lyd- 
gate. As Schick and Glauning have noted,* the latter seems 
to have been a notable lover of precious stones. From a long 
list of references I suggest special comparison of F. L. 148, with 
R.S. 2848; F. L. 153, with R.S. 1400; F. L. 149-50 with 
C.B., p. 188; and F. L. 149, 224, with Isopus I, p. 1.4 The 
description of the costumes in general is more than matched in 
Lydgate’s Pur le Roy (M. P., pp. 2 ff.), and especially in the 
description of the appearance and clothing of the chief person- 
ages in R.S.° Diana’s clothing is particularly worth notice 
because of her leadership of the company of the Leaf. She 


‘See M. P., pp. 8, 10, 11, 182, 246, etc. ; 7. G., Il. 269 (and notes there- 
on), 581, 1304, 1363, p. 62; R. S.. ll. 161, 277, 1765, 3637, 5215; Night. II, 
ll. 5, 357; Thebes, pp. 572, 577, 601 ; Secrees, 1. 1308. 

70f. R. S., ll. 5232 ff. (see Sources, p. 312), with F. L., ll. 137, 183 ff., 
196, 295, 302-3, 326. 

‘Introduction to T. G., p. exvi, note; and note on Night. II, 1. 2. 

‘See also M. P., p. 46; T. G., p. 12; F. C., ll. 120-21 ; Nighe. II, ll. 33 ff. ; 
R.S., ll. 6112, ete. ; Thebes, p. 581. 

* Already referred to, p. 377 above, note 2. 

4 
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wears in R.S. a dazzling white robe ‘ryche of stonys and 
tresour,’ and a golden crown ‘ful of grete pereles whyte.’' The 
white clothing of the adherents of the Leaf seems to have been 
suggested by the leadership of Diana and by the common use 
of white as the color of purity. That this use was familiar to 
Lydgate is shown by passages in Pur le Roy that I have cited 
elsewhere.? The use of green for the costumes of the adherents 
of the Flower is in harmony with the specific meaning of incon- 
staney given that color by Lydgate in Falls of Princes.’ The 
chaplets of flowers worn by the company of the Flower accord 
with the conventional association of such chaplets with the 
festivities of light love; as also in R. 8, (ll. 1572~—74), where 
Venus wears a crown ‘f roses. 

The details in F. L. as to the jousting of the knights of the 
Leaf are paralleled in Lydgate’s Thebes. In the account of a 
combat between Tideus and Polimite, we are told how “ they 
ronne togider on horse-backe”’ and “ Either on other first his 
spere brake.”* And in describing the kings and princes that 
came to help Adrastus in Thebes, Lydgate assures us : 

That as I trow, sith the world began 
There was not seene so many a manly man, 
So wel horsed with spere and with shield.® 

The cult of the daisy, the object of worship of the Order of 
the Flower, must of course have been well known to Lydgate. 
He mentions this flower frequently, usually with an allusion to 
Chaucer’s choice of it as Alcestis’ flower.’ In one such passage, 
in the Poem against Self-Love, there is a possible allusion to 


F. L.: 

. ae 
Alcestis flower, with white, with red and greene, 
Displaieth hir crown geyn Phebus bemys brihte, 
In stormys dreepithe— 


1Cf. F. L., ll. 141, 148, 172. ? Sources, pp. 143-44. 

5 See Sources, p. 147; also A. G., ll. 320 ff. 

* Thebes, p. 581 ; cf. F. L., ll. 280, 284. 

® Thebes, p. 591 ; cf. F. L., ll. 124-26, 198. 

® See T. G., 1. 74 (and Schick’s note thereon) ; M. P., pp. 23, 161 ; Chaw- 
cerian and Other Pieces, x xt, 1. 22. 
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the italicized words describing exactly the state of the Flower 
and its followers after the storm. 

This brings us to the allegory of F. L., with which Lydgate 
is notably in harmony. The white-robed adherents of the Leaf, 
unaffected by the heat and the storm that annoy the company of 
the Flower, are people who have been chaste, brave, and stead- 
fast in love ; the green-robed adherents of the Flower, whom 
the sun’s heat burns and the rain bedraggles, are people who 
have cared for nothing but hunting and hawking and playing in 
meads. In other words, those who take the Leaf as their em- 
blem are characterized by ‘ during qualities’ such as laurel and 
woodbine and hawthorn leaves possess; those who serve the 
Flower have the instability of the flower. 

Lydgate often mentions the enduring nature of certain kinds 
of leaves and the transitory nature of flowers. Most of his 
references I have pointed out elsewhere,’ but I shall add a few 
striking lines from the Testament : 

Lych as in Ver men gretly them delite 

To beholde the bewté sovereyne 

Of thes blosmys, som blew, rede, and white, 
To whos fresshnesse no colour may atteyne, 
But than unwarly comyth a wynd sodeyne, 


For no favour list nat for to spare 
Fresshnesse of braunchys, for to make hem bare. 


Whan Ver is fresshest of blosmys and of flourys, 
An unwar storm his fresshnesse may apayre.* 


The use of the nightingale, singing in the laurel tree, as the 
bird of the Leaf, is notably in harmony with the exalted charac- 
ter Lydgate gives this bird. In Night. II the poet thinks the 


bird is asking Venus to take vengeance 


On false lovers whiche that bien vntriewe. (1. 17) 


The bird in C, B. (not specifically the nightingale, however) 
sings from a laurel tree. The nightingale sings from a laurel 


' Sources, p. 138. 2M. P., pp. 245-46. 
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tree in Night. I (1. 63), and from a hawthorn in Night. I] 
(1. 356). 

The allegorical conflict in F. L. is essentially between two 
views of life—a serious view and a frivolous view. It some 
what resembles the conflict between Reason and Sensuality in 
Lydgate’s R. S., and still more the rivalry of Venus and Diana 
in the same poem. Nowhere else have I found so importanta 
contrast of the two views of life presented in F. L. Reproof 
of idleness, like that of the followers of the Flower, is fre- 
queatly found in Lydgate’s work.? Especially worthy of 
quotation is the description of the author’s first pawn in R. § 


It— 
Was y-callyd ydelnesse ; (1. 6936) 
In whos shelde men myghte se 
Ful depe y-grave a drye tre 
Without (e) lefe, fruyt, or flours, 
Lych as yt hadde be wyth shours 
Be made naked and bareyn, 
To signyfien in certeyn 
That ydelnesse, to declare, 
In vertu maketh a man ful bare. 


Finally, as to detailed resemblances of F. L. to Lydgate’s 
work in subject matter, the concluding stanza is in an apologetic 
vein such as is found in almost every one of Lydgate’s poems 
of any length. Chaucer, it is true, apologized half humorously 
at times; but Lydgate always seems to be serious, and his 
apologies are much more frequent and abject than Chaucer's. 
Furthermore, Lydgate repeats substantially the same apology 
over and over again, with almost the precise expressions that 
are found in F. L.* The apostrophe, ‘O litel book,’ is particu- 


1See Sources, p. 141. 

*See M. P., pp. 68, 84 ff., 219, 254 ff. ; R. S., ll. 463, 1076; Isopus II, lL 
118, 124. 

*Cf. F. L. 589, with B. K. 170; F. L. 590, with Pil. 162-63, and with 
M. P., pp. 5, 48: 


Wherfore I pray to alle that schalle it reede, 
Under support of your pacyence. 


The last line occurs also in Thebes, p. 572. 
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larly characteristic of Lydgate ; as Professor Schick points out, 
even the Falls of Princes, with its 36,000 lines, is a ‘litle 
booke.’’ Often Lydgate apologizes for his ‘unconning,’ or his 
rudeness.” The expression ‘ put thyself in press’ he frequently 
uses.’ On the whole I have seen nothing more ‘ Lydgatian’ 
than the last stanza of F. L. 

It is not contended that the foregoing detailed resemblances 
between The Flower and the Leaf and the work of Lydgate 
prove that he was the author of our poem. Purely internal 
evidence can seldom be conclusive in such a matter. Indeed, 
any one resemblance taken by itself is usually of very slight 
value. It is mainly the cumulative effect of a great number 
of similarities in different kinds of details that I rely upon. It 
may be urged that the resemblances found in subject matter 
and phrasing are conclusive of no more than intimate knowl- 
edge of Lydgate and close imitation of him. Yet I doubt if 
ever an imitator succeeded in resembling his original in so many 
different ways at once as are pointed out above. The metrical 
evidence is especially valuable on this point. A poet may 
succeed in imitating another in matter and diction, the more 
obvious and easy subjects of imitation; and yet go decidedly 
astray in versification. Lydgate himself, in his early days, 
wrote some excellent imitations of Chaucer, almost every idea 
and phrase of which may be paralleled in his master; but his 
metre is not like Chaucer’s. The Flower and the Leaf, however, 
is like the known work of Lydgate in versification, in subject 


'See Schick’s note on 7. G., 1. 1393. Cf. also 7. G., 1. 1880; Chaucerian 
and Other Pieces, p. 407; Night. I, 1. 1; M. P., pp. 45, 48, 49, 149, 163, 
175, 259. 

*Of. F. L. 591, with B. K. 607, F. C. 104, T. G. 951; Night. I, 112, 177; 
and the passage from the Troy Book, cited in Schick’s note on T. G. 947. Cf. 
F. L. 595, with Pil. 169, 182; F. C. 268; M. P., pp. 22, 48, 193; Isopus I, 
Prologue 1. 40. 

*Dr. Eleanor P. Hammond tells me of seven examples in the first two books 
of the Falls of Princes. Cf. F. L., 592, with Secrees 555, 611; Lydgate’s Ed- 
mund and Fremund III, 1. 1075; A. G. 256, 1755; T. G. 533, 545, 547; M. 
P., pp. 108, 150; Thebes, pp. 589, 599. 
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matter, and in style. It is more like Lydgate at his best as an 
imitator of Chaucer, than it is like any other known work of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; and I have seen no 
other poem, not by Lydgate, which presents so many and such 
striking resemblances to Lydgate’s early work. 


GeorGE L. MARSH. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





Stewart, Thomson’s Seasons, ete. 


TRACES OF THOMSON’S SEASONS IN KLOPSTOCK’S 
EARLIER WORKS. 


LTHOUGH so much has been written on the influence 
A of Milton and Young on Klopstock, so far as I can 
discover no attempt has been made to connect Thomson’s 
Seasons with the Messias or with the early odes by the same 
author. It may have been considered that Paradise Lost 
and Night Thoughts accounted for all the evidences of foreign 
influence which occur so often in the first three cantos of the 
Messias and in the first poems of Klopstock and perhaps it is 
on account of the great influence of Milton and Young that 
the lesser influence of Thomson has been overlooked. No 
mention is made by the Klopstock commentators of any 
influence of Thomson’s poem and Knut Gjerset in his thesis : 
“Der Einfluss von Thomsons Jahreszeiten auf die deutsche 
Literatur des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts,” ' does not consider 
even the possibility of such a connection, Also in the intro~ 
duction to Kleist’s Friihling by August Sauer nothing is said 
of any direct relation between the works of Thomson and 
Klopstock. Kluge, in his National-Literatur,’ writes: “Ausser 
Brockes fand Thomsons Richtung auch bei Haller, Klopstock, 
Kleist tief-empfundene Nachahmung.” 

It is true that Klopstock nowhere in his letters or in his 
odes mentions Thomson although he praises Milton, Young, 
Pope, Singer (Elisabeth Rowe) and Addison* in his poems 
and refers to them in his correspondence. Although no direct 
evidence can thus be produced that Klopstock knew the 


‘ Inaugural-Dissertation, Heidelberg, 1898. 
* Page 100, note 1. 
* Milton, in 5 Odes, Singer in 5, Addison in 2, Pope in 1 and Young in 1. 
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Seasons, still there exist indisputable traces of their influence 
on the earlier odes and perhaps on the Messias, This influence 
is not shown in any large way, as is the case with Paradise 
Lost and Night Thoughts which affected the style, content and 
arrangement of Klopstock’s material in his early works but it 
consists rather in borrowings of ideas, incidents or pictures, 
So closely do the passages referred to below resemble each 
other that there can be no question but that Klopstock had 
read the Seasons, either in the original or as is more probable 
in a translation. It is well known that he did not understand 
English, at least before 1752, for in the oft-quoted letter to 
Gleim from Copenhagen, April 9, of that year, he states that 
he is learning English by reading Young’s works in Count 
Bernstorff’s excellent library of English poets. Moreover, 
Bodmer in a letter to Zellweger, September 5, 1750, declared 
that Klopstock understood neither English nor Italian. Hence 
it is quite certain that prior to 1752 he could not have read 
Thomson’s poem in the original. 

At the time when Klopstock was writing the first three 
cantos of the Messias and the early odes there was in German 
but one complete translation of the Seasons, that by B. H. 
Brockes which appeared in 1744 or 1745,’ The latter is 
the date of the volume of the Irdisches Vergniigen in Gott 
which contains this translation. This is a long-winded affair in 
which the author has taken great liberties in reproducing his 
original and which was severely criticised by his contemporaries, 

Prior to this complete translation of the Seasons, Brockes 
had attempted to put into German several selections from 
Thomson’s poem. 1. The earliest was in 1740 when he added 
a fragment from Spring (vv. 897-1030) to his translation of 


Pope’s Essay on Man. This was accompanied by the English 
text on the opposite page under the title: The Wild and Irregu- 
lar Passion of Love which he translated: Die wilden wnd 
unordentlichen Higenschaften der Liebe, aus Mr. Thomsons 
Seasons. 


1 Cf. Gjerset’s Dissertation, p. 3. 
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2. The Hymn to the Seasons was translated by him as an 
introduction to his Harmonische Himmelslust im Irdischen 
(1741). 

3. Verses from Summer (46-95) were inserted in his 
Morgengedanken (1743). 

4, Verses from Spring (535-827) were used in Friihlings- 
gedicht (1743).' 

In addition to these early efforts there appeared at the end 
of Thirsis und Damons Freundschaftliche Lieder (1745, 2d edi- 
tion 1749) three translations of incidents from the Seasons 
under the title Erzehlungen aus Thomsons Seasons. These were 
the stories of Lavinia (Au. vy. 184-307), Damon (Sum. 
vv. 980-1037) and Celadon and Amelia (Sum. 897-935),? 
Also Bodmer in his Neue kritische Briefe published a transla- 
tion of 16 verses from Spring (715-731). 

Perhaps it is because Thomson was so poorly introduced to 
Klopstock that the latter took less interest in his works and 
was less influenced by him than by the other English authors 
with whom he was acquainted. But the literature of the times 
in Germany was extensively influenced by the Seasons* and 
that poem was much discussed during the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. The great interest is shown by the numerous 
references in the letters of that day to Thomson and his work. 
It is searcely possible that Klopstock did not know the Seasons, 
although he does not mention it anywhere, as we know that 
his friends were acquainted with the poem and were advis- 
ing each other to read it. Thus Schmidt wrote Gleim from 
Langensalza in September, 1750: “Ich habe gestern einen 
sehr vergniigten Abend gehabt, weil ich mit meiner Schwester 
in einem ziemlich artigen Garten allein war und ihr die Stelle 
von der Liebe aus Thomsons Friihling ‘vorlas. Mir diiucht 
Thomsons Poesie ist beinah minnlicher als Kleist’s, der fast 


‘ Both 3 and 4 are in vol. vm of Irdisches Vergniigen in Gott. 

* Verse numbers from edition of 1730. 

* Cf. Sauer’s introduction to Kleist’s Friihling in vol. 1 of his edition of that 
author’s works and also Gjerset’s dissertation. 
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za viel arbeiten lisst. Thomsons Empfindungen sind particu- 
lirer und mehr aus ihren verborgenen Gegenden aufgesucht 
uid feiner entwickelt und er ist wachsamer, bei jeder Gelegen- 
heit die einfachsten Empfindungen seines Herzens mit zu 
entdecken, die er aufs geschichteste in seine Beschreibungen 
zu verweben weiss; anstatt, dass Kleist manchmal in seinen 
Gemiilden zu brusque und ohne genugsamer Anleitung auf- 
bricht und sein Herz enden lisst. Es scheint mir als wenn 
der Engliinder, den Dingen, die er beschreibt, mehr Sitten 
zutheilt. Vielleicht ist dies Urtheil nicht genug iiberlegt; 
demungeachtet hab’ ich es gewagt, weil ich glaubt’ alle meine 
Gedanken in Ihren Schooss ausschiitten zu diirfen.” ' 

Now if Schmidt and Gleim knew the Seasons as well as this 
Klopstock must have heard about the poem from one or the 
other of these, his best friends. We know that Klopstock 
knew Kleist’s Friihling, for he wrote J. G. Schulthess, April 
17, 1750: “In einem einsamen Sommerhaus las uns Ebert, 
der beste Recitator, den ich kenne, Kleistens Friihling vor.”* 
In any discussion regarding Kleist’s poem it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that Thomson would fail to be mentioned, and hence 
it may be assumed that Thomson’s poem was known to Klop- 
stock by 1750. But some of the odes prior to that date 
show such unmistakable traces of the Seasons that it must be 
admitted that Klopstock knew the poem shortly after the first 
translation appeared in Germany. 

Up to the time Klopstock began to learn English the above 
mentioned translations afforded the only means by which he 
could have become acquainted with the Seasons. Some of the 
passages quoted below occur in the minor translations but 
others do not, especially one concerning whose influence there 
can be no question. Hence the author of the odes must have 


' Erich Schmidt states that Schmidt knew Kleist personally and was able to 
compare his Friihling with the Seasons intelligently. Quellen wnd Forschungen, 
vol. 39, p. 18. 

*Cited also by Hamel in the introduction to his edition of Klopstock’s 
works in Kiirschner’s Deut. Nat. Lit., vol. 46,1, p. lv. 
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used Brockes’ work. As before mentioned had Klopstock but 
made the acquaintance of Thomson in the original or in a 
better translation, it is possible that the latter might have 
influenced him to an even greater extent, for the two poets are 
not so entirely different in their attitudes towards the subjects 
they treat. Thomson is so pre-eminently a nature-poet that 
we often lose sight of the fact that a large part of the Seasons 
is made up of panegyrics to God, praises of benefactors, odes 
to friends, songs of love and patriotic eulogies of England. 
In all of these he is paralleled by Klopstock, whose odes are 
commonly grouped under the four subjects: religion, friend- 
ship, love and patriotism. Nowhere does Klopstock indulge 
to any great extent in a description of nature and in his few 
attempts he is not successful.' Even in the Ziircher See, 
generally considered one of his best nature-poems, the picture 
is vague and incomplete, and he soon turns from his setting to 
the more congenial topic of the friends who were with him. 
Hence we cannot hope to find any traces of Thomson as the 
painter of nature in the odes, but we must search rather these 
portions of the Seasons which treat of friendship, love and 
patriotism. 

One feature the two poets had in common, the love of 
solitude or at most the presence of two or three close friends 
only. And it is in a passage of this nature that the influence 
of the Seasons is most unmistakably shown. 


Die Stunden der Weihe. (1748.)? 


V. 25. Deckt, heilge Stunden, decket mit eurer Nacht 
Den stillen Eingang, dass ihn kein Sterblicher 
Betrete, winkt selbst meiner Freunde 
Gerne gehorchten, geliebten Fuss weg ! 


Nur nicht, wenn Schmidt will aus den Versamlungen 
Der Musen Sions zu mir heriibergehn ; 


Of. Ferd. Résiger: ‘‘ Ueber Klopstocks Naturbetrachtung’”’ in the Fest- 
schrift zur Einweihung des neuen Gebiudes fiir das grossherzogliche Gymna- 
sium in Heidelberg. 

*Text from the Muncker-Pawel edition of Klopstock’s Odes. 
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As this passage was considerably changed by Thomson in his 
last edition of the Seasons (1746) I quote the English of the 
1730 text as well as its translation by Brockes, this early form 
of the poem not being easily accessible.’ 


Win. 458. Silence, thou lonely power! the door be thine ; 
See on the hallowed hour that none intrude, 
Save Licidas the friend, with sense refined 
Learning digested well, exalted faith, 
Unstudy’d wit, and humor ever gay. 
Or from the Muses’ hill will Pope descend, 
To raise the sacred hour, to make it smile, 
And with the social spirit warm the heart : 


This passage Brockes has laboriously worked over into the 
following :— 


O Stille! einsame Gewalt ! Es ist die Thiir in deiner Macht. 

Besorge du und nimm in Acht, 

Dass ja, in den geweihten Stunden, kein anderer herein sich dringe, 

Als Lycidas, mein wehrter Freund, der so erhabne Sinnen weist, 

Der von so wohl gepriifter Treue, ein tiefer Kenner aller Dinge, 

Von einem ungezwungnen Witz und immer aufgeweckten Geist. 

Wie, oder wenn, wo Pope will von des Parnassus Héhen steigen, 

Die heilgen Stunden zu erhellen, um sie noch liichelnder zu zeigen, 

Und mit dem Geist, der so gesellig, mein Herz zu wiirmen und zu neigen. 


Klopstock may have taken his title: Stwnden der Weihe from 
Brockes’ translation of hallowed hour which he renders by 
geweihten Stunden. 

The same idea of solitude is found in Wingolf, v. 145 :— 


Doch fern von beyden, niiher der Geisterwelt, 

Wo unbemerkt sich Tugend und Freundschaft eint, 
Wo unberiihmte schéne Thaten 

KG6niglich sind, doch nicht also heissen, 


Wollen wir manchen langsamen Wintertag ; 

(Ihr Bildniss sey dann zwischen uns aufgestellt !) 
Da wollen wir von deinem Gliicke, 

Deiner empfindenden Freundin, reden. 





‘For changes in the text of the Seasons cf. Karl Borchard’s dissertation, 
Halle, 1883: ‘‘ Textgeschichte von Thomson’s Seasons.’’ 
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This is a close parallel to the following passage from Winter 
which Klopstock could have found only in Brockes’ translation. 
V. 468. Thus in some deep retirement would I pass 


The winter-glooms, with friends of various turn, 
Or blithe, or solemn, as the theme inspired : 


This is rendered by Brockes :— 


Auf solche weise wollt ich gern, an einem abgelegnen Orte, 
Des Winters Dunkelheit vertreiben, mit Freunden von verschiedner Sorte 
Bald fréhlich, bald voll tiefen Ernst, so wie der Vorwurf es erlesen. 


This desire to be alone is also found in Summer, vv. 381, 439 ; 
Autumn, vv. 902, 970, but these passages have not contributed 
directly to the odes." 

Again in the oldest form of the ode An Ebert there is a 


passage which shows indisputable signs of having been taken 
from the Seasons :— 


V. 21. Ja, wie einen reisenden Jiingling, der seiner Geliebten 
Und dem empfangenden Blick 
Und dem klopfenden Herzen voll heiliger Zartlichkeit zuweint, 
Wie du den, Donner, ergreifst, 
Tédtend ihn fassest, und seine Gebeine zu fallendem Staub machst, 


Here we find the idea of a youth, his beloved and most striking 
of all, the lightning-stroke changing the body to falling dust. 
Compare this with the tale of Celadon and Amelia in Summer, 
v. 937, where these two lovers, returning from a walk, are 
overtaken by a thunder-storm and even as Celadon embraces 
Amelia to calm her fears the lightning strikes her. To quote 
from Brockes :— 


Und in demselben Augenblick 
Fillt, o Geheimniss-voller Himmel! und unerforschliches Geschick ! 
Dies schéne Bild in einen Haufen von blasser Asche. 


Klopstock might have found this passage in the above-men- 
tioned Erzehlungen in the Frewndschaftliche Lieder where it is 
rendered :-— 


1In the last edition of the Seasons these verses correspond to Summer, 458, 
516, Autumn, 963, 1030. 
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Aus seinen Armen fiel, o des geheimen Schicksals ! 

Das schéne Kind denselben Augenblick 

In einen Aschenhaufen. 
Gessner in his Tod Abels has used this same peculiar thought :— 
5. Canto. So wie wenn drei liebenswiirdige Gespielen, (so 
zirtlich haben sich noch keine geliebt) wenn sie Hand in Hand 
am schénen Sommerabend aufs weisse Aehrenfeld gehen und ein 
plétzlicher Donner vor ihre Fiisse sich hinschleudert, betiubt 
stiirzen sie aufs Feld hin; wenn dann zwo von ihnen aus 
der Betiiubung bebend erwachen und den Aschenhaufen ihrer 
Freundin vor sich sehn: so erschrocken erwachten die Schwe- 
stern und sahn den Erschlagenen. Otto Ritter calls attention 
to this passage in Herrig’s Archiv (vol. 111, 1903, p. 170). 
Adolf Frey in his introduction to Gessner’s works (Nat. Lit., 
vol. 41, p. xxiv), writes concerning this quotation: “ Hin und 
wieder verfallt der Dichter im Streben nach poetischer Sprache 
ins Licherliche.” However two famous poets have found that 
thought not unworthy of their verse. 

At the close of the tale of Celadon and Amelia is one of the 
few similes of the Seasons, This is so closely paralleled in the 
Messias that there can be but little doubt that Klopstock 
borrowed the image from the earlier poem. 

Canto ITI, v. 363. Dass meine Gebeine 


Felsen wiirden, und ewig hier stumm, und ewig hier einsam 
Stiinden, und ein Denkmal der bingsten Traurigkeit wiirden.' 


Brockes gives his original as follows :— 


Summer, 943. Als wie ein Grabmah] aufgefiihret 
Von Marmorstein, stund er, gekriinket, 
Und starr, durch iibermachtes Leid, 
In einer tiefen, steten Still’ und einer steten Traurigkeit. 


As in the preceding case this might have been taken from the 
Erzehlungen, where it is translated more correctly :— 

So steht, doch dieses Gleichniss ist nur matt, 

Der Traurende auf eines Grabmals Marmor 


Gebiickt, auf ewig stumm, auf ewig jammernd. 


'TIn the edition of 1748. These verses are omitted in the 1799 edition. 
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It is scarcely probable that Klopstock got this idea from 
Gleim whom he first met personally in 1750, although the 
latter had learned of the simile from Kleist in a letter dated 
April 19, 1746: “Ich schwore Ihnen bei der heiligkeit meiner 
Freundschaft, dass ich mein Leben noch einmal so viel Un- 
muth und fast wie Thomsons Marmorsiiule ewig stumm und 
ewig jammernd zu Ende gebracht hiitte, wenn ich Sie nicht 
hiitte kennen lernen.” 

Hamel, in his edition of Klopstock’s odes (Nat. Lit., vol. 47, 
p. 80) calls attention to a similar passage in Die Konigin Luise 
(1752) — 

V. 9. So steht mit starrem Blick, der Marmor auf dem Grabe. 


This the editor compares with the following lines from Glover’s 
Leonidas, Bk. 1x :-— 

She could no more. Invisible despair 

Suppressed all utt’rance. As a marble form, 

Fixed on the solemn sepulchre, inclines 

The silent head in imitated woe 

O’ er some dead hero, whom his country loved ; 

Entranced by anguish, o’er the breathless clay 

So hung the princess. 
Hamel further quotes Klopstock’s letter to Bodmer, November 
5, 1748, in which the former mentions Ebert’s translation of 
Leonidas, and where he writes: “ Die Geschichte (Teribazus 
and Ariana) hat mich so angegriffen, dass ich mir wie das 
marmorne Bild vorkomme, das iiber dem Grabmale eines 
todten Helden steht.”” The question thus arises whether Klop- 
stock found the image in the Messias in Thomson or in Glover, 
Thomson’s imitator and scholar.' The translation by Ebert 
appeared in 1749 in Hamburg and was finished in 1748 prior 
to the above-mentioned letter. The first three cantos of the 
Messias appeared in the Spring of 1748 and were of course 
finished before that time even in the rhythmical form. This 
would seem to preclude the possibility that it was the simile in 


‘Cf. Wiilker, Englische Lii. Geschichte, p. 439. 
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Leonidas that influenced the verses in the Messias. In the 
case of the ode, Die Kénigin Luise, it is open to discussion 
which source Klopstock followed. But that is not important, 
the whole point is that he knew the Seasons and had used this 
idea in the earliest edition of his great work. He remembered 
the passage and on finding it a second time in Ebert’s transla- 
tion made use of it in describing how Leonidas affected him, 
The quotation in the letter above-mentioned is undoubtedly 
based on Glover. 

In the following quotation we have to do with the portrayal 
of the same situation rather than the borrowing of an idea or 
incident: the poet is watching the shades of the departed pass 
before him. 

Wingolf, v. 25. Sohn der Olympier 
Wo bleibst du? Komst du von dem begeisternden 


Pindus der Griechen? Oder kémst du 
Von den unsterblichen sieben Hiigeln ? 


Wo Zeus und Flaccus neben einander, wo 
Mit Zeus und Flaccus Scipio donnerte, 
Wo Maro, mit dem Capitole, 

Um die Unsterblichkeit, gétlich zanckte. 


This is very suggestive of a passage in Winter (419-454) ' too 
long to quote where the poet hails the apparitions of the great 
men of Greece and Rome. It begins in Brockes’ translation :— 


Durch die begeisternde Gedanken recht angehaucht und aufgebracht, 
Zur Seiten der bejahrten Biicher, gesegn’ ich, voller Ueberlegen, 
Die heilgen Schatten, welche sich, sanft hebend, hin und wieder regen 
Vor einem Blick, der sie bewundert. 
These are the shades of Socrates, Solon, Lycurgus, Numa, 
imon, Aristides, Cato, Scipio, Timoleon, Pelopidas, Epami- 
C , Aristides, Cato, Scipio, Timoleon, Pelopidas, Ep: 
nondas, Homer and finally the British Muse. 
Again in Wingolf the same idea is found; the use of the 
phrase langsam heilige Schatten is particularly striking:— 


V. 205. Da seh’ ich langsam heilige Schatten gehn, 
Nicht jene, die sich traurig von Sterbenden 





Vy. 431-540 in the edition of 1746, the last revision by Thomson. 
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ol. VI 
Loshiillen, neia die, welch im Schlummer 
n the Geistig vom géttlichen Trinker duften. 
ission Die bringt die Dichtkunst oftmalt im weichen Schoos. 
rtant, Za Freunden. Kein Aug unter den sterblichen 
1 this Entdeckt sie ; du nur, seelenvolles 
ital Truncknes poetisches Auge, siehst sie. 
nsla- These passages remind one also of the following verses from 
him. Summer (v. 461), where a similar idea is expressed :-— 
tedly 


Dort senken aus des Himmels Hohe viel tausend Geister sich hernieder, 
Und schleichen durch die Dunkelheit, mit leichtem Schwirmen, hin 
rayal und wieder, 

Verschiedne schweben majestiitisch. 


pass . 482. Gestimmte, luftige Gesiinge von Engels-Harfen, mit der Stimm’ 
Gefiigt, zu uns herabgesandt. Lin seligs Gliicke das nur wir 
In den Betrachtungen empfinden, und mit uns ein geweihtes Ohr 
Von einem Dichter, das ihn fiihret selbst zu des Seraphinen Chor. 


In the original this passage is as follows :— 


V. 462. Shook sudden from the bosom of the sky 
A thousand shapes or glide athwart the dusk, 
Or stalk majestic on. 


Now here, now there, now wheeling in mid-sky, 
Around or underneath, aérial sounds, 

Sent from angelic harps, and voices joined. 

A happiness bestowed by us, alone, 

On contemplation, or the hallowed ear 

Of poet, swelling to seraphic strain. 


The peculiarity here is that only the poet can perceive the 
shades gliding before him, 

But this idea of the spirits appearing to the poet is char- 
acteristic of Klopstock in his youthful days. The following 
passages show that the seeing of visions was surely original 
with him and was not borrowed from the English authors, as 
there are no signs of foreign influence in them. In many of 
the odes these apparitions are referred to: Wingolf, 


V. 71. Doch bleibt am Leichnamvollen Ufer 
Horchend der diichtige Geist noch schweben. 


5 
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V. 89. Wenn ich einst tod bin, Freund, so besinge mich. 
Dein Lied vol Triinen soll den entfliehenden 
Dir treuen Geist noch um dein Auge, 
Das mich beweint, zu verweilen zwingen. 


Dann soll mein Schutzgeist schweigend und unbemerckt, 
Dreymal dich seegnen, dreymal dein heilig Haupt 
Umfliegen, und nach mir beym Abschied 

Dreymal noch sehn, und dein Schutzgeist werden. 


V. 145. Doch fern von beyden, niher der Geisterwelt, 
Wo unbemerkt sich Tugend und Freundschaft eint, 


V. 213. Drey Schatten kommen. 
VY. 226. Schatten wer bist du ? 


An Kbert, v. 31:— 


Um die Mitternachtszeit gieng das Bild vom Grabe der Freunde 
Meine Seele vorbey. 

Um die Mitternachtszeit sah ich die Ewigkeit vor mir, 
Und die unsterbliche Schaar. 


. Aber wenn du bisweilen erwachtest, dein Elend zu fiihlen, 
Banger unsterblicher Geist ! 
Rufe, wenn du erwachst, das Bild vom Grabe der Freunde, 
Das nur rufe zuriick ! 


. Sammelt euch, Griiber, um mich, ich will mit bebendem Fusse 
Gehn, und auf jegliches Grab 
Einen Cypressenbaum pflanzen, die noch nicht schattenden Baume 
Thriinend um mich erziehn ; 
Oft in der Nacht auf biegsamen Wipfeln die himmlische Bildung 
Meiner Unsterblichen sehn ; 


Salem, v. 1 :— 


Einen festlichen Abend stieg mit dem Schimmer des Mondes 
Salem, der Engel der Lieb’ und mein Schutzgeist, 
Von Olympus herab ; ich sah den Géttlichen wandeln. 


There are many other such references to angels and to messen- 
gers of God in the odes, late as well as early. This char- 
acteristic tendency of the author was increased if indeed it was 
not animated by the Messias in which many of the characters 
belong to the spirit-world and whose last ten cantos portray 
only the life beyond the grave. These ideas of shades and 
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ghosts Klopstock did not need to borrow from the English 
poets, for he grew up among a people whose religious views 
were tinged with the belief in spirits and angels and therefore 
received such ideas as a boy. He was most strongly influenced 
in these views by his father who lived in a spirit-world and 
who believed in a real and personal devil with whom he 
wrestled even as Luther did. Hence we need not look to 
Thomson or even to Ossian or Young for the inspiration of 
such visions in the odes. But the passages before compared 
portray such similarity of situation that it is safe to assume 
that Klopstock borrowed the picture if not the idea from 
Thomson. 

In several odes Klopstock describes the woes of love; 
especially in Selmar und Selma he voices this aspect of passion : 

V. 11. Dann, dann wein’ ich um dich mein ganzes iibriges Leben, 

Jeden schleichenden Tag, jede schreckliche Nacht ! 


Jene Stunde, die sonst, mit deinem Licheln erheitert, 
Unter dem siissen Gespriich ziirtlicher Thriinen entfloh ! 


In Petrarca und Laura this same theme is treated :— 


V. 19. Mich nur flohe die Ruh, und mein Gespiele sonst, 
Mein geselliger sanfter Schlaf, 
Ging dem Auge vorbey, und dem getriibteren 
Thm zu wachen und bangen Blick. 
Tief in die Dimmerung hin sah es, und suchte dich, 
Seiner Thriinen Genossin auf, 
Dich, des niichtlichen Hains Singerin, Nachtigall ! 


In Spring (897-1030) Thomson describes what Brockes called 
Die wilden wnd unordentlichen Eigenschaften der Liebe, in which 
he makes use of several ideas that are also found in the above 
quotations :— 


V. 931. Da alle Freund’ ihm widrig seyn ; 
Sitzt er in jeglicher Gesellschaft ganz unaufmerksam und allein. 


V. 938. Schnell springt er auf und reisset sich 
Aus seinem zirtlichen Entziicken ; 
Er rennet ohne Rast, noch Ruh 


—. 


1Vy. 983-1112 in the last edition. 
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Den schwarmerischen Schatten zu 

Und sympathetschen Dunkelheiten, da, wo die griine Schatten- Nacht 

Den weiss-beschiumten Wasser-Fall romanisch schwirzt und dunkel 
macht. 


V. 953. Es seufzt die Seele, 
Und wiinschet sehnlich, dass die Eul’ ihr Weh mit seinem Weh vermiihle. 


V. 961. Wirft er sich nun ins Bett hinein ; 

Fliegt gleich der Schlaf von seinem Lager ; er wird von seiner innern Pein 
Die ganze Nacht hindurch geriittelt. 

The similarity here consists in the inability to sleep or rest, 
the aversion to usual pleasures and to old friends and the 
rushing out into the solitude of the night “to mingle woes 
with the bird of eve.” This phrase Brockes has curiously 
enough rendered by “die Eul’.” Although the description 
of the effects of love is a subject so common that the mere fact 
that it is treated by two poets would not be sufficient grounds 
for assuming any connection between them, still where these 
peculiar aspects of passion and the bitter side are so strongly 
dwelt on by both Thomson and Kropstock it is safe to con- 
clude that we again have a case of borrowing. 

In Die Frithlingsfeyer (1759), although written so late, there 
is one expression which so closely resembles an oft-repeated 
line of Thomson’s that there would seem to be some connection 
between them. 


VY. 17. Wer sind die tausendmal tausend, wer die Myriaden alle, 
Welche den Tropfen bewohnen, und bewohnten ? 


As Klopstock, by the time this was written could read English 


and probably had read the Seasons in the original, I quote the 
text of 1730 :— 


Snmmer, vy. 113. The mixing myriads of thy setting beam, 


V. 243. Where they slept away 
The wintry glooms, by myriads, all at once, 


VY. 248. Ten thousand forms! Ten thousand different tribes ! 
People the blaze. 


Brockes translated myriads in both cases by viele Millionen a8 
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the word Myriaden had not been introduced into German at the 
time he was translating the Seasons. Klopstock, however, did 
not get this word from Thomson, but from the translations 
of other English authors of earlier date. This is also true of 
many other words which Klopstock undoubtedly borrowed 
from English and which Thomson used in common with the 
other poets of his times. But it cannot be proved that they 
were taken from the Seasons and in most cases it is more likely 
that Klopstock found them in the translations of Milton, 
Young and Pope, with which he was more familiar. There is 
one exception, however, the phrase so often used by Klopstock 
that it became a by-word of the language: wenigen Edlen 
probably came from the Seasons where Thomson wrote Ye noble 
few Winter, v. 777. Brockes translates this Ihr edle Wenigen. 
In Winter, 334, Thomson uses the expression, the generous few, 
which Brockes renders diejenigen grossmiithgen Wenigen. In 
the original the passages are as follows :— 


Win., 777. Ye noble few, who here unbending stand 
Beneath Life’s pressure, yet a little while, 
And what you reckon evil is no more ; 


And here can I forget the generous few, 
Who, touched with human woe, redressive fought 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail? 


In both cases the expressions are applied to those men who 
are striving for better things either material or mental. Parti- 
cularly the noble few are those men of philosophical nature who 
do not seek to gain wealth and power but who prefer simple 
joys and pleasures. The noble few are those who are trying 
to live on a higher plane and who are seeking to raise the 
remainder of man-kind to their level. It is to men of this 
same lofty nature and to those with the same lofty ideals that 
Klopstock applies the term die edle Wenigen (in Wingolf, v, 
240, Messias, 1, 20, 652, ete.). 

Another word which Klopstock seems to have obtained from 
Thomson is eisern in the sense of grim, etc., when applied to 
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war or things connected with it. Thomson uses the word as 
follows : 


Sp. 179 iron caves, Brockes translation, Nest von Stahl. 
Sp. 326 iron times, Zeit von Eisen. 
Sp. 789 iron war, Kriegen von Eisen, 
Au. 1189 iron race ein eisern Volk. 


The following citations are taken only from Klopstock’s 
earlier works : 

Der Lehrling der Griechen, v. 12, das eiserne Feld. 

Wingolf, v. 68, Eiserner Krieg. (1798 changed to, kiihnen 
Schlacht). 

Wingolf, v. 158, Zeiten von Eisen. 

Heinrich der Vogler, v. 8, Im eisernen Gefilde. 

Genesung, v. 8, mit dem eisernen Fusse. 

Aganippe und Phiala, v. 22, eiserner Schlaf. 

Messias 11, v. 894, mit eisernem, dumpfen Getése. (in 1748 
mit eisernem wilden Getése.) 

Messias tv, 180, vor eisernen Wagen. 

For a more complete list of references to eisern in Klopstock’s 
works, see Chr. Wiirfl’s article: “Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis 
des Sprachgebrauchs Klopstock’s.” ' 

That the word in this metaphorical sense was new to Germany 
is shown by the derision with which it was received by Sché- 
naich in his “ Neologisches Worterbuch.” * 

As might be expected, the evidences of the influence of 
Thomson on Klopstock are confined to the earlier works of 
the latter. With the exception of the Friihlingsfeyer the odes 
mentioned were all written before 1749. As Klopstock gained 
in experience and confidence he became more independent, 
even the influence of Milton and Young waned. This is most 
clearly seen in the Messias, where in the first three cantos the 


112. Jahres-Bericht des k. k. zweiten deutschen Obergymnasiums zu Briinn, 1883. 
Also in Herrig’s Archiv, vol. 64-65. 
2In the Deutsche Literaturdenkma'er, No. LXVI-LXXXI. 
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author borrows continually from his predecessors, but later 
makes less and less use of those two poets.' If he thus forsook 
his two great models it is not surprising that no traees of the 
Seasons are to be found in the later odes and in the latter 
parts of the Messias. 


Morton C. STEWART. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


1Cf. Hamel’s edition of the Messias in Kiirschner’s Nat. Lit. in the foot- 


notes. 





A COMEDY ON MARRIAGE AND SOME EARLY 
ANTI-MASQUES, MARCH 5, 1565. 


T is known from a document preserved in the State Paper 
Office that on Shrovetide (March 4 and 5), 1565, ‘showes’ 

by the Gentlemen of Gray’s Inn and ‘masks’ were given 
before the Queen.’ This document, which is an estimate for 
the revels, says nothing of the substance of these shows and 
masques ; it has to do only with the properties used in repre- 
senting them. In the Calendar of State Papers, however, is 
a letter, in which Guzman de Silva, the Spanish ambassador, 


gives King Phillip some interesting comments on the merry- 


making and entertainments of March 5. This rather gossipy 
letter preserves some specific account of one of the ‘showes’ 
by the Gentlemen of Gray’s Inn and of two ‘masks’ which 
occurred the same evening. Under the date of March 12, 
1565, De Silva writes :? 

‘On the 5th instant the party of the earl of Leicester gave 
a supper to the Queen in the palace, which was the wager their 
opponents had won of them on the previous day. The French 
Ambassador with Margaret and the other of the principal 
ladies supped with the Queen, as is usual on such occasions. 


‘This document is listed under the date of 1565, in the Calendar of State 
Papers: Domestic Series, 1547-1580. Edited by Robert Lemon. London, 
1856, p. 250. It was first printed by George Chalmers in his Apology. Lon- 
don, 1797, p. 354. 

*See Calendar of State Papers: Spanish Department, 1558-1567. London, 
1892, p. 400. A letter of De Silva’s, written to the Duchess of Parma and 
dated August 19, 1564, throws some light on the plays at Cambridge during 
the Queen’s visit to the University in that month. See Culendar of State 
Papers: Spanish Department (as above ), p. 375. 
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There was a joust and a tourney on horseback afterwards." The 
challengers were the earl of Leicester, the earl of Sussex, and 
Hunsdon When it was ended the Queen entered her 
apartments asking me, if I was not tired, to stay and see the 
rest of the rejoicing for the day. She left Viscount Montague 
and her Vice-Chamberlain with me until the earl of Leicester 
disarmed, when the rest of the guests and I went to his apart- 
ments to supper. When this was ended all went to the Queen’s 
rooms and descended to where all was prepared for the represen- 
tation of a Comedy in English, of which I understood just so 
much as the Queen told me. The plot was founded on the 
question of marriage, discussed between Juno and Diana, Juno 
advocating marriage, and Diana chastity. Jupiter gavea verdict 
in favour of matrimony after many things had passed on both 
sides in defence of the respective arguments. The Queen 
turned to me and said, “This is all against me.” After the 
comedy there was a masquerade of satyrs, or wild gods, who 
danced with the ladies, and when this was finished there entered 
10 parties of 12 gentlemen each, the same who had fought in 
the foot tourney, and these, all armed as they were, danced with 
the ladies—a very novel ball, surely. After this the Queen 
went up to her apartments again where they had spread a very 
large table in the presence chamber with many sorts of cakes, 
confitures, and preserves, and in one part of it there were 
herrings and other small fishes in memory of the principle of 
Lent. The Queen asked whether I would eat anything, and on 
my replying that I would not she laughed and said, “I under- 
stand you very well and will not cheat you, 12 o’clock has 
struck,” and with that she entered her chamber not very tired 
to all appearance, although the entertainment had been so long. 
She said how much she wished your Majesty had been present, 
and she could entertain and feast you here.’ 

With this extract from De Silva’s letter, especially the part 
concerning the comedy, should be compared the following item 


' I, e., the tourney came after the joust, but both, of course, before supper. 
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in the estimate before mentioned which specifies the charges for 
‘payntars workinge uppon the Townes and Charretts for the 
Goodesses and div? devisses as the Hevens and Clowds,’ 
Opposite the item stand marginal notes; one ‘Gentillmen of 
the Innes of Court,’ and the other ‘Diana Pallas.’ These 
details about the properties and stage setting fit admirably with 
what De Silva reports of the comedy, and the marginal note 
‘Diana Pallas’ makes the identification perfectly sure. 

This comedy on marriage, the moral of which Elizabeth so 
frankly accepted, is only one more evidence of the great agita- 
tion of the English people as to who the successor to the throne 
would be, in case their Queen should die unmarried. All 
classes desired the Queen’s marriage, and this play was only an 
expression of the universal wish. The fact that here the argu- 
ment was so plainly directed toward the Queen, helps one to 
believe that in Edward’s Palaemon and Arcyte (1566) Emilia’s 
marriage to Palaemon allegorized the desired marriage of 
Elizabeth, as Lyly’s Endymion later allegorized her relations 
with Dudley. 


IL. 


De Silva’s description of the masqueraders, though interesting, 
is meagre. Yet from it, from the estimate already referred to, 
and from some masks cited in Kempe’s Losely MMS,' I wish 
to construct a case for an early appearance of the anti-masque. 
According to Soergel,’? the anti-masque did not make its appear- 
ance till 1608 in Ben Jonson’s Hue and Cry after Cupid. 
Soergel of course is speaking of the anti-masque as a part of 
the developed literary masque, the Maskenspiel, and is not 
specially interested in the long line of court masques that 
preceded the establishment of the literary form. Yet it is 
likely that the early literary elements of the masque, though 


' The Losely MMS., edited by A. J. Kempe, London, 1836. 
* Die Englischen Maskenspiele, A. Soergel, Halle, 1882, p. 46. 
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most traces of them are lost, go back farther than we ordinarily 
think. And similarly if it can be shown that these court 
entertainments of Mary’s time and the early years of Elizabeth 
constituted real anti-masques (except for the element of dia- 
logue), the final form of the masques of Ben Jonson will be 
more easily understood, because of our knowing this early stage 
in the growth of this important element in the artistic effect of 
the later master-pieces. 

The anti-masque consists essentially 1) of ‘antick’ personages, 
2) who perform grotesque dances of wild, swift, irregular or 
leaping motion ; and 3) the purpose of both the costume and the 
dance is to emphasize by contrast the beauty and stateliness of 
the regular masque. Dialogue was, of course, a later outgrowth 
from these essential features. 

In this ‘masquerade of satyrs or wild gods’ in 1565 one 
element of the anti-masque was certainly present, viz., that of 
fantastic personages. Soergel speaks of examples of antick 
figures on the popular stage before 1608—as in Munday’s John 
a’ Kent and John a’ Cumber and Greene’s James the Fourth. 
There were such ‘anticks,’ however, in the court masques at a 
far earlier period, as in this one described by De Silva; and 
even earlier when, in the reign of Mary, George Ferrers was 
the popular ‘ Lord of Misrule’ at the Christmas festivities. In 
The Losely MMS is found a note of properties required for 
some of Ferrers’ entertainments, among which are the follow- 
ing : 

‘Item, agaynste this night VIII visars for a drunken maske, 
and VIII swords and dagers for ye same purpose’ (p. 28). 
Again a masque ‘of apes and cats for a mask of bagpipes to 
sit on’ (p. 87). Again there is to be a ‘maske of greek 
worthies,’ and Ferrers requires ‘6 pair of oxen leggs and coun- 
terfett feete for satyrs, being torchberers for the same mask’ 
(p. 88). Still again, a masque of ‘ Medyoxes,’ a name given 
to figure half man, half death. Here are certainly antick 
figures enough ; and as early as 1552. 

Besides fantastic costuming, it is quite possible that another 
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antic element was present in these masques of drunken men, 
satyrs, medyoxes, and wild gods. There may well have been 
in the measure of the dances that swift, wild, ludicrous or 
unusual motion, which, in its sharp contrast with the stately 
elegance of the masque proper, constitutes an essential charac- 
teristic of the Jacobean anti-masque. Such fantastic creatures 
would scarcely dance otherwise. De Silva speaks of the wild 
gods and men-at-arms as dancing with the ladies, but it is not 
unlikely that in both masques the performers after the custom 
in vogue for many years, first danced the previously rehearsed 
measures of the particular masque and then joined with the 
ladies of the audience in the simpler popular lavoltos and 
corantos of the day. This, then, gives us the second element 
of the anti-masque. 

But what of the element of contrast, which is also essential? 
Are these ‘antick’ masques of strangely customed and swiftly 
moving figures used to set off the stately dances of other 
beautiful and graceful masques? In the masque of oxenfooted 
satyrs who acted as torchbearers to the masque of ‘Greek 
worthies,’ Ferrers must surely have consciously used the prin- 
ciple of contrast for his effect. In the case of the entertainment 
of 1565 a rather tenuous web of proof may be woven to show 
that the idea of contrast was apprehended there also. The 
argument is confessedly filmy. A sort of contrast there was 
very evidently,—the contrast of wild gods and men-at-arms 
dancing with the court ladies,—but I shall try to show that a 
contrast of the sort used by Ferrers, a contrast of masque 
with masque, was purposed. 

In the estimate of expenses, referred to above in connection 
with the comedy on marriage, occurs this description of the 
properties for the Shrovetide masques: ‘and four masks too of 
them not occupied nor sene w thare hole furniture w% be verie 
fayr and Riche off old stuff but new garnished w frenge and 
tassells to seme new,’ ete.’ The maker of the estimate, of course, 


1 Ttalics mine. 
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would be careful to mention particularly the items of expense 
for those two masques which were not seen, lest the money 
should seem to have gone for nothing ; hence it may be taken 
for granted that it was the costuming of the two masques not 
presented that was ‘ verie fayr and Riche.’ Now the Shrove- 
tide festivities certainly included Monday, March 4th, as well as 
Tuesday, March 5th, and it must be admitted that these two 
richly costumed masques which never came off may have been 
scheduled for Monday’s entertainment as well as for Tuesday’s 
which we are considering. However, it is quite possible that 
the Master of Revels meant them to be presented along with 
the two masques of Tuesday night which De Silva mentions, 
but that the unexpected supper given by the party of the Earl 
of Leicester (which was, as De Silva says, ‘the wager their 
opponents had won of them on the previous day’) threw out 
the calculations of the worthy Magister—and compelled him to 
omit part of his entertainment. He was not long in deciding 
what to leave out. It was a quick choice between 1) the two 
masques, staled by custom, the properties of which were ‘ fayr 


and Riche,’ but also ‘off old stuff’ ; and 2) the two masques 
which were shown for the first time, fantastic and full of 
novelty. 


Hence one can see how, instead of two fantastic performances, 
the original plan may have embraced four masques: the first a 
masque of satyrs with a wild, antic dance, followed by the con- 
ventional stately masque, then another odd fantastic dance of 
the men in armor followed in its turn by another stately masque 
and dance with the ladies. That would have amounted practi- 
cally to two ordinary masques each preceded by an anti-masque 
similar in essential elements to the anti-masque of Ben Jonson 
and the Jacobeans. Since something had to be omitted how- 
ever the conventional masques were cut out and the others left, 
the particular element of contrast being sacrificed to that of 
novelty. 

This explanation is advanced only tentatively. But from 
the combined weight of this case taken with the earlier masque 
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of Ferrers, we are pretty safe in believing that the idea of 
contrast was commonly employed even in the middle of the 
sixteenth century. 

Thus it is seen that the anti-masque with its three essential 
features of fantastic customing, swift antic dances, and the 
notion of contrast was established in England before Ben 
Jonson was born ; and by the time he was ready to use it im 
the Hue and Cry after Cupid, it had no doubt developed till it 
was fit to hishand, Jonson’s fame as chief of English masque 
writers is so secure that the fact that he was only the developer 
of the already existing anti-masque can not detract from it. 
Nor can the obscure but fertile-witted George Ferrers with 
certainty be given the credit for the first one; since many 
similar entertainments may have preceded his fantastic masque 
of satyrs, torch-bearers to the masque of Greek worthies. 

One further point may be noted: the actors in the Jacobean 
anti-masques were usually hired professionals; those in these 
earlier ones were evidently gentlemen of the court, else they 
would not have danced with the ladies, as De Silva reports 


they did. 


W. Y. DuRanp. 


PHILLIPs ACADEMY. 
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CHAUCER’S ‘LAC OF STEDFASTNESSE.’ 
A CRITICAL TEST. 


I, Tue STewMa. 
(a) The MSS. 
MS. Harl. 7333; vellum; leaf 147, back; from Shir- 
ley ; denoted i in this paper by . 
MS. R. 3, 20, Trinity College, Cambridge ; tenth leaf 
from the end, back ; 
MS. Cotton Cleopatra, Dvi; vibes leaf 188, bok; 
MS. Fairfax 16 ; vellum ; leaf 104; Bodleian Libr. ; 
. Addit. 22, 139; i leaf 138, col. 1. ; Brit, 
Mus. ; , 
. Harl. "7578 ; view leaf 17; 
. R, 14. 51, Trinity Calbegs, Cambeidiie; velboms 
leaf 2, flyleaf ; 
MS. Bannatyne ; leaf 67, a; collated by Mr. %, B. 
Murdoch ; , 
MS. Hatton, 73 ; .leaf 119; Bodleian Libewy'; ; . Hat 
Wm. Thynne’s edition of Chinen? s works (1532) ; 
leaf ceclxxxi. col.1; . ‘ Th 

(The facts given hein’ are gleaned fred Furnivall’s Six- 
Text Edition). 

For the present we shall leave out of consideration Th., 
which is an edition, and Hat., which we expect to prove 
gives evidence of contamination. 

The remaining MSS. are HSC FA HhTrandB. The 
first grouping is that of the two MSS. H 8, separate from 


from all the others. This division is founded on the follow- 
ing differences, which are of so radical a nature that we 
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cannot doubt they denote two distinct branches from the 
lost original MS., X. 
HS FC A Hh TrB 

this the (this B) 

holde 

werke dede 

Beon ys (ar B) 

oon lyke (els Tr) 

made maketh (causyht Tr) 

nowe adayes among vs nowe 

collusyone conclusyon (collusion Tr B.) 

for (for B.) 

drive thi peple wedde thy folke (bring thy 
folke. B.) 


~ bo 


or or 


oC 


Next taking the larger group, we find significant and 
peculiar features which serve to isolate MS. B. Note par- 
ticularly the instances cited below in lines 4, 13, 16, 20, 


25 and 26. 
B F C A Hh Tr 
so steidfast was was so stedfast (Tr. omits so.) 
discordis as 
ar ys (A. ar.) 
bot for (Tr. butt for) 
and so (Tr. and) 
greid mede 
B prints the second stanza as the third, and the third as 
second. 
9 quhilk that 
9 hes but discretioun haue in discencion 
12 doing do 
13 makis causeth 
wofull wilfulle 
hes nane at hir hath now noo domynacion 
devotioun 
and 
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is (A omits is) 
merciable 

is blent (Tr. blent ys) 
trouthe to fikelnesse 


meretabill 

Blind is 

ressone to wilfulnes 

2 for 

bene may be 

(B has line 26 of other versions here). 

(Corresponding to 1. 25 of other versions) reads : That 
vertew may rigne within thy regioun, This line is 
not found thus elsewhere. 

richtousnes worthynesse (Tr. Ryhtwisnis) 


bring wedde 


The third division is that of MS. Tr. from the remain- 
ing MSS. FC A Hh. No further argument than a glance 
at the number and character of the differences set forth 
below is needed, I believe, to establish this division. 


Tr 
Wylum 


wordule 


els 

butt for 
& 
wordul 
throv 
causyht 
the 
wordul 
men 


maner 
And alle causyht 
hold 


blent ys 


F CA Hh 
Some tyme 
worlde 
so 
and 
lyke 
for 
so 
worlde 
for 
makith 
this 
worlde 
folke 


bowe 


What causeth this but 
holden (A. hold) 
is blent 





et ne nares 
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19 werdul worlde 

22 desyryht desire 

26 yerd swerde 

27 Rhytwysnis worthynesse 

28 ayeyn thy folke thy folke ayeyne 


With these large divisions in mind, it remains to deter- 
mine the interrelations of those MSS., (where there are 
more than one in a group), in each group. Taking the H 
S group first, I have noted the cases where they possess 
different readings. Only a brief examination of such in- 
stances as those found in lines 6, 17, and 27 will convince 
that neither MS. is directly copied from the other. There 
remains, then, only the third alternative—they are the di- 
rect descendants in brotherly relation from a common 
original. 

H 8 
for 
obligacion obligacone 
80 
thorowe mede & by wikked 
made maye 
this the 
folke folkes 
discencion discencone 
oppression oppressy one 
thus put 
dominacion domynacone 
wight man 
descrescioun descrecone 
a 
permutacioun parmutacone 
extorcioune extorcone 
thorow all goodnesse trouth and worthynesse 


Next considering the F C Hh A group, a glance at the 
comparative insignificance of the instances below and of 
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their small number will impress us at once with the close- 
ness of the relation of the four MSS. 


oppres- 
sion 

holden 

no 

is 

cherice 

thi 

thi 

26 thy 


F 


the 
sO 
so 
is 


turned 

vp so 

is 
dissension 


bolde 

by 

do 
oppression 


holden 
noo 

ys 
cheryssh 
thy 

thy 

thy 


A 
this 
so 


ar 

torned 

so vp and 
in 
discencon 
holde 

bi 


done 
oppression 


hold 


no 


(All of last 


verse omitted). 


descencioun 


holde 

be 

doo 
expressioun 


holden 
none 

is 
chirsshe 
thine 
thine 
thine 


MS. A may be separated immedistely from the remain- 
der as possessing the most numerous as well as the most 
significant differences—differences which render it impos- 
sible as the progenitor of any of the others and improbable 
as the immediate descendant of any. The isolation of MS. 
A leaves three MSS., F, C, and Hh, the relations of which 
are to be determined. Obviously C cannot father F and 
Hh, as the instances in lines 3 and 19 would tend to prove ; 
no less obviously Hh cannot father C and F as line 1 (both 
cases) and 16 prove. Two possibilities remain: F is the 
immediate ancestor from whom is derived both C and Hh, 
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or all are descended in brotherly relation from the lost 
original, 

The differences between F and C consist in two omis- 
sions on the part of C (lines 3 and 19) and the change in 
line 10 of ‘bolde’ of F to ‘holde’. The first two men- 
tioned would prove no argument against the paternity of 
MS. C, as they may easily be accounted errors of the scribe, 
but the last might. The tenth and following lines read 
(using Skeat’s text for the present) : 

‘* Among us now a man is holde unable 


But-if he can, by som collusioun 
Don his neighbour wrong or oppressioun.”’ 


With these lines in mind it is evident that the word ‘ bolde’ 
makes no sense at all, and that even the most worthless 
scribe might perceive that it was miswritten for ‘ holde’ 
It is our belief that this is the case and that C is imme 
diately derived from F. 

Passing to the discussion of the relation between F and 
Hh, we find more differences, although none which would 
necessarily argue against the same conclusion. In the tenth 
line, Hh has ‘ holde’ for ‘bolde,’ which may be explained 
as above. Other differences are : the two omissions in line 
1, ‘ torneth’ for ‘ turned’ (5), ‘be’ for ‘by’ (11), ‘ expres 


sioun’ for ‘oppressioun’ (12), ‘none’ for ‘noo’ (16), 
‘ chirsshe’ for ‘ cheryssh’ (23), and ‘thine’ for ‘ thy ’ (lines 
23, 25, and 26). None of these differences are so radical 
as to preclude the probability of their being the errors of 
the copyist. F, then, is the parent of C and Hh, while A is 
to be referred to the same original as F. 


Up to this point we have left Thynne’s edition and the 
Hatton MS. entirely out of consideration. It is time now 
to place them. 

Thynne’s edition shows absolutely no contamination 
either with the H S group or that group of which MS. B 
is the sole representative. In all the examples given where 
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H S differed from the remaining MSS., Thynne’s edition 
agrees with the latter, and the same is true in the case of 
MS. B and its differences with the other MSS. of its 
branch. Two'groups of MSS. are left by which it may 
have received contamination, the F C A Hh group and the 
Tr. The tables below will show the extent of the contami- 
nation, and will justify, we believe, the statement that 
Thynne’s edition was formed from a comparison of Tr. and 
some member of the F C A Hh group. 


(a) Th. Tr. C F A Hh 
5 © throv (Th. through) for 
bolde’ the this 
rthless men folke 
holde,’ nowe 
imme- collusyon (colusyon conclusyon 
Tr.) 

F and y O 

would yerde (Tr. yerd) swerde 
tenth Th. FC A Hh 
lained sometyme wylum 
n line ab 
—— and 

(16), 5 lyke els 

(lines 5 for butt for 
adical anil ad 
~ of maketh causyht 
eA is what causeth this and alle causyht 

but 
.d the 18 is blent blent ys 
» new 19 the worlde thys werdul 
27 worthynesse Rythwysnis 

atin 28 thy folke ayeyne ayeyn thy folke 
[S. B In some cases Thynne’s edition has a reading differing 
where from that in all the MSS., seeming to indicate that he at- 


tempted to revise passages which appeared to him corrupted 
in his originals. 
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The Hatton MS. proved the most puzzling problem of 
all and the one we have taken the most pleasure in solving, 
The tables of comparison below will reveal the difficulties 
and likewise, perhaps, reveal the solution. 


(2) Hat.HS FCA HhTr B 


1 this the (B. this) 

5 beon ys (A. B. ar) 

5 on lyke (els Tr.) 

10 nowe adayes among vs nowe 

11 collusyon conclusyon (Tr B. collusion) 


28 dryue thi peple wedde thy folk 


(6) Hat.CF A HhTr. B HS 
2 hold 
4 dede werke 
8 maketh made 
22 for 


(c) Hat. Tr. B. HSFCA Hh 


27 ryhtwisnesse worthynesse 


The agreements with the H § group in most of the in- 
stances where that has significant variations from the 
remainder of the MSS. would seem to indicate that Hat. 
is connected closely with that group, and this I am inclined 
to accept, placing it in fraternal relation with MSS. H and 
S. But a further examination of the tables above shows 
the manifest influence of the F C A Hh group and like- 
wise the influence of the Tr. B MSS. in a most noteworthy 
ease. Our solution is that Hat. MS. is founded on the 
progenitor of H and §8, contaminated with the immediate 
ancestor of Tr. In this way I account for all the resem- 
blances to the F C A Hh group as coming from the ancestor 
of Tr. which is on the same general branch, and likewise 
for the significant sign of Tr. (ryhtwisnesse) as being an 
error made in the immediate predecessor of Tr., the MS. 
with which Hat. is contaminated. A little thought over 
the following diagram will make my meaning clearer. 
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II. Tue Text. 


Examining the stemma as we have it before us, we find four 
groups, the H 8, the F C Hh A, the Tr, and the B. As Tr 
and B are merely MSS. further removed from X along the line 
of the F C Hh A group, they would obviously not be considered 
of as great value in the formation of a text as the latter, and yet 
might prove very important in checking the results and finding 
where the F C Hh A group has introduced peculiar changes. 
In the F C Hh A group F is, as the progenitor of C and Hh to 
be preferred before them, and likewise before A, which we know 
to be the work of a careless scribe from the same original. F, 
then, is the representative of the group descended from branch 
C. Of the remaining group, neither MS. H nor MS.S can 
represent the type, nor can Hat. MS., contaminated as it is with 
D, be the one, but we must depend upon the evidence given by 
the first two, supplemented by Hat. where uncontaminated, to 
form their common ancestor. Our text, then, must be formed 
from a careful collaboration of MSS. H, 8, and F, with Hat., 
Tr, and B to check up the results and aid in doubtful cases. 
C, Hh, A, and Th may be disregarded entirely, the first two 
and the last on the ground that we possess the originals from 
which they were drawn, aud the third, A, on the ground that 
F gives us all that is best of their common original. 
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BALADE. 


Sumetyme this world was so stedfast and stable 
That mannes word was obligacion ; 

And now hyt is so fals and disceyvable 

That word and dede, as in conclusyon, 

Beon nothing oon, for turned vp so don 

Ys al this world throw mede and wilfulnesse, 
That al is lost for lac of stedfastnesse. 


What makith this world to be so variable 
But lust that folk haue in discencion ? 

For now adayes, a man is holde ynable 

But yf he can, by sum collusyon, 

Do his neghbour wronge or oppression. 
What causeth this but wilful wrecchinesse, 
That al is lost for lac of stedfastnesse i 


Trouthe is put downe, Reson is holden fable, 
Vertu hath now no domynacion, 

Pitee exiled, no man is merciable. 

Thurgh coueityse is blent discrecion. 

The worlde hath made a permutacion 

Fro Ryght to Wrong, fro Trouthe to Fikelnesse, 
That al is lost for lac of stedfastnesse. 


Lenvoy. 


O prince, desire to be honourable, 

Cheryshh thy folke and hate extorsion, 

Suffre no thing that may be reprevable 

To thin estate doon in thy region ; 

Shew forth thy swerde of castigacion, 

Drede god, do lawe, loue trouthe and worthynesse, 
And dryve thy peple ayeyne to stedfastnesse. 


Before passing to the detailed collation of our results with 
those reached by Professor Skeat and the editors of the Globe 
edition, it may be well to notice the title of the poem and the 
words prefixed to the final stanza. Skeat and the Globe editors 
term the poem, ‘ Balade.’ This is to be found in MSS. F, Tr, 
H, 8S, and Hat. In the last three of these there is inserted also 
much matter of a descriptive nature which probably originated 
with Shirley. Before the last stanza, both Skeat and the Globe 
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editors place the words: ‘Lenvoy to King Richard.’ Their 
only authority for this insertion is to be found in MS. S, a Shir- 
ley MS., while every other MS. which we possess has simply 
‘Lenvoy’ (or Envoy). While I do not doubt the truth of 
what has been printed, I think the words are not those of 
Chaucer and should not be incorporated into the text: their 
proper place is in a foot-note. At this point should be simply 
‘ Lenvoy.’ 

In the more minute collation the first point of difference I noted 
was that the second, fourth, and fifth lines of each of the stanzas 
in my version rhyme in —on while the others use -oun. I am 
supported by MSS. H (in all stanzas but the last, and in the 
third, the fourth verse), F throughout, and Tr throughout. 
MS. S cannot be brought into the argument as it has rhymes 
-one throughout, a distinctive peculiarity of this MS. The 
only MSS, which use —oun are Hat. and B. The evidence of 
the best MSS. seems overwhelmingly in favor of —on. 

A word concerning the spelling in these two editions may not 


be out of place at this point. Scientifically the object of editing 
Chaucer should be to present us with the poems as nearly in the 
form in which Chaueer wrote them as possible. The only 
means of ascertaining this form is through the MSS. which 
have come down to us. When therefore a word is spelled in 


modern fashion, as in line 4, deed, or line 18, through, or 
line 23, cherish, with an utter disregard for the spelling of the 
MSS., our faith in the correctness of the reproduction is some- 
what shattered. Again and again we find that the editors of 
these editions scorn the spelling of the MSS. only to insert their 
own, which is utterly out of keeping with the surroundings. 
This cannot be termed scientific accuracy. 

We must leave these comparatively insignificant differences, 
however, and proceed to a consideration of those of greater im- 
portance. The first is to be found in line 5. Skeat has: ‘Ben 
no-thing lyk,’ the Globe has ‘ Ben no-thyng oon,’ while I have 
suggested ‘Beon nothing oon.’ The difference between the 
Globe edition and mine is trivial : I follow MSS. H and §, while 
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the Globe editors follow Hat. Professor Skeat, however, has 
‘lyk’ where we agree in printing ‘oon.’ The important MSS, 
read as follows: H S Beon no thyng oon, Hat Ben no thyng on, 
F Ys noo thyng lyke, Tr Is no thing els, B Ar nothing lyk, 
Professor Skeat has, it may be seen, combined the readings of 
the two branches, taking the ‘ Ben’ from the. H S Hat branch 
and the ‘lyk’ from the F branch. I did not feel justified in 
doing this but believed that the whole expression should go 
together and should be accepted or discarded together. As the 
subject of the verb is plural (word and dede), I selected the 
first in its entirety rather than use the ‘ar’ of the exceedingly 
poor MS. B. Professor Skeat mentioned ‘on’ as a possible 
reading in his notes. 

In line 6 Professor Skeat has adopted ‘ for’ while I suggest 
‘throw.’ The Globe has ‘ through,’ a spelling not found in any 
MS. The important MSS. read: H thorowe, 8 by, F for, Tr 
throw B for. The HS group does not show ‘for’ (Skeat’s 
reading) at all, while on the F branch, Tr. prints ‘throw.’ But 
one of the most important reasons of all is that Chaucer, wiih 
his fine ear, would hesitate, I believe to put the word ‘for’ at 
exactly the same point in three successive lines, as Professor 
Skeat’s version gives it. I quote: 


Ben no-thing lyk, for turned up so doun 
Is al this world for mede and wilfulnesse 
That al is lost for lak of stedfastnesse. 


The next important difference is in line 10 where Skeat 
prints ‘among us nowe,’ only found in the exceedingly poor 
MS. B (and there probably by error). I have suggested the 
adoption of the reading in the H S Hat group, ‘ For nowe 
adayes,’ and find myself again in accord with the Globe editors. 
My reasons are that all the important MSS. agree in giving the 
initial word ‘ For,’ and that therefore the evidence is strong that 
it was written thus by Chaucer. The reading which is to he 
found in the majority of the F branch, ‘For among us nowe,’ 
may have crept in at the lost MS. C and continued from that, 
although it is not possible on account of the metre. 
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The next difference is in line 12 where Skeat and the Globe 
editors print ‘don’ and I have adopted the reading of practi- 
cally all the MSS., ‘do.’ MS. A is the only one which gives 
us ‘done,’ MS. B has ‘ doing’ (which makes no sense and may 
be disregarded), while all the rest have ‘ do.’ 

In line 17 the Globe editors print ‘ wight’ where Skeat and I 
accept ‘man.’ The reading ‘ wight’ is found only in MS. H, 
while all the other MSS. have ‘man.’ The evidence is certainly 
decisive on this point. 

In line 22 the Globe editors print ‘desire for to be’ where 
Skeat’s edition and my own agree in omitting the word ‘ for.’ 
The principal MSS. render: H S B ‘ for’; F Tr Hat . 

The last important difference is to be found in the final lineof 
the poem, where Skeat has ‘ wed thy folk’ and I have adopted 
the reading of the HS Hat group, ‘Dryve thy peple.’ The 
Globe edition has: ‘ Dryve thy folk.’ The obvious reason why 
I have adopted the H S Hat reading is that the verb ‘ Dryve’ 
makes sense where the other does not seem to do so. I quote 
from line 26 : 

Shew forthe thy swerde of castigacion, 


Drede god, do lawe, loue trouthe and worthynesse, 
And dryve thy peple ageyne to stedfastnesse. 


He is implored to draw his sword and drive the people to sted- 
fastnesse ; is not this more sensible than to draw his sword and 
wed his folk to stedfastnesse? On this point Professor Skeat 
has the following unsympathetic note: ‘For wed, two MSS. 
(note that there are three H S Hat) had drive ; a reading which 
one is glad to reject. It would be difficult to think of a more 
unfitting word.’ 


Lucius Hupson Hott. 


New HaveEN, CONNECTICUT. 





HEINRICH VON KLEIST UND WILHELMINE 
VON ZENGE. 


INE der wichtigsten Episoden im Leben Heinrich von 
Kleists, iiber die verhiltnismissig wenig bekannt ist, 
bildet unstreitig das Verhiiltnis des ungliicklichen Dichters zu 
seiner ersten Braut, Wilhelmine von Zenge. Zwar sind ver- 
schiedene Ausgaben seiner Briefe an dieselbe vorhanden aber die 
Unauffindbarkeit der Briefe der Braut an ihn ist von je her als 
eine bedauerliche Liicke empfunden worden. Da es leider nur 
zu wahrscheinlich ist, dass die Schreiberin nach dem Tode des 
Dichters sich ihre Briefe von seinen Verwandten zuriickerbeten 
und vernichtet hat, so diirfte das grésste Interesse aller Kleist- 
forscher ein Fund beanspruchen, der vor kurzem von einer 
Verwandten der Braut unter alten Familienpapieren gemacht 
worden ist. Es ist nicht mehr und nicht weniger als ein Brief 
Wilhelmine von Zenges an ihren spiiteren Gatten, den Professor 
der Philosophie an der Universitit Leipzig, Wilhelm Traugott 
Krug, in welchem sie diesem die Geschichte ihres V erhiiltnisses 
zu ihrem ersten Verlobten ausfiihrlich berichtet. Die Darstel- 
lung trigt in jedem Satze so durchaus das Geprige unge- 
schminkter Wahrheit und Aufrichtigkeit, dass dieses Schrift- 
stiick als ein ganz unschitzbarer Beitrag zur Geschichte dieses 
Abschnittes in Kleists Leben betrachtet werden muss. Der 
Wortlaut des Briefes ist folgender :— 


Mein bester Freund : 


Sie diusserten gestern Abend bei Ahlemanns den Wunsch, ich 


méchte weniger geheimnissvoll sein. Fir Sie will, und werde 
ich nie etwas verheimlichen. Es hingt ganz von Ihnen ab, 
alles was meine Person betrifft von mir zu erfahren. Da ich so 
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sehr wiinsche, dass Sie mir ganz Ihr Vertrauen schenken 
méchten. So will ich Ihnen den Teil meines Lebens beschrei- 
ben, welcher bis jetzt fiir mich der wichtigste und interessanteste 
war, und ich hoffe Sie werden mich [hres Vertrauens werth 
finden. Dass ich von meinen Eltern sehr einfach und hiiuss- 
lich erzogen wurde, ist Ihnen bekannt. Von meinem 16ten 
Jahre an, fiihrte mich meine Mutter in alle Gesellschaften, sie 
begleitete mich in grosse Assembleen, wo ich das Hofleben an- 
staunte, Opern, Redouten und Biille besuchte ich, und genoss, 
da mir diese Freuden so ganz neu waren, dies alles eine Zeit 
lang mit grossem Interesse, doch blieb mein Herz bei dem allen 
sehr leer, und mit Freuden kehrte ich wieder in unsere stille 
Hiusslichkeit zuriick. Als ich 18 Jahr alt war bekam mein 
Vater das Regiment in Frankfurth. Damals trennte ich mich 
sehr ungern von Berlin, da ich einen sehr geliebten Bruder, und 
eine ebenso geliebte Freundin zuriick lassen musste ; doch war 
mein Herz noch von keinem Manne besonders geriihrt worden. 
Mit einem tanzte, oder unterhielt ich mich veilleicht lieber als 
mit dem andern, doch hatte keiner besonders Theil an meiner 
Traurigkeit bei dem Abschiede von Berlin. 

Die erste Zeit gefiel es mir gar nicht in Frankfurth, wir alle 
lebten noch ganz in Berlin, bis sich auch hier Menschen fanden, 
welche sich fiir uns interessierten, und uns durch mancherlei 
Vergniigungen zu zerstreuen suchten. Unter diesen zeichnete 
sich besonders die Kleistsche Familie aus. 

Der Lieutenant Kleist stand damals noch bei des Vaters 
Regiment. Auch er kam mit seinen Schwestern beinahe tiiglich 
zu uns, und wurde von allen gern gesehen, weil er ein sehr 
fréhlicher junger Mann war, und uns durch seinen Scherz oft 
zu lachen machte. Sein dlterer Bruder, welcher als Lieutenant 
bei der Garde stand, nahm damals den Abschied, um hier in 
Frankfurth zu studieren. Auch er wurde unser Nachbar, nahm 
aber keinen Theil an unserer Gesellschaft wenn wir zu seinen 
Schwestern kamen. Erst als sein Bruder nach Potsdam versetzt 
wurde, und seine Schwestern ihren Begleiter, und wir einen 
angenehmen Gesellschafter verlohren hatten, gesellte er sich zu 
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uns. Wir fanden aber alle, dass er die Stelle des Bruders nicht 
ersetze, denn er war sehr melancholisch und finster, und sprach 
sehr wenig. Bald aber begleitete er uns auf allen Spaziergingen, 
kam mit seinen Schwestern auch zu uns, spielte und sang mit 
mir, und schien sich in unsrer Gesellschaft zu gefallen. Damals 
hérte er Experimentalphisik bei Dr. Wiinsch, wovon er uns 
gewohnlich nach dem Colegia mit grossem Interesse unterhielt. 
Auch wir nahmen so lebhaft Antheil an allem was er uns 
dariiber sagte, dass seine Schwestern wir, und noch einige 
Madchen aus unserem Kreise zu dem Dr. Wiinsch gingen und 
ihn baten auch uns Vorlesungen dariiber zu halten. Dies 
geschahe, und wir waren selir aufmerksame Zuhérerinnen, 
repetirten mit unserem Unterlehrer dem Herrn von Kleist, und 
machten auch Aufsitze iiber das, was wir hérten. Als Kleist 
einen Abend die Aufsitze von seinen Schwestern gelesen hatte, 
bat er mich ihm auch den meinigen zu zeigen ; ich that es, und 
er fand iha gut, nur sehr fehlerhaft geschrieben. 

Er bat sich die Erlaubniss aus mir die Hauptregeln der 
deutschen Sprache nachgerade in kurzen Aufsiitzen mittheilen 
zu diirfen, welches ich recht gern annahm, und recht fleissig 
studierte, um seine Miihe zu belohnen. 

Einen Abend als ich bei Kleists war, gab er mir einen 
aiihnlichen Aufsatz, wie gewohnlich in ein weiss Papier geschla- 
gen, doch wie erstaunte ich als ich es zu Haus 6ffnete und darin 
von ihm einen Brief fand, worin er mir sagte, dass er mich schon 
lange herzlich liebe, und ich ihn durch meine Hand sehr be- 
gliicken kénne. Mir war es bis jetzt noch gar nicht eingefallen, 
dass ein Mann mich jemals lieben kénne, denn ich fand mich 
immer sehr hisslich und unleidlich, und war nie mit mir zufrie- 
den. Ich hatte ihn immer sehr unbefangen behandelt, und war 
ihm gut wie einem Bruder, doch liebte ich ihn nicht, und 
erstaunte tiber seine Erklirung, da ich vorher auch nicht das 
Geringste davon geahndet hatte, sondern immer glaubte er zige 
meine Schwester Lotte mir sehr vor. Louisen machte ich zu 
meiner Vertrauten, und gestand ihr, dass ich ihm gut sei, doch 
wiire er gar nicht der Mann nach meinem Sinn. Den andern 
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Tag schrieb ich ihm dass ich ihn weder liebe, noch seine Frau 


zu werden wiinsche, doch wiirde er mir als Freund immer recht 
werth sein. 

Leider konnte ich es nicht verhindern ihn wieder zu sehen. 
Er war ausser sich tiber meine Antwort und wollte mir einen 
zweiten Brief geben, welches ich aber schlechterdings verbat. 
Acht Tage lang suchte er mich auf den Spaziergiingen auf, da 
ich nicht mehr zu seinen Schwestern kam, und bat Louisen 
so sehr den Brief zu nehmen, und reichte ihn mir noch einmal 
mit thriinenden Augen, so dass ich endlich bewegt wurde und 
ihn annahm. 

In diesem Briefe fragte er was ich an ihm auszusetzen habe, 
und versicherte ich kénne aus ihm machen was ich wolle, ich 
méchte ihm nur sagen wie er meine Liebe gewinnen kénne. 
Ich schrieb ihm wieder, und schilderte den Mann wie er mich 
gliicklich machen kénnte. Er gab sich so viel Miihe diesem 
Bilde iihnlich zu werden, dass ich ihm endlich erlaubte an 
meine Eltern zu schreiben, und ihm meine Hand versprach, 
sobald sie einwilligten. 

Er hatte etwas Vermégen, aber nicht so viel dass wir davon 
leben konnten, doch hatte er vom Kénig das Versprechen in 
einem Amte angestellt zu werden sobald er ausstudiert habe. 
Meine Eltern gaben ihre Einwilligung, doch mit der Bedin- 
gung, so lange zu warten bis er ein Amt habe, welches ich 
auch sehr zufrieden war. Meine Ausbildung und Veredelung 
lag ihm sehr am Herzen. Wenn er aus dem Colegia kam so 
beschiiftigte er sich eine Stunde mit mir. Er gab mir interes- 
sante Fragen, auf welche ich schriftlich beantworten musste, 
und er korrigierte sie. Er gab mir niitzliche Biicher zu lesen, 
und ich musste ihm meine Urtheile dariiber sagen, oder auch 
Ausziige daraus machen. Er las mir Gedichte vor, und ich 
musste sie nachlesen oder franzésisch iibersetzen. Auch sehiirfte 
er meinen Witz und Scharfsinn durch Vergleiche, welche ich 
ihm schriftlich bringen musste. So lebte er ganz fiir mich, ich 
gewann ihn recht lieb und machte es mir zur Pflicht auch ganz 
fiir ihn zu leben. Wenn ich mir zuweilen gestand, dass er dem 
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Ideale von Mann, welches ich mir entworfen hatte, noch immer 
nicht entsprach, so dachte ich es giebt vielleicht keinen Besse- 
ren, denn ich kannte auch keinen der mir lieber war als er, 
Ich erfiillte mein Vorhaben redlich. Alles, was er an mir 
tadelte, suchte ich fortzuschaffen, und alles, was ich dachte 
und that, bezog ich auf ihn. So lebten wir ein halbes Jahr 
sehr gliicklich, da hatte er sein Studium hier beendet, er ging 
nach Berlin, um sich dort noch mehr zu vervollkommnen und 
zu einem Amte vorzubereiten. 

Sein Umgang war mir nun so werth geworden, dass ich bei 
seiner Abreise sehr ungliicklich war, und ihn nachher bei jeder 
Gelegenheit vermisste. Alle vierzehn Tage schrieb er an mich, 
und so oft er konnte, war er bei mir, und war noch immer der 
herzliche, gute Mensch. Er hatte viel Geist, seine schnelle 
Fassungskraft wurde von allen seinen Lehrern bewundert, 
seine Phantasie war sehr lebhaft, und verleitete ihn oft a 
Schwiirmerei. Er hatte einen erhabenen Begriff von Sittlich- 
keit, und mich wollte er zum Ideal umschaffen, welches mich 
oft bekiimmerte. Ich fiirchtete ihm nicht zu geniigen, und 
strengte alle meine Krifte an, meine Talente auszubilden, um 
ihn recht vielseitig zu interessieren. 

Weihnachten vor zwei Jahren kam er ganz unerwartet hier 
an, und sagte mir, er kénne jetzt gleich angestellt werden wenn 
er wolle, doch wiire es ihm unméglich ein Amt zu nehmen, die 


Amtsgeschifte wiirden ihn ungliicklich machen, auch kénne er 
seine Freiheit nicht so aufopfern. Er fragte ob ich sein kleines 
Vermégen mit ihm theilen wolle, ich erschrak iiber dies alles 
sehr, ich wollte und konnte ihm weder ab- noch zurathen, um 
meinetwillen ungliicklich zu sein, und versicherte, ich wolle 


alles thun, was zu seinem Gliicke beitragen kénne. Er reisete 
wieder nach Berlin, doch nicht lange nachher erhielt ich einen 
Brief, dessen Inhalt weit schrecklicher war als die erste Nach- 
richt. In diesem Briefe sagte er mir, dass er jetzt die Kantsche 
Philosophie studiere, welche ihn so ungliicklich gemacht habe, 
dass er es in Berlin in seinen engen vier Wainden nicht aus- 
halten kénne, er wiirde eine Reise machen, um sich zu zer- 
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streuen. Er schickte mir sein Bildnis und eine Tasse mit 
einer sehr hiibschen Inschrift, versicherte bald wieder zu 
kommen, und mir recht oft zu schreiben. Auch ich schickte 
ihm mein Bildnis, und sagte ihm nur ein schriftliches Lebe- 
wohl. Er reisete mit seiner Schwester nach Paris, schrieb 
mir anfinglich oft, doch als ich seit drei Monaten keine 
Nachricht von ihm erhalten hatte, schrieb er mir—er werde 
sich in der Schweiz ankaufen, und hoffe, ich werde ihm 
dorthin folgen wenn er mich abholte. Ich bat ihn mit den 
rihrendsten Ausdriicken in sein Vaterland zuriickzukehren, und 
gestand dass ich ihm zwar folgen wolle wohin er ginge, doch 
wiirde es mir sehr schwer werden, meine Eltern zu verlassen, 
und besonders mich so weit von ihnen zu entfernen. Ehe 
dieser Brief beantwortet wurde, musste ich 5 Monat alle Post- 
tage vergebens auf Antwort warten i Meine Hoffnung, und die 
Erwartung von einer frohen Zukunft, waren schon lingst in 
mir gesunken, ich sagte mir es oft dass ich mit dem Mann nie 
gliicklich sein wiirde, da ich nicht im Stande war ihn gliicklich 
m machen. Doch wollte ich mein Wort halten und mich ganz 
fir ihn aufopfern. Ich war ihm so viel Dank schuldig, und 
nahm so innig Antheil an allem was ihn betraf, dass ich wenig- 
stens hoffte ihn wo nicht begliicken, doch aufheitern zu kénnen. 
Ich kannte seine Wiinsche und wusste mich so gut in sein 
sonderbares Wesen zu schicken, dass ich tiberzeugt war, es 
kénne ausser mir kein weibliches Wesen mit ihm fertig werden. 
Nach fiinf Monaten erfuhr ich endlich durch seine Schwester 
wo er sich auf hielt, ich schrieb an ihn, und bekam zur Antwort 
—er habe nicht erwartet von mir noch einen Brief zu empfan- 
gen, sondern habe mein letztes Schreiben als eine Weigerung 
angesehen ihm nach der Schweiz zu folgen. Nach einem heftigen 
Kampfe habe er es endlich dahin gebracht mein Bild aus seiner 
Seele zu entfernen, er bite mich deshalb nicht wieder an ihn zu 
schreiben. Da er durch Leichtsinn in Berlin sein Amt ver- 
scherzt habe, und durch seine Reise die Menschen zu grossen 
Erwartungen von ihm berechtigt habe, so kénne er nicht ohne 
Ruhm wieder in sein Vaterland zuriickkehren. Sein einziger 


— 


‘ 
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Versuch sei jetzt bald sein Leben zu enden.—Dieser Brief 
erschiitterte mich tief, doch beweinte ich mehr sein trauriges 
Schicksal als das Meine. Ich sah es ein, dass ich nie seine 
Frau werden konnte, und hatte auch schon lange aufgehért eg 
zu wiinschen. Ich hatte die Kraft mich von seinem Gemiilde 
zu trennen welches ihm sehr jihnlich war, schrieb noch einmal 
an ihn, tréstete ihn als Freundin, und sagte er méchte wenig- 
stens seine Freundin nicht vergessen, sondern, mir zuweilen 
schreiben wie es ihm ginge, denn gewiss wiirde ich immer den 
lebhaftesten Antheil an seinem Schicksal nehmen. Hierauf hat 
er nicht geantwortet. 

Zu gleicher Zeit verlor ich einen sehr geliebten Freund und 
Bruder,—mein Schmerz war unbeschreiblich. Ich wurde sehr 
krank, und mein einziger Wunsch war bald zu sterben, denn 
mein Leben hatte fiir mich alles Interesse verlohren. Der 
Schmerz meiner Eltern welche auch durch den Tod meines 
Bruders einen grossen Theil ihres Gliickes verlohren hatten, 
erinnerte mich dass ich noch Pflichten zu beobachten habe. Ich 
verbarg meinen Schmerz, um sie zu trésten, und meine einzige 
Linderung waren jetzt bittere Thrinen. Die Welt, und 
besonders die Manner waren mir sehr gleichgiiltig geworden, 
nur Ahlemann war mein Vertrauter, er weinte mit mir, und 
tréstete mich. Mit der Zeit sahe ich es ein, dass diese Tren- 
nung zu meinem Gliicke sei und dankte dem grossen Fiihrer 
der Menschen fiir meine ertragenen Leiden, denn ich fiihlte dass 
sie mich zu einem besseren Menschen gemacht hatten. 

Meine Leidensgeschichte ist zu Ende. Die Wolken haben 
sich zertheilt, und ich sehe eine freundliche Sonne an meinem 
Horizonte aufgehen. Ich lernte Sie kennen, und gleich nach- 
dem ich Sie zum ersten mal bei Ahlemanns gesprochen hatte 
sagte ich zu meiner Schwester: der Mann gefillt mir. Und 
mit Ihrer niheren Bekanntschaft fiihlte ich immer mehr dass 
ich fiir Sie, und Sie fiir mich geschaffen wiiren, ich war 80 
gliicklich Ihnen zu gefallen, und hoffe Ihrer nicht unwerth 


za sein. Die offene Mitteilung meiner Jugendgeschichte wird 
Sie nicht beunruhigen, sie ist so war, wie ich immer gegen Sie 
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sein werde. Wenn Sie nicht der Einzige waren der mein Herz 
rihren konnte, so kann ich doch versichern dass ich noch nie 
so von ganzem Herzen liebte, als ich Sie liebe, und dass der 
Entfernte nur noch als ein erhabens Mittel, wodurch der giitige 
Schépfer meine Veredelung bewirken wollte, in meinem Herzen 
tront. 

Seien Sie ganz mein Freund, und wenn Sie in meinem 
Betragen auch nur das Geringste finden das nicht nach Ihrem 
Sinne ist, so bitte ich leiten Sie. 

Ihre 
WILHELMINE. 


FRANKFURTH, 
am 16, Juni 1803, 


Der Brief riickt in vielen Punkten das Verhiltnis des Dich- 
ters zu Wilhelmine in ein ganz neues Licht. Zunichst muss 
die von manchen Kleistbiographen aufgestellte Vermutung 
fallen gelassen werden, dass die Braut, die Tochter einer zwar 
adligen, aber doch von der ganzen Niichternheit altpreussischen 
Offizierslebens durchdrungenen Familie, den Dichter nicht recht 
m verstehen, dem kiihnen Fluge seines Geistes nicht immer zu 
folgen vermocht habe, und ihm daher auf die Dauer nicht 
geniigen konnte. Die ganze Art und Weise, wie Wilhelmine 
von Zenge hier von ihrem ungliicklichen Verlobten spricht, 
wigt vielmehr von so feinem Verstiindnis und so gerechter 
Wiirdigung desselben, dass ihr Glaube, sie werde mehr als eine 
andere Frau imstande sein, ihn gliicklich za machen, —soweit 
ein Gliick bei dem unsteten Charakter des Mannes méglich 
war—sicher berechtigt gewesen ist. 

Auch die von andern aufgestellte Behauptung, Kleist habe 
sich durch die pedantische, schulmeisternde Art, in der er an 
seiner Braut herumerzog und sie zu bilden bemiiht war, das 
Herz derselben allmahlich entfremdet, kann hiernach nicht Stand 
halten. Wir sehen, dass nicht nur er Wilheminen, sondern 
dass Wilhelmine in gleicher Weise ihn ihrem Ideal entsprechend 
zu erziehen und veredeln suchte, ganz entsprechend dem Ge- 
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schmacke eines Zeitalters, dessen Gesellschaft sich an schénep 
Reden iiber die Veredelung des Menschengeschlechts und iiber 
Selbstveredelung berauschte, und in dem Tugend und Mom] 
die landliufigen Themen der eleganten Konversation in dep 
Salons bildeten. In dieser Beziehung sind beide Verlobte 
Kinder ihrer Zeit, und weit entfernt, sie als listig zu empfinden, 
erwihnt Wilhelmine ausdriicklich, wie sehr sie Kleist fiir diege 
Bemiihungen zu Danke verpflichtet sei. Dieses Streben nach 
gegenseitiger Vervollkommnung scheint sogar ein besonder 
festes Band des Verhiiltnisses gewesen zu sein. Wilhelmine 
selbst erscheint in diesem Lichte recht eigentlich als der Typus 
der feingebildeten deutschen Frau zu Ende des 18. Jahrhup- 
derts, wie sie Weimar vor allem, aber im beschrinkteren Masse 
auch andere gréssere Stiidte mit einigem geistigen Leben her- 
vorgebracht haben: der Typus der “edlen Frau,” zu der 
Goethe den Mann in die Lehre schickt, um genau zu erfahrea, 
was sich ziemt, und die andrerseits “sich freut, wenn kluge 
Minner sprechen, dass sie verstehen kann, wie sie es meinen.” 
Dies war das Ideal der weiblichen Bildung jener Zeit, zum 
Mitsprechen hat erst das neunzehnte Jahrhundert die Frau 
erzogen. Wenn spiiter dieses Ideal seinen Wert fiir den Dichter 
verlor, so ist die Ursache offenbar in seiner eigenen Unrast m 
suchen, in seinem unbestimmten und unbegrenzten Sehnen nach 
dem Ungewdhnlichen, Unbekannten,—* dort, wo du nicht bist, 
ist das Gliick ””—das in ihm schliesslich eine véllige Umwer- 
tung aller Werte erzeugte und ihm die Giiter, die einst sein 
Teuerstes gewesen, jetzt als belanglos, wo nicht gar seinen 
héheren Interessen hinderlich, erscheinen liess. Er entwickelte 
sich je linger je mehr in der Richtung des Rousseau-Werther- 


schen Typus, der in Litteratur und Gesellschaft jener Zeit eine 


so hiiufige Erscheinung war. Wer weiss, ob er nicht, wie 
Goethe, die Kraft gefunden hiitte, sich durch diese Phase der 
Entwicklung doch noch zur endlichen Klarheit durchzuringen, ob 
Wilhelmine ihm nicht eine Frau von Stein hatte werden kénnea, 
hiitte nicht die weite riumliche Trennung jene feinste persén- 
liche Beeinflussung, die im Leben zweier Menschen eine so viel 
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grossere Bedeutung hat als das gesprochene oder geschriebene 
Wort, gerade in der entscheidendsten Zeit seiner Entwicklung 
unmdglich gemacht. 

Denn selbst bis in seine excentrischsten Ideen vermochte 
Wilhelmine ihm zu folgen. Sie brach nicht mit ihm, wie so 
oft vermutet, weil er sie in die Fremde und in schwere, ihr 
ungewohnte Lebensbedingungen verpflanzen wollte. Sie ist 
bereit, ihn in die Schweiz zu begleiten; nur giebt sie ihm zu 
bedenken, ob sich nicht noch ein anderer modus vivendi finden 
liesse, in welchem ihr Gliick nicht mit dem fiir sie wie fiir die 
Ihrigen gleich schweren Opfer einer Trennung, die unter 
damaligen Verhiiltnissen einem Abschied auf Lebenszeit gleich- 
kam, erkauft werden miisste. Wenn es sein muss, ist sie zu 
allem bereit ; aber angesichts der Konsequenzen fiir andere als 
sie selbst muss die Notwendigkeit und Zweckdienlichkeit dieses 
Opfers erst zweifellos feststehen, ehe sie den geliebten Eltern 
einen solchen Schmerz zufiigen kann. Welches natiirlich emp- 
findende Miidchen wiirde, wie innig sie immer ihren Verlobten 
liebe, in gleicher Lage anders fiihlen? Wenn nach fiinfmona- 
tigem vergeblichen Harren auf Antwort auf einen solchen 
Brief ein Reif auf ihre Liebe gefallen ist, so kann das nicht 
wunder nehmen. Dessen ungeachtet ist sie auch jetzt noch 
bereit, zu dem Freunde zu stehen, denn sie glaubt, dass er ihrer 
bedarf: ganz im Sinne der zeitgenéssischen Auffassung von der 
Bestimmung der Frau, nur fiir den Geliebten zu existieren und 
sich fiir ihn zu opfern, ohne an sich selbst zu denken. Noch 
einmal versucht sie, ihn schriftlich zu erreichen ; aber nur, um 
mu erfahren, dass ihre Treue fiir nichts geachtet wird. 

Angesichts dieser Krinkung zeigt sich ihre reine, selbstlose 
Zuneigung wohl im hellsten Lichte. Nichts von der Bitternis 
der Verschmihten spricht aus ihren Worten. Wohl ist sie sich 
in der langen Zeit des Harrens dariiber klar geworden, dass der 
Traum zu Ende getriumt ist, und auch, dass das Erwachen zu 
ihrem eigenen Besten war. Aber die Liebe, die nicht verurteilt 
und vyerdammt, sondern versteht und verzeiht, wandelt sich 
nicht in Hass oder Verachtung, sondern in tiefes Mitleid und 
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in Trauer um das Verlorene: nicht so sehr um das, was sie 
selbst verloren hat, als um den der Welt und sich selbst Ver. 
lornen, den ihre ahnende Seele Wege einschlagen sieht, die 
ihn nimmer aufwirts und dem ersehnten Ziele zufiihren kénnen, 
Aus dieser verstehenden, verzeihenden, rettenwollenden Liebe 
heraus streckt sie ihm noch ein letztes Mal die Hand entgegen, 
ob sie nicht doch noch einmal imstande sein kénnte, seinem 
Leben eine Wendung zum Besseren zu geben ; aber sie kann 
ihn nicht mehr erreichen. 

Andrerseits ist auch von dem Dichter selbst, von seiner Ent- 
wicklung seit dem Beginne der Frankfurter Studienzeit bis 
zum Anfang vom traurigen Ende, selten ein bei aller Knapp- 
heit so klares und ihn uns so menschlich nahe bringendes Bild 
entworfen worden wie in diesem schlichten Berichte. Wir 
lernen ihn kennen als einen wunderlichen, menschenscheuen 
Jiingling, dem der Schatz eines reichen Innenlebens zum Dana- 
ergeschenk zu werden droht, weil er sich als Schranke zwischen 
ihn und seine Mitmenschen stellt. Schon ist ihm dadurch die 
Betitigung in dem Berufe verleidet Worden, in dem seine 
Familie sich seit Generationen einen ehrenvollem Namen in der 
vaterliindischen Geschichte erworben hatte, denn sein einseitig 
nach innen gekehrter Geist vermochte nicht das Grosse der 
bedingungslosen Unterordnung des Einzelnen unter das Ganz 
zu erfassen, die die Seele des Militirberufes ist. Er sah nur 
die Beschriinkung seiner individuellen Freiheit, die darin lag, 
und er zieht den Offiziersrock aus, um sich ungehemmt durch 
fiussere Schranken der Beschiiftigung mit den Problemen m 
widmen, in denen ihm die Quintessenz des Lebens enthalten 
scheint. So kommt er als Student nach Frankfurt. Doch seine 
Studien beschriinken sich zunichst noch einseitig auf den Hér- 
saal. Er ist noch nicht zu der Erkenntnis gereift, dass “ in- 
wendig lernt kein Mensch sein Innerstes erkennen ” und dass 
“der Mensch erkennt sich nur im Menschen, nur das Leben 


’? Nur ungern nimmt er daher teil an 


lehret jeden, was er sei. 
der Geselligkeit seines Vaterhauses, bis unter den Giisten des- 


selben Wilhelmine von Zenge seine Aufmerksamkeit erregt. 
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Thr Interesse an den Dingen, die ihn selbst zur Zeit am meisten 
beschiiftigen, zieht ihn an ; als Unterlehrer des kleinen Kreises 
lernbegieriger Madchen, der sich um ihn sammelt, lernt er zum 
ersten Male das begliickende Gefiihl kennen, andern von dem 
Reichtum seines Geistes mitzuteilen, und die Widerspiegelung 
desselben in einem andern Geiste zu beobachten. In dem ganz 
neuen Lichte, in dem ihm diese Erfahrung den Mitmenschen 
zeigt, keimt in ihm der Wunsch, sich dieses Gliick dauernd zu 
sichern durch einen Lebensbund mit dem Madchen, das vonallem 
ihm das grésste Verstindnis entgegenzubringen scheint. Aber 
angesichts des entscheidenden Schrittes kehrt die alte Menschen- 
scheu mit aller Macht zuriick—er hat absolut nichts vom 
Soldaten in sich, der kiihn zur Attacke vorgeht—und mit dem 
schwichlichen Notbehelf eines Briefes leitet er den wichtigsten 
Schritt seiner Jugend ein. Die anfingliche Enttiéiuschung liisst 
ihm das erwiinschte Gut naturgemiiss nur um so begehrenswer- 
ter erscheinen, und je linger Wilhelmine in ehrlichem Zweifel 
schwankt, desto mehr nimmt sein Gefiihl eine leidenschaftlich 
erregte Fiirbung an, bis er schliesslich alles mégliche zu thun 
bereit ist, nur um sich ihr annehmbar zu machen. Die der 
Verlobung folgenden Monate sind dann wohl die einzige Zeit 
ungetriibten Gliicks wiihrend des ganzen Brautstandes gewesen, 
vielleicht die einzige wirklich gliickliche Zeit im Leben des 
Dichters. Noch in der Erinnerung daran leuchtet in Wil- 
helminens Beschreibung derselben ein Abglanz des Sonnen- 
scheins, der sie erhellte, und noch lange nach Kleists Weggang 
von Frankfurt scheint er auch sein Leben durchleuchtet zu 
haben. Aber allmiihlich macht die Trennung ihre Wirkung 
geltend. Wilhelminens Einfluss tritt zuriick vor dem seiner 
neuen Umgebung, und dieser ist nicht zum Guten fir ihn. 
Wieder mehr oder weniger mit sich selbst allein, verfallt er 
aufs neue in seine introspectiven Gewohnheiten, und aus sich 
heraus kommt er zu keiner Klarheit. Es wiederholt sich 
derselbe Prozess, der ihn vor Jahren dem Offiziersberuf ent- 
fremdete : der blosse Gedanke an die Abhiingigkeit und Unter- 


ordnung, die mit der Ubernahme eines Amtes, worauf er doch 
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die ganze Zeit hingearbeitet hatte, verbunden sind, erfiillt ihn 
mit Abscheu; er kann sich nicht in solche Fesseln begeben, 
Auf einer Reise sucht er sich iiber sich selbst klar zu werden; 
aber die Schwester, die selbst ihre Sturm- und Drangperiode 
noch nich iberwunden hat, ist keine Gefihrtin, deren Gesell- 
schaft dafiir giinstige Vorbedingungen schafft, und so erhéht 
das unruhige Reiseleben seine eigene Unruhe uad Haltlosigkeit, 
anstatt sie zu heilen. Als er schliesslich in der Schweiz landet 
und das harmonische und gliickliche Leben der Landbeviélke- 
rung sieht, die nichts von der Friedlosigkeit des Sohnes der Uber- 
kultur weiss, faillt er einem Trugschluss zum Opfer. Ohne 
sich Rechenschaft zu geben, dass Friede oder Unfriede des 
inneren Menschen die jusseren Bedingungen des Lebens 
erst schafft, verlegt er die Ursache der verschiedenen Seelen- 
verfassung in die Verschiedenheit der dusseren Verhiiltnisse 
und beschliesst, alles von sich zu thun, was ihn mit dem 
Kulturkreise in dem er aufgewachsen ist, verbindet. Wilhel- 
mine muss das Gleiche thun, oder sie kénnen nicht mit 
einander gliicklich werden, in seiner Verblendung gegen 
alles, was der héheren Kultur ausserhalb seines Alpenidylls 
angehért, ist es, sowie Wilhelmine nicht mit einer der 
seinen entsprechenden Begeisterung auf seine Ideen eingeht, 
fiir ihn ausgemacht, dass sie denselben verstiindnislos gegen- 
iiber steht. Er hért nicht den Ton der Liebe, der ihren 
Brief durchdringt ; er versucht gar nicht, sich in ihre Lage zu 
versetzen und die Verhiiltnisse auch von ihrem Standpunkte zu 
beurteilen ; er sieht nicht, wie viel grésser die Liebe sein muss, 
die bereit ist ihm zu folgen, obwohl es ihr schwer wird, als 
jene, die ihm folgen wiirde, weil sie gleich begeistert wiire wie 
er; er sieht nur, dass es ihr schwer wird, und damit ist sein 
Urteil iiber sie fertig. Sie ist ein Kind der Welt, der er ent- 
fliehen will, und in seine verbitterte Auffassung von dieser Welt 
passt es nur zu gut, dass sie ihm auch die Geliebte entreisst. 
So konstruiert er sich in blindem Fanatismus ihren Brief als 
einen Absagebrief und zerschneidet damit selbst das letzte 
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Band, an dem er sich vielleicht noch hatte zum Leben und 
Gliick zuriickfinden kénnen; die Wege der beiden, die in 
Frankfurt so nahe dem Ziele schienen, scheiden sich fiirs 
Leben. Wilhelmine findet in der Sorge fiir andere den Leit- 
stern, der sie durch Herzeleid und Todesschatten endlich doch 
wieder dem Lichte entgegenfiihrt ; der Weg des ungliicklichen 
Dichters wird einsamer und einsamer, dunkler und dunkler, 
bis er in den schweigenden Wassern des Wannsees sich ver- 
liert. 


Dr. Po. Martua Krue GENTHE. 
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REVIEWS. 


Did Shakspere write Titus Andronicus? J. M. Robertson. 
London, 1905. 


Mr. Robertson’s book cannot be said to reach a final solution of 
the puzzling question presented by its title. Its discussions, while 
displaying much industry and acumen and of great interest to all 
students of the Marlowean period of the drama, will hardly win 
increased support for its main conclusion, that, whoever else wrote 
the play, Shakspere did not. The external evidence of Shakspere’s 
connection with the play is too strong for a ready acceptance of this 
conclusion, and Mr. Robertson’s attempt to belittle the authority 
of Meres and the Folio only reveals the difficulties of his position. 
He is even less convincing in setting up Shakspere’s prefatory 
reference in 1592 to Venus and Adonis as the ‘first heir of my 
invention’ for proof that Shakspere had up to that time written no 
plays, except with collaborators. Whether the reference implies 
that the poem was composed or conceived before the dramas, or 
whether it was loosely used in regard to his first publication without 
reference to the plays, its interpretation is too indefinite to afford a 
sound basis for important deductions concerning his dramatic 
career. Of still less importance as evidence against Shakspere’s 
authorship is the fact that three editions of Titus were published 
during his lifetime without his name ; the same is true of Romeo 
and Juliet. Mr. Robertson makes a-better case from his use of the 
known facts of the stage history of the period ; and, adopting Mr. 
Harold Fuller’s plausible theory that Titus Andronicus was the 
revision of two old plays made about 1594, he makes clear the 
difficulties both historical and esthetic in supposing the present text 
to have been written by Shakspere at that date. 

It is the internal evidence, however, that mainly occupies the 
book. Altho over scornful of those who feel Shakespere’s touch 
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here and there in the style, Mr. Robertson very properly relies on 
scientific methods rather than personal impressions. Tests of plot, 
structure, and substance, of meter, versification and diction, and, 
most notably, of vocabulary are made in connection with Shaks- 
pere’s other plays and with those of his leading contemporaries in 
his early period. The conclusions reached may be sufficiently 
indicated by one of the thirteen counts of the very positive summary. 

‘The probability is that between 1590 and 1592 Greene revised 
or expanded an older play, in which Peele had already a large 
share ; but there is the alternative possibility that Peele revised an 
old play by Greene and Kyd. The fresh matter, or revision, which 
in 1594 caused the play to figure as new, may again have been by 
Peele, or by Kyd, or by Lodge; but the amount contributed by 
either of the two last named to the present play is small, though it 
is somewhat likely that Kyd had a hand earlier in shaping the plot.’ 

Mr. Robertson’s achievement in untangling the work of various 
contributors is not confined to Titus Andronicus. He seems indeed 
to have rediscovered the evidence upon which Mr. Fleay based his 
numerous attributions of authorship; and there is hardly an 
anonymous play of the period that he does not conjecturally assign 
to two or more of his group of authors. It is this aspect of the 
book, the assignment of plays or shares in plays on the basis of 
internal evidence, that demands further discussion. 

The wholesale and not very critical adoption of Mr. Fleay’s 
methods is accompanied by some merited praise of that scholar’s 
work and some emphasis on the need of painstaking investigation of 
both the theatrical conditions and the stylistic peculiarities of the 
drama of the period. Mr. Robertson’s scorn for the traditional 
impressionistic criticism of Shakspere also leads to lively and rather 
journalistic attacks on some recent writers on his subject. These 
are perhaps most interesting to those mainly concerned, Mr. H. B. 
Baildon and Professor Churton Collins ; but one article of the varied 
indictment will win a wider appreciation, the attack on the tendency 
of English scholars to neglect investigations carried on by Germans 
and Americans. Mr. Robertson himself belongs to the large and 
growing class of English critics who spare no pains to examine 
carefully all that has been published bearing on their subjects. It 
is therefore especially unfortunate that two articles appeared just too 
late for his consideration: ‘The Authorship of Locrine,’ W. 5S. 
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Gaud, Modern Philology, Jan., 1904; and ‘Repetition and 
Parallelism in the Earlier Elizabethan Drama,’ F. G. Hubbard, 
Publ. Mod. Lang. Assn., June, 1905. 

Professor Hubbard’s valuable paper is of special interest in con- 
nection with Mr. Robertson’s book and the problems it suggests in 
regard to the attribution of authorship in the early drama. Pro- 
fessor Hubbard analyzes the cases of rhetorical repetition and 
parallelism so numerous in the dramatists; divides these into 
clearly defined classes; and enumerates their occurrence in the 
different plays. His results, thus tabulated, he offers to scholars 
as a tool for the investigation of questions of authorship. Mr. 
Robertson’s far less scientific method is best illustrated in his tests 
of vocabulary, which occupy over half of the book. He begins 
with the words occurring in Titus and in no other of Shakspere’s 
plays ; then examines the plays of other dramatists for these words ; 
then examines various anonymous plays for words or phrases which 
he has found in the group of dramatists. The method is conse- 
quently a biased one from the start. It seeks to discover not, who 
wrote Titus Andronicus, but who else than Shakspere might have 
written the play. It attempts no thoro study of the dramatic 
vocabulary of the day, but examines the vocabulary of various 
dramatists only ip reference to Titus, and examines certain anony- 
mous plays only with reference to certain observations on the 
vocabulary of a few dramatists. It would be possible to show by 
many examples how unreliable is much of the evidence, as is 
usually the case in‘ determinations of authorship on the basis of the 
use of certain words and phrases ; but this is unnecessary, for the 
inconclusiveness of the evidence is revealed by the conclusions 
reached. Mr. Robertson, to be sure, qualifies the results of his 
studies by means of other tests in meter, structure and the like ; but 
he concludes (p. 185) that so far as vocabulary alone is concerned, 
the presumption is that Peele, Greene, Marlowe, Lodge, and Kyd 
(all the authors whom he examined except Shakspere) had a hand 
in Titus Andronicus. Or—put the results in another way—the 
vocabulary of Titus Andronicus has much in common with the 
vocabularies of the leading contemporary dramatists. This will be 
readily granted, and this is about all that can be established by 
Mr. Robertson’s methods. 

Such investigations and such results are not novel or peculiar 
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to any one field of research. In connection with the early drama 
they have in recent years been noticeably numerous. Critical 
ingenuity has been busy seeking by means of internal evidence to 
find authors for anonymous plays, or to divide plays among several 
authors, or to find traces of an unsuspected author in a play 
attributed by external evidence to another. Mr. Robertson’s book, 
as a more extensive and venturesome example than most, empha- 
sizes the need of the careful consideration of the problems and 
difficulties confronting students engaged in this branch of criticism. 

In any given cases there are certain peculiar conditions which 
must govern the application of internal texts. In the case of 
Titus Andronicus these are clear altho not always remembered. It 
belongs to a particular type of tragedies and to a brief and definite 
period of the drama ; and it is to be studied mainly with reference 
to this type and period. After the half dozen tragedies of the 
sixties, there are no extant tragedies until the time of Marlowe 
and Kyd. From 1570 to 1586-7 the development of either 
tragedy or history can be studied only in the titles of non-extant 
plays or in the critical comments of Gosson, Sydney, and others. 
About 1587 Tamburlaine and the Spanish Tragedy (possibly pre- 
ceded by one or two histories as the Famous Victories) open a 
period remarkable for its tragedies and its tragic histories. The 
breaking up of the companies and the consequent publication or 
registration of a number of plays in 1594-5 mark a convenient 
limit for this period, one almost coincident with the death of 
Marlowe. : 

The period includes all of Greene’s dramatic career as well as 
Marlowe’s, and apparently all of Kyd’s and of Peele’s. It also 
includes plays by Lodge, Nash, Wilson, Lyly, and Shakspere ; 
and possibly early work of Chettle and Dekker. Furthermore 
other dramatists now unknown were doubtless writing for the 
stage ; and their work may survive in the numerous anonymous 
plays. If we leave comedy to one side for the sake of simplifica- 
tion, we have a list of some thirty histories and tragedies acted by 
1594 and not earlier than 1586-7. This number may be increased 
by a few plays not published until later, as Dr. Faustus, Sir 
Thomas More, Part I of Henry VI, and Woodstock (Richard I1);' 
and, if the period be extended a little, by the three plays of 
Shakspere published in 1597 (Richard III, Richard II, and 
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Romeo and Juliet) and his King John. If we end the period with 
1594 and include only the Henry VI plays and Titus of the 
Shakspere Folio, the period is a brief one, and the body of plays 
marked by definite characteristics. Of these plays very few were 
published with their authors’ names, not even Tamburlaine or the 
Spanish Tragedy ; and our ascription of authorship in several cases 
rests on comparatively slight external evidence. In many cases, 
as in the three parts of Henry VI and Titus Andronicus, this 
external evidence has been questioned by modern critics, and the 
plays variously assigned according to internal tests. For the fol- 
lowing plays there is no external evidence of authorship, and for 
only one of them is there any agreement among critics as to the 
conclusions for internal evidence :—Arden of Feversham; Battle of 
Alcazar (generally assigned to Peele); Edward III; Famous Vie- 
tories of Henry V; Jack Straw; King Leir ; Locrine ; Woodstock ; 
Selimus ; Soliman and Perseda ; Troublesome Reign of King John; 
True Tragedy of Richard III; Wars of Cyrus. If we omit one or 
two of the histories, comic rather than tragic in intent, we have a 
group of plays not only closely contemporaneous, but offering 
striking resemblances to one another. 

These resemblances correspond to the salient characteristics of 
tragedy of the period. These may be briefly summarized as the 
results of three important forces : the English chronicle plays ; the 
adaptation of Seneca to the popular drama, best represented by 
Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy ; and the innovations of Marlowe. Plays 
dealing with English history and based on the chronicles are 
numerous ; and their characteristic traits extend over dramas of 
every sort. Perhaps the most noticeable of these are the scenic 
presentation of history ; the stage accompaniments of such presenta- 
tion, such as armies, battles, court ceremonies, embassies, orations ; 
and a chronicle or epic rather than a dramatic structure. The 
Kydian or Senecan influence appears in the revenge plot, ghosts, 
soliloquies, philosophizing, vestiges of Senecan structure, such as a 
chorus or a marked division into acts, and in stylistic elements, 
such as stichomythia, parallelism and the like. Most important of 
all is the influence of Marlowe, dominant thruout the period and 
resulting in the recreation of tragedy. His plays moreover make 
a fairly distinct type, exhibiting almost none of the Senecan traits 
of structure or style, distinguished by protagonists of overwhelm- 
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ing passions, about whom the action mainly centers, by much stage 
activity and spectacle, and by sonorous rant and splendid declara- 
tion. These three influences are not, of course, distinctly separable. 
Tamburlaine in structure and material is a chronicle history rather 
than a tragedy ; and Edward IJ represents Marlowe’s development 
of the chronicle play into historical tragedy. The Machiavellian 
villain Barabbas resembles Kyd’s villain Lorenzo; and the de- 
piction of the inner struggle of the protagonist is found in both 
the Spanish Tragedy and Faustus. But the manifestations of 
these influences will be found unmistakable and widely diffused. 
Stylistic influences on the drama of the period, it may be added, 
are naturally complex and should be sought in part outside of the 
drama and in the works of Greene and Peele as well as those of 
Kyd and Marlowe. The contribution of Peele to the development 
of the drama still awaits thoro critical analysis, but he seems to 
have been influential chiefly as a stylist, and in this respect perhaps 
second only to Marlowe. His style, best exemplified in David and 
Bethsabe, exhibits most of the absurdities of the artificial verbalism 
of the day, but is distinctive in its figures, melody, and excess of 
fancy. 

The experiments and innovations of the period naturally pro- 
duced abundant imitations. With little notion of plagiarizing, 
dramatists borrowed from one another plot, situation, character, 
stage effect, quibble, or phrase. The success of Tamburlaine and 
the Spanish Tragedy at the beginning of the period led to a host of 
imitations and rivals. Asiatic conquerors and revengeful ghosts 
fairly monopolized the tragic stage. There is scarcely a play that 
does not show manifest resemblances to Marlowe or Kyd or to both. 
In Alphonsus of Arragon Greene introduced a Marlowean protago- 
nist into comedy. Arden of Feversham, perhaps the most original 
of the anonymous plays, a domestic tragedy written in evident 
reaction against the prevailing conventions in tragedy, without 
kings, ghosts, or illustrious actions, nevertheless imitates Kyd. 
The True Tragedy of Richard III supplies the material from the 
chronicles with a Marlowean protagonist and a Kydian apparatus of 
revenge. Locrine presents a combination of the ‘conquering bar- 
barian’ and the ‘revenge’ stories, of Senecan structure and popular 
farce, and of stylistic elements clearly imitative of Kyd, Marlowe, 
and Peele. Selimus, Locrine, Alcazar, Soliman and Perseda, 
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Wounds of Cwil War, and Titus Andronicus, differing markedly in 
many ways, have many minor similarities to one another and 
present a common resemblance in this union of Marlowean and 
Kydian characteristics. 

In stylistic matters, the evidences of borrowing and imitation are 
as clear as in plot and situation. There is hardly a trick of Mar- 
lowe’s versification that is not paralleled in the Marlowesque plays 
of his imitators. His large proportions of polysyllabic words at the 
end of the lines is, for example, found in their plays, and scarcely 
elsewhere in the drama. His favorite rhythms are frequently 
copied. Again, as Professor Hubbard’s tables show, there is no 
form of repetition or parallelism in the Spanish Tragedy which is 
not duplicated in many other plays; and only one form, that of 
repetition with an added epithet, which is not found in that play. 
This peculiar rhetorical form is found in Peele and in Locrine, yet 
in other respects the parallelisms and repetitions of Loerine are in 
striking contrast to those of Peele and resemble those of the Spanish 
Tragedy. Identical passages are found in Selimus and Locrine; 
and the latter play borrows lines and phrases from Spenser. As 
Mr. Robertson’s tests indicate, the anonymous plays abound in the 
favorite words and phrases of the known dramatists. All the 
revenge plays glory in a Stygian vocabulary. 

It would be difficult to find conditions in literature and the drama 
more favorable to this borrowing and imitation than were these 
half-dozen years of Marlowe’s career. The dramatists were closely 
connected by association, friendship, or rivalry. A few men were 
writing for a few theaters in a small city; and they were writing 
plays for the day. Whether as playwrights or as poets, they were 
engaged in a new adventure. Some were boldly making new path- 
ways ; others were closely following at their heels. Tragedy was a 
new thing; blank verse in the drama was new; the opportunity 
for poetry and imagination on the popular stage was newly realized ; 
the very language that they used was in many respects new. In 
such a formative and experimental period there is no need to sup- 
pose much deliberate borrowing ; imitation and reminiscence were 
natural, inevitable, and often unconscious. Any young actor in 
the early nineties with poetic aspirations had doubtless read 
Tamburlaine, and seen acted the Spanish Tragedy and the Jew of 
Malta and any other famous plays in whose performance he had 
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not shared. He had jested with George Peele, or listened to that 
poet recite the most sugary passages from his plays. His conversa- 
tion was adorned with the new words, the strange figure, the verbal 
affectations of the men with whom he associated or whose plays he 
had acted. His knowledge of ghosts, murders, villains, and 
atrocities was naturally confined to the scenes and situations of the 
plays that thrilled the theaters. His knowledge of poetry, bounded 
perhaps by Seneca and Ovid, received its chief inspiration from 
Spenser and Marlowe. If he tried to make a tragedy, it would 
certainly follow the Kydian and Marlowean conventions ; and its 
verse would be a gallimaufry of the artifices, absurdities and beauties 
with which the verse of his contemporaries was gambolling. 

Under these circumstances, what is the value of internal tests of 
vocabulary, meter, or rhetorical device as indications of author- 
ship? Evidently only the most carefully considered and thoroly 
applied test is worthy of serious attention ; and the assignment of 
authorship even by such a test is likely to be discounted by the 
alternative probability of imitation or borrowing. It may be 
doubted whether even the checking of results by a multiplication 
and extension of tests will often lead to a discovery of authorship. 
Yet the accumulation of the facts of stylistic peculiarities has had 
valuable critical results, at least in a negative way. The investiga- 
tions of Professor Hubbard and Mr. Robertson both make plain the 
virtual impossibility of assigning any one of these early plays to a 
single author. The hasty attribution of a play on the basis of 
resemblances to the work of a known author—a kind of criticism 
that has been common—seems no longer likely to occur. 

There remains the possibility of discovering the work of revisers 
and collaborators as an explanation of the diverse resemblances 
noted in a given play. The conditions of the theater in the period 
make such discoveries plausible ; tho there is no reason for suppos- 
ing, as some critics seem to think, that every play in the course of 
this half-dozen years was several times revised by several authors. 
But revisions and collaborations, while very easy to assume and 
difficult to disprove, can rarely be established with any high degree 
of probability. If there is definite external evidence of revision 
or collaboration, the task of assignment is, of course, imposed upon 
the critic, but it may well be a last resort when there is nothing 
but stylistic data for its warrant. Few of the anonymous plays 

8 
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mentioned display any obvious marks of either revision or col- 
laboration. Moreover, there are only a few known authors to 
whom a play can be assigned, and by still fewer of these have we 
enough plays to determine with any definiteness their dramatic 
methods and style. In the case of a given play, Loerine for 
example, there are practically only Marlowe, Peele, and Greene 
whose works are numerous enough to supply data for assignment, 
unless we add Kyd with his single play. It will not do to assign 
all the tragedies to this syndicate. The slightly known dramatists 
and the others to us unknown should have a chance. Again, even 
if there is evidence apart from tests of style that the play was sub- 
ject to revision, the course and character of that revision must be 
indicated before evidence for authorship can have any finality. In 
this connection it is well to note Shakspere’s method of remaking 
a play in the one instance where we have satisfactory texts of both 
the old and the new. From the Troublesome Reign he retained 
the dramatis persone and the plot, keeping the scenes, exits, and 
entrances with only such changes as were necessary for the con- 
densation of the action of two plays into one ; but he rewrote the 
whole with scarcely a reminiscence of the old phrasing. Apparently 
he made out a scenario of the old play, and took pains to forget 
the rest of it. Doubtless this was not always his method, or the 
usual one with his contemporaries, but it may indicate the need of 
defining the nature of a revision before proceeding to explain 
authorship. 

Finally, the assignment of a play to revisers and collaborators 
must face the alternative probability of borrowing or imitation. It 
is only a grain less absurd to find Greene or Peele in various of 
these anonymous plays than to find Marlowe. His characteristics can 
be traced everywhere, and shares in numerous plays might conse- 
quently be assigned to him—indeed this has been done in many 
instances. Such assignments have been generally rejected by 
scholars because none of the anonymous work seems worthy of 
him. This is not a sufficient reason since his known work is very 
uneven ; a better reason is that all the dramatists were imitating 
him. They were also, it may again be repeated, imitating Kyd or 
Peele or any one who achieved success. 

The interest in the anonymous plays of the period is largely due 
to their relations to the early career of Shakspere. Many of them 
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have been by one critic or another rashly ascribed to him, and the 
problems that they present to critics are practically the same as 
those offered by the three parts of Henry VI and Titus Andronicus. 
For Henry VI there are definite external evidences of revision and 
collaboration, and Miss Lee’s careful ¢xamination of the internal 
evidence has left little encouragement for fresh examination, tho 
it has perhaps contributed to the present fashion of dividing every 
play among the same coterie of dramatists. Yet Miss Lee’s results, 
as Professor Churton Collins has noted in his recent edition of 
Greene, can hardly continue to carry conviction. In the case of 
Titus Andronicus, the external evidence for Shakspere’s authorship 
is stronger than that which passes unquestioned for the authorship of 
many of the plays of the period. The general feeling that the play 
is unworthy of Shakspere is still the main reason for the opposition 
to the acceptance of the authority of Meres and the Folio. The 
question has, however, been further narrowed by Mr. Harold 
Fuller’s investigation which makes it probable that the present text 
was based on two old and non-extant plays. If Shakspere in 
working over these plays, took the same course as in King John. 
then the plot, situations, persons, and horrors trace back to the old 
plays; the verse is substantially his. But the reuniting must 
apparently be dated as late as 1594, and it is difficult to believe 
that at so late a date Shakspere could have written with so little of 
his characteristic manner. This difficulty, Mr. Robertson has fully 
emphasized. There seems to be opportunity, therefore, for still 
further investigations of stylistic peculiarities. It may be hoped 
that they will be as definite and thoro and unbiased as those by 
Professor Hubbard. If, however, they are to be made with humor 
and violence and partisan attachment for one side or the other of 
the controversy, there will be an excellent exercise and discipline 
for some student in collecting, recording, and harmonizing the facts, 
and eliminating the personalities after the method so interestingly 
set forth in Mr. Robertson’s own Essays toward a Critical Method. 


AsHLEY H. THORNDIKE. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Studier i 1600-Talets Svenska, Anteckningar af Elof Hell. 
quist. Skrifter utgifna af K. humanistiska Vetenskaps. 
Samfundet i Uppsala, vu, 6. Pp. iv, 232. 


In many respects the seventeenth century forms a transition 
period in the development of the Swedish language, particularly on 
the side of grammatical forms. Earlier characteristics yield mor 
and more to new forms so that at the close of the century the 
language presents a much more modern aspect. While, however, 
many features that are characteristic of present Swedish become 
fully developed during this period their beginnings may be traced 
much farther back, so that we cannot here any more than elsewhere 
draw any hard and fast line between the old and the new. The 
author regards 1680 an important landmark in the spoken 
language ‘‘for in the writers that appear at this time, who repre- 
sent closely the spoken language, we observe that many new forms 
are found to have become fully established.’’ However the irregu- 
larities that strike one in a superficial acquaintance with seventeenth 
century Swedish are often more apparent than real. Thus the 
gradation series of the strong verbs remain much the same 
throughout the whole century. The general style of a writer has 
an important bearing upon the question. What Hellquist calls 
‘* historical normal prose’’ of the middle of the century exhibits a 
regularity of form that is not much inferior to the language of the 
modern historians. Frequently normal prose shows such inflexional 
endings as verb-forms in -om and definite nouns in -sens. These 
are however actually archaistic at the time, for their use rests ona 
clear effort to give the style a more solemn tone. Further such 
antiquated endings belong sometimes to certain words, showing that 
here real archaisms are present, expressions inherited from a bygone 
form of speech ; they are not living paradigmatic forms. Indi- 
vidual choice is also to be reckoned with. Stjernhjelm’s efforts to 
revive older words and endings’ are well-known. We also know 
that writers such as Columbus did not hesitate to draw freely from 
the lower strata of the language and from local dialects.* On the 


1Cf. Aasen’s form of the Norwegian Landsmaal. 
* Similarly, though to a less extent, Henrik Wergeland in Norway in the 
thirties of the last century. 
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other hand Girs, for example, wrote in the most correct and uniform 
High Swedish. Between these two classes stand a number of 
dramatic writers, whose works in general picture the more dignified 
spoken language of the time, as Messenius, Brasch and Chronander. 
A grammar of seventeenth century Swedish must take account of 
all these factors. As an attempt in this direction the author has set 
apart for treatment in a separate chapter those phenomena, which 
belong exclusively or chiefly to the spoken language. 

The present survey of the language is based upon notes gathered 
in the author’s extensive reading in especially the dramatic 
literature of the seventeenth century. Mr. Hellquist has for a 
number of years been engaged in a study of the dramas of Mes- 
senius with a view to preparing a monograph on their language. 
The completion of that monograph having been interrupted the 
collections made for that have in part been embodied in part m1 of 
the present work, pages 99-232. Part 1 ‘‘Strédda sprikliga 
anteckningar till 1600-talets kulturhistora,’’ pp. 10-69, and part m1, 
“ Anteckningar om 1600-talets talsprik och dirmed sammanhin- 
gande frigor,’’ pp. 69-99, are presented in a more popular form, 
the material being of a nature here to appeal to a larger circle of 
readers. In the first part are discussed such subjects as formulas of 
greeting and address, 10-17; names of foods, drinks, festivi- 
ties, ete., 17-22 ; gallantry, etc., 22-26; courting, 26-29; pro- 
priety, morality, 29-31; nicknames, terms of abuse (in -hund, 
-hane, -bak, -mun, -are, -er, &c.), 31-41; forms of oaths, etc., 
41-55 ; fights, the various terms and expressions designating hostile 
encounters,’ ete., 55-60 and finally miscellaneous formal phrases, 
turns of expression, etc., 61-69 (¢. g. alla ystas i ett kar, all are 
cast in the same form ; blifva bussar, to become fast friends ; bléta 
sitt skiigg, to drink ; byta ko i varre nét, bara lyckan i sdcken, dansa 
pa rasor, det ar ej strax guild, fast det glimmar, det ar elak hund 
som en skall till skogen kéra, efter lije plagar ofta komma ve, fran fot 
til topp [modn. Swed. fran topp till ta], fa en annan ndét att bita pa 
[modn. Swed. knacka], fa en lang nasa, g@ April, go a fool’s 
errand, lofva rundt och halla tunnt, utfora hebreiska, perform 
marvels). 


‘Very often figurative in nature, as skdra ndgon en rid kappa, to give physical 
punishment to some one. 
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The following are here noted : 

The usual greeting when persons meet is Ad// sé//’ during the first 
half of the century corresponding to Danish hilsel of the period, 
Variants are heel, var sund, war sall. These forms are also used 
when persons part (p. 10). Goddag also occurs sometimes most 
often reduplicated, but never as a farewell greeting, corresponding 
therefore to the present usage.* Farvil is in- common use and is 
not dialectal, as generally to-day. The word does not yet forma 
compound, the verb preserving its verbal character (as sé farer nu 
wall och bliffver i fridh). The French adieu has already become 
established (p. 12). 

As pronoun of address ni is not found before 1600 ; it gains a 
foot-hold in the colloquial language about 1680, but nowhere occurs 
in normal prose during the whole of the century * (p. 14.) 

In address the possessive min was much more common than now 
in the language of daily life, as junker min, min Torsten, etc. The 
author regards this popular use of min as not unlikely due to Ger- 
man influence (p. 14). In view of the rather extensive similar use 
of my in English (dialects and standard speech) it would seem to 
be perhaps also in Sweden an independent development. 

A very characteristic drinking formula corresponding to moda. 
Swed. skal* is gdtt dar, through false etymology arises the form god 
tadr among the peasantry, Bellman’s gutdr.° The latest occurrence 
of gdtt dhr is in a soldier’s ballad of the year 1705 (p. 20). 

Nicknames and terms of abuse are numerous, most frequent 
naturally in the speeches of the persons representing the lower 
classes of society in the comedies but they are by no means limited 
to these. Especially numerous are compounds in -hund (as blod- 
hund, fyllehund, fahund, lathund, sndlhund, ete.). Other expres- 
sions that seem to be common are: plissmun, stormun, a con- 
siderable number of nomina agentis in -are, as grotsprakare (boaster), 
hutlare, ‘deceiver,’ matljugare, prackare,*® ‘ragamuftin,’ skvallrare, 


1 Which is also general Old Scandinavian. 

2Cf. English good-day ! 

* Ljunstedt is therefore mistaken in dating it from the middle of the 16th 
century, Grunddragen af modersmdlets historia (1898), p. 168. 

* And general Scandinavian. 

5On which see diseussion by Kock in Arkiv f. n. F. 4, 178. 

® Norwegian, dial. prakkar, bungler, awkward fellow. 
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and in the old strong masculine ending -er, danker, one who loafs, 
siker, smeker, slunker, etc., ete. (pp. 32-35). Names of animals are 
frequent as derogatory designations ; besides the compounds in 
-hund, -hane and -hék occur rafver, fox, apa, ape, as, ass, best, 
beast, bock, buck, marr, mare, padda, stut, stur, svin, 6k. Kona 
is used in pejorative signification in Brasck. The frequent occur- 
rence of the possessive tin in such expressions has been discussed 
by Kock in Arkiv f. n. F, 16, 241, where Kock sets forth his 
theory of their origin from the accusative case. An instance in 
support of that theory is cited from Rondelitius : Jagh skall pressa 
tin forbannadhe narr (p. 40).' 

The abbreviated verb forms pla ( plaga), ta, dra, ge (gifva) ha 
(hafva), ble, bli, infin. and pres. be < bedja, bin < binda, la, sa 
(sade) and @ for @r. Of these ha and sa occur as early as 1619. 
Other contractions are: nd < ndgot, bad < bade, go < goda, sku 
= skola (ef. skun I), and preterites in -a from -ade (p. 73). All 
these abbreviations are very general and have higher sanction then 
than now, except perhaps the loss of intervocalic d which seems to 
belong exclusively to dialectal speech (p. 77). 

The early Swedish tendency to drop one consonant in combina- 
sions of several consonants is evidenced in: forornat (ord), folt 
(Ut), first (skt) and in Franst, Tysst, Danst, beest, ( beeskt), skart 
(skarpt), Osgithan = éstgatarna, ete. (p. 81).? 

Inorganic g due to analogy appears in stogo, stood, pret. pl. 
The language of the time is characterized by certain assimilations 
not permissable in the best speech of to-day. Such are li < dd, 
nn < nd, and ss < ds, ts, e. g., ell, gull, mill, skull, will, blan. 
brann, hann (hand), lann, strann, béssman, masseck (matsick), 
tross, plassen, Wastena ( Vadstena).* In later Swedish there has 
been a reaction against this tendency, i. e. the forms with /d, nd, 


‘Which might illustrate the transition from such an expression as Jag skall 
basa tin tinffra to Jag skall basa dig, din tjuf. The development of this use of 
the possessive does not yet seem entirely settled. 

7 Cf. the same loss of consonants in Old Norse as in sysken < systken (Kahle, 
Altisl. Elementarb. § 233), or fosyster < fostsyster, brizle < brig&sli (Noreen, 
Altisl. Alin. Gr. 3d ed. § 281, 10). 

*This last case would, I suppose, be explainable also as simplification of 
consonant combinations, the more so as the first vowel was short. 
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etc., in higher speech are to a certain extent spelling-pronunciations 
due to conservative written forms. 

There is evidenced in the modern Scandinavian languages a 
tendency to form genitives of pronominal datives, especially in the 
plural. Such a form is Avems (Norw. and Swed. literary and 
diall. ), which goes back to the 18th century in Swedish. In the 
17th century appear also the forms doms, domseses,' hwilkoms and 
mangoms (p. 91). 

The pronominal forms du and dig prevail over tu and tin after 
1680 (p. 75). 

In the colloquial language the postfixed definite article occurs 
extensively with family names usually designating familiarity or 
that the person so designated is well-known, as Borgen for Borg, 
Tammen, Malmen, Wulffen, Holmen. The practice is found more 
particularly in monosyllabic names. In compounds, the suffix is 
found especially with names ending in -blom, -bdck, -dal, -fors, 
-kvist, -ros, -skog, -stedt, and -strém rarely those in -berg, -gren, 
-man and -el, -er, -or, etc., for ex. This practice was more 
general than to-day and not as to-day limited to dialectal speech. 
It may be noted that this practice is characteristic of all Scandina- 
vian dialects to-day with the same semasiological function that we 
observe in 17th century Swedish. The author discusses more in 
detail phonological questions, pp. 99-126, inflexions, pp. 126-168, 
syntax, pp. 169-218, word-formation, pp. 219-222, lexicography, 
pp. 222-232. 

Altogether the work forms a most valuable contribution to this 
very interesting period in the history of Swedish speech. 


GrorGE T. Foo. 
UNIVERSITY OF Iowa. 





'These are also East Norwegian to-day; they are not found in West 
Norwegian. Norwegian dialects employ these forms more in the singular than 
Swedish. 
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The Gospel of Saint Matthew in West Saxon. By James Wilson 
Bright, Professor of English Philology in the Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

The Gospel of Saint John in West Saxon. By J. W. Bright. 
With a Glossary by L. M. Harris. D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany, Publishers. 


These two volumes of the Gospels in Anglo-Saxon, edited by 
Professor Bright of the Johns Hopkins University, are offered to 
the public among the first-fruits of the Belles Lettres series projected 
by the publishers, under the general direction of Professor E. M. 
Brown, of the University of Cincinnati. This series is designed to 
embrace the entire history of English literature and to include the 
best work of representative authors. The initial volumes before 
us, which belong to the earliest period, furnish additional evidence 
of the growing interest in the early history of our vernacular ; and 
they will doubtless meet with a warm reception by all students of 
Old English. They fully sustain Professor Bright’s reputation for 
thorough, scholarly work which he won for himself through his 
excellent Anglo-Saxon Reader and his Gospel of Saint Luke in 
Anglo-Saxon, published now more than a half score of years ago. 

Of the two volumes under review the edition of John is much 
fuller than that of Matthew and has evidently received far more 
attention from the editor. Indeed, the edition of Matthew is with- 
out notes, glossary, or any other help to interpretation, containing 
only the bare text, with the variant readings in foot-notes. How- 
ever, the edition of John supplies all the desirable features which 
the edition of Luke lacks. Still it can but be a matter of regret 
that both volumes are not equally complete and well equipped, in 
order to facilitate the interpretation of the text. 

The edition of John leaves little to be desired by the average 
student of Old English, whose object is simply to have the text in 
a convenient form. It is provided with an introduction in which 
various pertinent questions are discussed, a glossary, a bibliography 
and an appendix. The text is based upon the original Corpus 
manuscript and has been collated with the several other extant 
manuscripts, such as the Bodleian, the Cottonian, etc. These 
supply the variant readings all of which are duly noted in the foot- 
notes. The accuracy of Skeat’s edition, Professor Bright concedes, 
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obviated for him the necessity of copying the entire text, thus 
facilitating the labor of collation. We may therefore now rest 
assured that at last we have a trustworthy edition of the West 
Saxon Gospels, together with variant readings, some minor addi- 
tions and corrections, all duly indicated. 

In the introduction Professor Bright gives a full description of 
each of the extant manuscripts, discussing its date, provenance and 
similar points of interest. He draws attention to Bede’s lost transla- 
tion of the Fourth Gospel and then very properly points out the 
importance of the Corpus manuscript copy of the Version as the 
primary authority for the text, its close proximity in time and in 
linguistic features to the lost original. After a detailed account of 
the Bodleian he shows from what sources its Jacunae were supplied 
and comments briefly on the fragmentary Cotton manuscript. 

In the discussion of the relation of the several manuscripts to the 
lost original Bright accepts the view, now generally accredited, that 
the manuscripts transmit copies of one and the same Version and 
that not one of the surviving copies has been directly copied from 
another. This does not, of course, apply to the late copies, Royal 
and Hatton, which are of little or no authority in determining the 
correct text. As to the question of the authorship of the Version, 
Bright is disposed to reject the theory of dual or triple authorship 
advanced a decade of years ago by Drake, viz., that the Matthew 
is by one translator, the Mark and Luke by another, and the John 
by a third (if it is not by the translator of Matthew). It is, no 
doubt, true that the evidence adduced in support of the unity of 
authorship of the Mark and Luke does not carry conviction. 
While not claiming to solve this perplexing problem for us, Bright, 
however, suggests a line of investigation which may ultimately lead 
to the solution. He advises that in the further study of this ques- 
tion due regard be had to the differences in style of the Gospels in 
the original, and to the translator’s gradual variations in manner, 
such as the increasing use in John, of thet as an introductory 
particle for indirect discourse, and the growing tendency to inver- 
sion of words and clauses, so noticeable in the latter part of Luke 
and in John. 

Professor Bright apparently accepts the view that the Latin 
original of the Version, while following, in the main, the Vulgate, 
yet contained fragments from various old versions that were current 
in Western Europe with the pure Vulgate text revised by Jerome. 
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It is an established fact that the current Vulgate text in the different 
countries of Western Europe was not kept scrupulously pure, but 
was contaminated by the persistent retention, in some localities, of 
various Old Latin readings. This explains the marked diversity 
in the readings of the medieval manuscripts of the Vulgate. 
Besides, there were distinct national types, such as the Irish and 
the Roman. Both of these found their way into England, with the 
result that the Anglo-Saxon type became mixed, being primarily 
Roman with a considerable sprinkling of Irish readings. This fact 
seems sufficient, as Professor Bright intimates, to have given rise to 
the theory of divided authorship. 

In the appendix Professor Bright gives a reproduction of Napier’s 
edition of the Lakelands Fragment of the Gospel of St. John. 
Bright avers that his own independent examination confirms the 
conclusion of the Oxford scholar, that this fragment and the Cam- 
bridge University manuscript of the Version are united in being 
separately derived from a copy that is not directly represented by 
any other of the extant manuscripts. 

The notes are sufficiently copious, offering explanations of all the 
more difficult points in the text. There are numerous cross refer- 
ences, and the student is frequently referred to Wordsworth and 
White’s critical edition of the Vulgate, both for the accepted and 
for the variant readings of the original. The independent transla- 
tions of portions of the Gospel by the prose writers of the Anglo- 
Saxon period have also been incorporated in the notes,—a task 
which has been greatly facilitated by Cook’s Biblical Quotations in 
Old English Prose Writers. The Rubrics call for some comment, 
which Professor Bright has not overlooked, and in each instance he 
cites the proper reference in Guéranger’s L’ Année Liturgique, for 
verification. The glossary, which is at once succinct and complete, 
is the work of Professor L. M. Harris. 

We shall await with interest the publication of the second and 
third Gospels, which Professor Bright promises in his Prefatory 
Note to his Matthew. Meanwhile, we trust that the editor will 
appreciate the student’s desire for helps and apparatus and that he 
will supply the Mark and Luke with such aids as will contribute to 
a lucid interpretation of the text, as he has done in his admirable 
edition of John. 

Epwin W. Bowen. 


RANDOLPH-Macon COLLEGE, Va, 
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Deutsches Liederbuch fiir amerikanische Studenten. Texte und 
Melodieen nebst erklirenden und biographischen Anmerkun- 
gen. Herausgegeben im Auftrage der Germanistischen Ge- 
sellschaft der Staats-Universitit von Wisconsin. Boston, 
1906. D.C. Heath & Co. Pp. 157. 


This collection is the product of a happy combination of piety 
and independence on the part of the committee which prepared it, 
and it is sure to be hailed as a real boon by all friends of German 
song and of the German spirit. Wisely keeping in view the special 
needs of American students, the editors have expended an enormous 
amount of labor upon what might seem a comparatively simple 
task ; the work contains less than 100 songs. It was called forth 
by actual needs, and meets a real want. The labor was purely one 
of love, and its successful completion is a gratifying example of 
what can be accomplished by intelligent academic codperation. 
Under the general editorship of Mr. Hohlfeld, a tentative list of 
songs was sent to professors of German and others interested in the 
subject, and this investigation served to make the collection a truly 
typical one, although the divergent answers were not weighed 
against one another by a merely mechanical process. The songs 
show unusual variety, including not only Volks- and Studenten- 
lieder, but patriotic songs and even a few church hymns—as well 
as a considerable number of more elaborate and conscious composi- 
tions of the better sort musically. The arrangement of most of 
these as four-part songs makes the book more attractive, and gives 
better opportunity for xsthetic effect than can be obtained from 
the unvaried unison with which many German students content 
themselves. The new arrangements have been made in a thor- 
oughly musical way by Mr. Elias F. Bredin. The settings are 
satisfactory, being neither unduly elaborate nor trivial; a few 
songs are pitched somewhat too high. Brief notes are in no sense 
an intrusion, but serve in every case to shed helpful light where it 
is needed. 

The matter of textual criticism, which forces itself upon any 
editor of songs, has been faced with fair adequacy. In choosing 
between variant readings, the adaptation of words to their melody 
or their general use are held to be more important, for this publica- 
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tion, than severe fidelity to a literary original. Perhaps it is here 
that the book is least satisfactory. If academic standards of scholar- 
ship mean anything, they stand for the conservation of purity as 
opposed to vulgarizing tendencies, which are a constant digintegrat- 
ing force. We go back to the fountain head, and draw pure water. 
The rule of choosing between the myriads of debased readings on 
the subjective canon of greatest currency is bound to fail, for the 
tendency of such a principle is always to dispersion, and is as shift- 
ing as the sands. Admitting that the scrutiny of the text for a 
popular song-book is always a thankless task, it is nevertheless one 
which an academic body cannot waive, and one which a great 
American university is especially fitted to accept, first, because 
American scholarship has already contributed so much admirable 
and solid work in establishing sound texts of German authors, and 
secondly, because the very remoteness of the American institution 
from local or dialectic prejudices fits it eminently for exercising a 
judicial function. The editors have sought only ‘trustworthy 
texts,’ without wishing to enter the field of scientific text-criticism, 
but they have shown themselves better than their principles, for, 
in fact, they have bestowed much care on the text, and offer a 
number of strictly scientific notes in regard to variants. While 
vested rights may be conceded in the case of a song which has long 
been associated with the work of a great composer, we should pro- 
test heartily against the contamination of literature by unanointed 
tune-writers, singers, proof-readers, and type-setters. Minor musi- 
cians are far too prone to lay violent hands on such texts, appar- 
ently without any sense of the sacredness of the work of a master. 
Omnibus est hoe vitium cantoribus. We are sometimes told that 
this is done for reasons of phonetic euphony, but far more often it is 
due to an unauthorized intrusion into the field of literary criticism. 
The result is nearly always a reduction to tame stupidity, or a 
thoroughly cheap attempt at heightened rhetorical effect. Let 
such corruptions be never so current, they are unworthy of per- 
petuation. In his ‘Select Hymns’ John Wesley relates that he 
had tried for twenty years to get a small cheap collection of the 
tunes actually in use among Methodists, but masters of music were 
above following any direction but their own, ‘and I was deter- 
mined whoever compiled this should follow my direction, not 
mending our tunes, but setting them down, neither better nor worse 
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than they were,’ and we may concede that he had a right to be 
judge in the matter. 

Such unauthorized liberties are too frequent in the Madison 
book ; for instance, in Luther’s ‘ Ein’ feste Burg’ there is an 
unpleasant capricious alteration in the musical phrase ‘ Der alt’ 
bése Feind,’ the origin of which Heaven alone knows. It is 
certainly not derived from the best current collections of German 
chorals, nor yet from Sebastian Bach’s masterly settings, nor from 
the normal ‘heutige Choralform’ given by Erk-Béhme. These 
all agree, and any ‘amendment’ against their combined authority 
is vicious. 

The texts adopted by Felix Mendelssohn for his admirable settings 
were generally not quite standard, but one is less inclined to quarrel 
with their perpetuation, as they are wedded to the work of a 
master. In a few cases, however, an author has vested rights 
which even a great musician is bound to respect ; for instance, in 
the final stanza of Eichendorff’s ‘ Abschied’ the reading ‘in die 
Fremde’ (for ‘in der Fremde’) is a lectio facilior of the most 
impertinent sort, and has not a leg to stand on. But why do the 
editors follow (in their second stanza of the same song) the variant 
‘der Menschen’ (for ‘des Menschen’), which is not according 
to Mendelssohn? A similar case occurs with Mendelssohn’s com- 
position of Feuchtersleben’s ‘Nach altdeutscher Weise’ (here 
given the title ‘Scheiden,’ which does not belong to Mendels- 
sohn’s setting). One does not seriously object to the free treatment 
of the text by the composer, but one does deplore the gratuitous 
change from the original (in the third stanza) ‘ Und hiiltst du sie 
recht innig wert’ into the trivial ‘recht lieb und wert’ (!) which 
impugns the poetic judgment both of Feuchtersleben and Mendels- 
sohn. In stanza 2 on page 11 the correct reading ‘im Dunkel’ 
is simpler than ‘im Dunkeln’ and to be preferred, as also the 
good original title ‘ Briiderschaft’ for the song on page 116. The 
arbitrary change of the title ‘Soldatenliebe’ to the less significant 
‘Treue Liebe’ (p. 120) does not commend itself. On page 123 
the original ‘fiel’ is better than ‘fallt’ in the first stanza. From 
Eichendorff’s ‘Der Jiger Abschied’ the third stanza has been 
omitted without comment. 

But it would be captious to dwell on such matters of detail in 
view of the fact that the editors have, in the main, shown far more 
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sense of responsibility than the great majority of German editors of 
songs. The volume they have given us is not merely a most 
attractive and serviceable one, but, in my opinion, the best for its 
purpose which exists anywhere. It will prove useful in many ways 
(even as a reader in the class-room), and I cordially echo, in clos- 
ing, the expressed wish of the editors that it may help toward the 
much-desired goal of the development of a body of worthy songs in 
American colleges. There is nothing so transcendently final in the 
German student-songs as to make it impossible to equal or surpass 
them on American soil. 
James Tarr HAtrieLp. 





Methodik des neusprachlichen Unterrichts, von Dr. Oskar 
Thiergen, Professor am Kéniglichen Kadettenkorps zu 
Dresden. Mit 5 Abbildungen im Texte. Verlag von B. 
G. Teubner. 1903. 


After the extreme statements made by the conservatives and 
reformers, it is refreshing to read a book which deals so sanely 
with the matter of language instruction, and yet betrays the spirit 
of true progress on every page. 

Although the program which it outlines for the teachers of 
Saxony cannot be put into practice in America for the present at 
least, it contains hardly a paragraph which our teachers might not 
read with profit. This is true also of the more general questions of 
discipline, home study, and the aims of language instruction in 
classical, scientific and technical courses. 

An unbiased discussion of the merits of the grammar, natural, 
and reform method precede the discussion of T.’s method, which 
appropriates the best and soundest features of its predecessors. In 
accordance with the most advanced thought on this question,’ T. 
makes the living language the basis of class work although he 
explicitly states that the student cannot be expected to attain abso- 


‘Cf. Henry Sweet: The Practical Study of Languages. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 1900. T. Dawes: Bilingual Teaching in Belgian Schools. Cam- 


bridge. 1902. 
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lute fluency in the foreign tongue. The instruction, however, is 
planned in such a manner that linguistic and cultural training are 
not neglected. 

It is but natural, that in accordance with such aims, special 
attention should be devoted to pronunciation. T. properly demands 
that the teacher should have some training in Phonetics, and 
advises that the student be informed in regard to the rudiments of 
this subject sufficiently to enable him to understand important 
divergences in articulation. For phonetic transcriptions he substi- 
tutes simple diacritical marks, and thus avoids the confusion 
which invariably arises when the student is forced to learn two 


alphabets. Special stress is laid upon singing as a means of acquir- 


ing a good pronunciation.’ 

The importance of sentence stress and interpretive reading has 
been recognized quite generally, yet the accepted theory has not 
been applied. T. points out this fact and suggests chorus reading 
as a means of attaining the desired end. While the disadvantages 
of this method are admitted [p. 42], it should be remembered that 
the teacher who employs this method will often find himself quoting 
Goethe : 

‘Die ich rief, die Geister, 
Werd’ ich nun nicht los.’ 


T. warns especially against haphazard conversational work, and 
insists that each exercise of this kind have a distinct grammatical 
basis, and that any series of such exercises should yield the student 
systematic training. 

A careful reading of H. Paul : ‘‘ Die Aufgaben der wissenschaft- 
lichen Lexicographie,’’* would have resulted in a more comprehen- 
sive treatment of the question of word study. In this connection 
the author might also have profited greatly by considering a number 
of the excellent suggestions made by R. Hildebrand.* T. limits 
himself to a presentation of derivatives. This is done with much 


992 


'Tongers’ Taschen-Album, 1, (Kéln—Mark 1) contains 100 German songs, 
admirably adapted to the needs of the class-room. 

*Sitzungsberichte der philosophisch-philologischen Classe der kon. bair. 
Akademie der W. zu Miinchen, 1894. 

°R. Hildebrand. ‘‘ Vom deutschen Sprachunterricht u. s. w.’’ 7te Auflage. 
Leipzig: Julius Klinkhardt. 1901. 
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greater pedagogical tact than is generally shown by authors of text 
books. Word groups are presented which can be studied without 
the introduction of technical difficulties. Obscure cognates can only 
be studied profitably after abundant preliminary work of this kind. 

In regard to the memorizing of poems T. differs radically with 
the conclusions reached by the Committee of Twelve, and suggests 
that this work should not be limited to the lower grades, but that 
more and more of the artistic element enter into the reciting of 
memorized poems, as the student advances. 

Strictly inductive instruction in grammar is condemned as 
unscientific and fragmentary, a conclusion which is hardly open to 
discussion any longer. 

The care with which reading matter is selected, deserves atten- 
tion. Our extreme individualism, aided by the zeal of the pub- 
lishers, has lead to a deplorable condition in this respect. T. care- 
fully considers the difficulty of the text, its literary merit and its 
importance in the development of the literature of which it is a part. 
Contrary to the demand that foreign texts should be analagous to 
the native literature of the student,’ T. properly insists that every 
text should reveal the foreign life and thought. 

The original composition is recommended as one of the best 
means of training, but the teacher is warned against having this 
work undertaken by students who have not had abundant practice 
in idiomatic German and could only construct a patchwork of 
awkward translations. 

The report of Dr. Cossack on the merits of T.’s school book 
hardly deserves a place in this volume, since it repeats largely what 
has already been said and is, in the very nature of the case, some- 
what biased. 

Some details call for brief attention. [p. 38, B 2] Eng. g, j, 
and ch are hardly to be defined as ‘reibelaute.’ [p. 35] Insuffi- 
cient attention is given to the real function of the velum in defining 
French nasals. [p. 37] Eng. th is defined, ‘ein durch die Zunge 
gebrochener oder gehemmter s Laut.’ [p. 172] Cossack correctly 
objects to T.’s statement that this sound is interdental, but does not 
object to the comparison of s and th. Both men give the common 


1 John F. Coar: Study of Modern Languages and Literatures, Educational 
Review, vol. 25, p. 39. 
9 
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German mispronunciation of th, by giving it the coronal articula- 
tion of s, instead of lowering the tip of the tongue slightly. 

[p. 39] Reduced or so-called silent Eng. r is defined as similar 
to Ger. 6. The introduction of this r into the class-room is some- 
what doubtful. The r in question is glottal, defined by Sievers, 
[ Phonetik 309] and observed by him only in the London dialect. 
It is not confined to this region but is quite common in the New 


England states. 
Paut H. GrumMMANN. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 





Bjérnsterne Bjérnson’s Synnéve Solbakken, edited with intro- 
duction, notes and vocabulary, by George T. Flom, Ph. D. 


John Anderson Publishing Company, Chicago, Ill. Pp. 
xxxii, 206. 


When we note the rather singular circumstance that this book is 
the first annotated edition of a Norwegian author published for 
school use in this country we scarcely need to add, that it meets an 
actual want that is very keenly felt. During the last decade or two 
the Scandinavian languages and literatures have not only attracted 
general attention, but have won the deep and genuine interest of a 
large portion of the American public. Both in literary circles and 
in higher institutions of learning the study of this hitherto new 
field is rapidly growing both in extent and thoroughness, stimulated 
by the recognition of the great importance of these languages in 
philological research, the real greatness of the Scandinavian poets, 
and their influence on all contemporary European literature. But 
the lack of the necessary helps has hitherto placed hindrances in 
the student’s path. Though suitable grammars have appeared, 
annotated texts have been wanting, and the work in these languages 
has been very much handicapped. Dr. Flom has, therefore, done 
all students of Scandinavian a valuable service through his edition 
of Bjérnson’s great masterpiece. The selection of Synnéve Solbak- 
ken for a first edition of this kind must be considered a most happy 
one. Whatever may come and go in literature, this story will 
always remain the great prose idyl of Norwegian peasant life 
marking the beginning of a new epoch in Norwegian literature. 
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No one production gives a better picture of the life and character of 
the Norwegian people, or affords a better opportunity to become 
acquainted with the most typical and idiomatic form of the Nor- 
wegian language as it is used by a cultured and not too pretentious 
middle class. 

The editor has done his work with scholarly thoroughness and the 
book is in all respects everything that could be desired. In the 
introduction he gives a very well written biography of Bjérnson 
during the earlier periods of his career. He traces very vividly 
the poet’s own development as an author and gives a thorough and 
lucid exposition of the great influence which Bjérnson exerted on 
all literary activity in Norway at that time. The vocabulary is 
yery complete, containing the words in the text with the meaning 
in which they are there used.’ The copious and scholarly explana- 
tory notes, which deal more especially with the linguistic difficulties 
of the text, constitute a feature worthy of special commendation. 
These notes are written not simply with a view to help the student 
over difficult passages, but to give him a clear insight into the 
syntactic peculiarities of the Norwegian language through careful 
comparisons with English, German and French. 

The halftone cuts of the poet himself as well as those of Aulestad, 
his present home, his birthplace Bjérgan, and the Neesset parsonage 
in Romsdal, will be of interest and real value to the reader. 
They illustrate and enforce in a marked way the life sketch of 
Bjérnson given in the introduction and will do much to aid the 
reader in becoming better acquainted with the poet’s life and 
personality. It is to be hoped that more editions of a similar kind 


'The following missprints in the text and omissions from the vocabulary 
have been noted: Page 10, line 20, ved Bakken should be paa Benken; page 
15, line 21, should be comma in place of period after Gulddronning ; page 36, 
line 7, her should be har; page 77, line 4, note index 2 after samme should be 
omitted ; page 94, line 3, sagde should be sagte; page 111, line 22, the should 
be thi; page 117, line 19, over should be omitted ; page 187 Prakensiol should 
be Preekestol. 

The following words are to be added to the vocabulary ; Forhove, ordknap, 
Spark, pilte, puple, skvattre, Myg, skjérte op, Niste, Prestelere, uforvarende and 
sange. There is an oversight on page 181 in that the definition of knegaa has 
been omitted. These things are of course a minor matter but should be recti- 
fied in a second edition. 
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will soon follow, so that the students of Scandinavian may be 
enabled to pursue their study with all the profit that the bes 
facilities can bring. 


K. GJErser, 
LUTHER COLLEGE. 





GALLEE, J. H., Vorstudien zu einem Altniederdeutschen Wor- 
terbuche (Fir meine Freunde gedruckt). Leiden: E. J, 
Brill, 1903. 8vo., xxv and 645 pp. 


This comprehensive work with its modest title of ‘ Preliminary 
Studies towards an Old Low German Dictionary’ may briefly be 
styled a vocabulary to the minor or scattered sources of the Old Low 
German language. In excluding not only the Heliand and the 
poetical works in Old Low German generally, but also the so-called 
Low Franconian Psalms and J. Lipsius’ ‘ Glosses’ selected from these 
psalms, the author has been able to concentrate his attention mainly 
on such texts and glosses as were previously published by Prof. 
Gallée himself in his ‘ Altsichsische Sprachdenkmiler’ (Leiden, 
1894) and later on by E. Wadstein in his book entitled ‘ Kleinere 
altsiichsische Sprachdenkmiiler’ (Norden and Leipzig, 1899). At 
the same time the present volume incorporates a great deal of 
material not found either in Gallée’s or in Wadstein’s ‘Sprach- 
denkmiler.’ A glance at the list (p. xvii seq.) of the glossaries— 
partly or wholly Low German—contained in the four volumes of 
the ‘ Althochdeutsche Glossen’ and perused by Prof. Gallée, suffices 
to show that Steinmeyer-Sievers’ fundamental work has contributed 
to the present dictionary a much larger share of glosses than to the 
former collections of Low German texts. Additional material has 
also been derived from various other—printed and manuscript— 
sources. Altogether Prof. Gallée’s work is within its scope (i. ¢., 
excluding the Heliand, the Genesis, etc.) the most complete Old 
Saxon dictionary, and for this achievement the author is entitled to 
our acknowledgment the more so, as the material is so widely 
seattered that absolute completeness would seem almost a thing 
impossible. 

The value of Prof. Gallée’s work is enhanced by the fact that he 
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has not been satisfied with simply registering the Old Low German 
vocabulary and indicating the source from which each word is 
derived, but has added their etymological equivalents in Old Dutch 
and Middle Low German and given their meanings in Modern 
German and English. The advantage which in this respect Prof. 
Gallée’s vocabulary has over its predecessors, should not be under- 
valued. Etymology in many cases is our only means for deciding 
whether a dwag Xeyduevov may be considered a genuine Old Saxon 
word. Moreover, the establishment of an etymological connection 
between Old Saxon and the later phases of Low German is likely 
to throw as much light on Middle and Modern Low German as on 
Old Saxon. 

We should not have minded, if in his etymological references he 
had drawn more extensively on the Germanic languages outside of 
Low German. The peculiar spelling with a of words like gast, halag 
(in halogan gast in the Old Sax. Confession), brdd, kip (Frecken- 
horst Tax Register) instead of regular O.S. gést, hélag, bréd, kip 
might have been illustrated by quoting Ags. gdst, hailig and O. 
Frisian bréd kép. The word kam-mindil ‘ horse’s bit’ is apparently 
not found in Middle Low German ; its second part however, finds 
a parallel in O. H. G. mindil, Ags. mi/l, midl, O. N. mél (for 
*mindl). Etymological references from other Germanic languages 
would be especially useful in the case of glosses which cannot with 
certainty be claimed as Low German. 

A laborious work like the present one is not accomplished within 
afew months, and we are not surprised to read in the preface of 
Gallée’s ‘ Altsiichs. Sprachdenkmiiler’ that he conceived the plan 
of an Old Saxon Dictionary previous to the year 1878 and that his 
collection of the minor Old Saxon ‘ Sprachdenkmiiler’ was only a 
means toward this end. The first part of the present work appears 
to have been partly printed before 1898, judging from the fact that 
the 4th Vol. of the Ahd. Glossen (published in 1898) is not quoted 
on the first 200 pages and that variant readings found in Wadstein’s 
collection (which appeared in 1899) are referred to in an Appendix. 
These circumstances probably are responsible for a certain incon- 
gruency in the make up of the ‘ Vorstudien.’ Prof. Gallée states 
in the preface that, when he began his work, his intention was to 
divide the materia! into two parts ; first : a Low German vocabulary 
proper, which was to contain—in addition to words undoubtedly 
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Low German—also glosses apparently High German which, hoy. 
ever, in Gallée’s opinion, must be considered as mere transliterations 
of Low German words ; secondly : a supplement, consisting chiefly 
of glosses, apparently Low German, yet in the author’s opinion, 
rather to be regarded as Low German transliterations of High 
German words. When printing the Supplement, he naturilly 
could not resist the temptation of adding genuine Low German 
words which had been overlooked formerly or had come to light 
after the completion of the first part. After the Supplement had 
been printed an Appendix (‘ Nachtrag’) seemed necessary in order 
to refer to variant readings in Wadstein’s ‘ Kl]. Altsiichs. Sprachd.’ 
and again it seemed worth while to include additions to both of the 
former portions of the volume. After this it was found necessary 
to add asa fourth part of the work an alphabetical index to the 
three former parts. This index at present is an indispensable part 
of the volume, not only as a help toward using the three former parts 
but also because it indicates briefly which words of the present 
collection occur also in the Heliand, the Genesis, and the Old Low 
German translation of the Psalms. Yet it is necessary now to 
consult for each given word the ‘ Vorstudien’ at least twice: first 
in the Index and afterwards in one or two or three of the three 
preceding parts. In our opinion, it would have been mueh 
preferable to arrange the whole material in one alphabet, so as to 
dispense with an alphabetical index to a dictionary arranged by 
the alphabet. The words which now constitute (or rather: were 
to constitute) the ‘Supplement’ might have been distinguished 
from genuine Low German words by giving the catchword m 
brackets. 

There is another side of the ‘ Vorstudien’ which calls for our 
criticism. The English and German translations given after the 
catchword would seem to need a thorough revision, since often 
dialectical or misspelled forms or unusual words are given instead 
of the regular translation. Within the letter F, e. g., I would 
suggest the following corrections 


facla ‘ Tortse,’ should be ‘ Fackel.’ 

falu-far ‘fahlfarbig,’ read ‘ fahlfarben.’ 

faneri ‘Fahntriger,’ should be ‘ Fahnentriger’ (as is correctly 
printed on p. 86s. v. furi-fenari). 
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far-ferian ‘ misbrauchen,’ to be spelled ‘ missbrauchen.’ 

far-sbkian ‘to try,’ read ‘to ask, inquire.’ 

far-stud ‘ Balke,’ more usually ‘ Balken.’ 

far-swuerian ‘verschwoéren,’ read ‘falsch schwéren, eidbriichig 
werden.’ 

fatom ‘Mass von sechs Fuss,’ read ‘Faden’ (als Tiefen- oder 
Raummass ). 

feh(u-h)iis ‘ Viehof,’ spell ‘ Viehhof.’ 

first ‘roof-timber, top,’ read ‘ridge, pole.’ 

first-scindela ‘ rooftimber,’ read ‘shingle.’ 

fizza ‘ Fitze ; fold,’ read ‘ Docke ; skein.’ 

flése-seranna ‘stramble,’ read ‘shramble.’ 

fora ‘ Traggeriist,’ read ‘ Trage, Sinfte.’ 

fora-sprekan ‘vorkommen im Sprechen,’ read ‘im Sprechen 
zuvorkommen.’ 

for-méda ‘eigentlich die Vorausgabe, welche,’ etc., read ‘ eigent- 
lich das Handgeld, welches,’ ete. 

féstir-médar ‘ Ernahrerin,’ read ‘ Amme.’ 

fot-strie ‘Sprenkel,’ read ‘ Fessel.’ 

frabil-lico ‘ obstinat,’ read ‘trotzig, tibermiitig.’ 

frano, vréno ‘des Herren; belonging to the master,’ read 
‘herrschaftlich ; lordly, manorial.’ 

fugiléri ‘ Végler,’ read ‘ Vogler, Vogelsteller.’ 


A careful revision would also seem desirable in regard to other 
details. Many misprints found in the first part have been corrected 
in the Supplement and others in the Index. Yet there remain not 
a few which have escaped the author’s attention. I will not detain 
the reader and myself by making out a list of all of those which I 
have noticed, but shall be glad to assist the author—if he wishes to 
avail himself of my aid—in removing them in a new edition of the 
present work or in the complete Low German Dictionary which he 
has promised. Let it be said, however, that most of these inaccu- 
racies are such as the reader will be able to correct for himself, since 
most of them occur not in the Old Low German text, but in the 
author’s translations and explanations. 

As regards the catchword found at the beginning of each entry, 
there naturally remains some doubt in many cases as to the genuine 
form (the correct spelling, as it were) of the Old Saxon words ; and 
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Prof. Gallée has in many instances corrected in his Supplement and 
his Appendix the forms given in the main body of his work. 
There is room perhaps for further improvements, e. g., in the 
following cases. 

The regular Old Saxon equivalent of the Old High German 
prefix ur-, ar-, ir- is a, e. g., d-bolganhéd, 4-latan, 4-lésian, d-slahan, 
d-witzon. To be sure, this is generally regarded (e. g., by the 
editors of the Heliand) as a short a and is therefore marked as a 
short vowel by Prof. Gallée. Yet there is little doubt that the 
vowel was long, and this for two reasons. First: The Old Saxon 
prefix 4- is identical with O. H. G. 4- in words like 4-bulgi ‘ Zorn,’ 
d-wiggi ‘ weglos,’ d-mahtig ‘ ohnmichtig’ (Notk.), dero duuizz6ntin 
‘inclusarum mentium ’ (Notk.),' and with the Anglo-Saxon prefix 
G-,* e. g., G-byligd ‘indignatio,’ d-letan ‘condonare,’ 4-/ésan 
‘liberare.’ Secondly: the prefix in question is found with a long 
vowel in Modern Low German dialects in compounds like d-maht 
‘Ohnmacht,’ 4-lin*h (Wald.-Westf.) ‘schmachtend, hungrig,’ 
ais), ( Wald. -Westf.}) = Middle Low German dwisich ‘ unsinnig, 
toricht.’ Special stress is to be laid on the @ of the Waldeck and 
Westfalian dialects, because this vowel is regularly the equivalent of 
an Old Saxon long vowel.* 

On p. 52 one and the same gloss (St. Petri ms. 75°°— Add. 
Gi. I, 540, 31) has been interpreted in two different ways, so as to 
furnish two different Old Saxon words, viz. 1) egil st. m., nom. pl. 
egela sanguisugae 2) egula st. ? f., nom. sg. egela sanguisuga. 
The fact is that the gloss reads ‘sanguissuga egela,’ while the 
Vulgate has sanguisugae instead of sanguissuga. The word egela 
of course cannot be at the same time nominative singular and 
nominative plural, and Prof. Gallée ought to have decided in favor 


of one of the two interpretations. 

Under the letter g we find the words geda ‘ Jatmesser ; a weeding 
knife’ ; gedan ‘ jiiten; to weed’ ; ged-isan ‘ Jiteisen ; hoe’ ; geder 
‘Euter; udder’ ; gehan, iehan ‘ gestehen ; to confess’ ; gér ‘ Jahr; 
year.’ Cross references are given under j for geda; gedan, gér (not 
for geder, gehan). In our opinion it would have been better to 


‘Many other examples in Grimm’s ‘ Dt. Gramm.’ II, p. 704, seq. 
* Cp. as regards the quantity, Sievers’ Angelsiichs. Gramm.*, § 121. 
*Cp. my Introduction to Bauer’s Dictionary of the Waldeck Dialect, p. 50. 
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arrange all of these words alphabetically under j and to give cross 
references under the letter g. We find these words spelled with j 
in Middle Low German and pronounced with j in Modern Low 
German (e. g. jidder ‘Euter,’ jar ‘Jahr’). The j, furthermore, 
must be ascribed, on the testimony of the various Germanic 
languages, to Primitive Teutonic. The spelling with g may be 
regarded as properly Frisian, due to the fact that in Frisian 
Germanic g before i and e had assumed the sound of j (e. g., Fris. 
geva and ieva ‘to give’; with the same spelling as ger or ter 
‘year’ and gef or ief ‘if’ Goth. jabai). The Old Saxon 
word for ‘milk’ should have been given as miluk, not as 
milk, The vowel u, as found in the gloss quoted by Prof. Gallée : 
mér milikas ‘plus lactis,’ agrees with that of Goth. miluks, 
0. H. G. miluh, O. Fris. melok, Ags. meoluc, and is therefore, 
undoubtedly, not of Old Saxon, but of Teutonic origin. More- 
over, the corresponding words of the modern Low German dialects 
point to a form with intermediate vowel. Waldeckian milk, e. g., 
contains a vowel which is only found in former open syllables, and 
consequently points to earlier *milek (see Bauer’s Wald. Wtb., 
Einleitung, p. 45*). Nor can Northern Low German melk be 
explained from an O. Sax. form mi/k (which would have remained 
milk); it reflects O. Sax. miluk through the intermediate forms 
‘milk, *méltk. In Middle Low German melk the vowel e may 
have been pronounced long, just as in belt, belde ‘ Bild’ (Wald. 
bilt) = O. Sax. bilidi, ags. bileSe or in M. L. G. Wendisch ‘ Slavic,’ 
as compared with M. L. G. de Wenede (pl., see Schiller-Liibben s. 
v. Went) = O. H. G. Winida. 

The fact that the ‘ Vorstudien’ are open to criticism in these 
and similar details, cannot detract from the value of the book as a 
whole. Prof. Gallée has done his full share in attempting to 
remove the many difficulties with which his path was beset, and he 
is entitled, on the part of every student of Old Low German, to 
sincere thanks for what he has accomplished. 


HERMANN COLLITZ, 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE, 
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A Bibliography of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. By John Louis 
Haney, Ph. D., Instructor in English and History, Cen- 
tral High School, Philadelphia, Honorary Fellow in Eng- 
lish, University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, Printed 
for private circulation, 1903. Pp. xiv, 144. 


We are safe in calling Dr. Haney’s Bibliography the most 
important work on Coleridge that has appeared since the publica- 
tion of the Letters in 1895. It takes its place immediately among 
a scant half dozen books that are simply indispensable to the 
student of Coleridge, while it differs from the rest of this critical 
apparatus in a noteworthy particular. Whereas the Letters, for 
example, underwent purposed editorial curtailment, and the Poetical 
Works, 1893, were rigorously denied all adventitious aid to literary 
appreciation, the present Bibliography cannot be convicted of any 
conscious sin of omission in its aim to be serviceable according to 
its kind. If it is rich in the mere number of its entries, it is 
almost unique in the comprehensiveness of its divisions. 

The Bibliography offers no less than 1272 separate titles of books 
and periodicals more or less intimately connected with Coleridge ; 
not to speak of lists of subordinate references, to book reviews and 
similar literature, which I have made no attempt to count. Open- 
ing casually to page 30, I notice that sixteen review articles are 
cited under the Anima Poetae,—a rough illustration of the extent 
of Dr. Haney’s researches. The thousand and more main titles 
are distributed under twelve headings, of which I shall speak in 
their order, mentioning first, however, an interesting Preface and a 
Chronology, and noting afterward two divisions at the end, one the 
Portraits of Coleridge, the other a Table of Editions. Schematic- 
ally, Dr. Haney’s work consists of a Preface and fifteen divisions. 

The Preface contains an attractive historical sketch of Coleridgean 
bibliography with its ideals and needs, laying emphasis upon the 
necessity of earnest collaboration in its making. Despite the consid- 
erable array of booklovers at home and abroad who have been of 
service to Dr. Haney, his bold and singularly successful effort to 
produce his work at a distance from the English libraries has not 
been seconded according to its deserts. Bibliography is eminently 
a communal want and product among scholars. Let us hope that 
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Dr. Haney’s limited edition will be followed by a more numerous 
one which will have reaped the benefit of help and useful criticism 
from every quarter, above all from professed bibliographers. To 
their ranks the present writer makes no pretence of entrance ; he 
gives from his inexperience such suggestions and additions as he 
can. 

I. CHRONOLOGY. 


Dr. Haney’s 28 dates, ending with the death of Coleridge, look 
somewhat meager in comparison with the fulness of other divisions, 
and they seem too largely biographical. His death is not a final 
point in Coleridge’s bibliography. Would not the compiler better 
satisfy the demands of such a work, if, without stopping at 1834, he 
were to insert more dates of publication, even at the risk of repeti- 
tion in the Table of Editions? Likewise, although dates of com- 
position are not strictly bibliographical, they also might profitably 
be multiplied here ; the reasoning, however, that led Dr. Haney 
to omit from his book a catalogue of extant Coleridge mss, would 
exclude such dates entirely. 


Il. BrsuioGRApPHy. 


Fifteen works are noted under this head dealing wholly or in 
part with the bibliography of Coleridge. They are of interest to 
the bibliophile rather than the general student, since Dr. Haney’s 
volume more than performs their united function as a guide to 
Coleridge literature. The propriety may be doubted of entering 
‘No. 12.... A type-written reference-list’ belonging to Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn. 


Ill. Eprrions. 


Divisions m1, rv, v and vi are a bibliography of Coleridge in a 
narrower sense : they catalogue Coleridge’s own literary product in 
its various printed forms. The four sections, each with its material 
ordered chronologically, contain, in all, 392 entries. Of these the 
first 191 are classed as ‘ Editions’ ; that is, entire works in book 
form. The titles are accompanied by references to review literature, 
and in many instances by judicious descriptions from the bibliogra- 
pher. Without extended means of comparison, I can state only my 
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belief that Dr. Haney’s list of editions is most full and, like his 
work in other sections, remarkably free from error. The following 
unimportant additions may be noted : 

P. 29, No. 155. 

See Atheneum, 1902, 1, p. 563 (Thomas Hutchinson ). 


1895. 

The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. [Eclectic English Classics] 
12 mo., pp. 41. New York (American Book Company), 
[1895]. 

P. 26, No. 134. 
See Academy, 1879, 1, p. 523 (Edward Dowden).—We may notice a slight 
want of uniformity in Dr. Haney’s citation of periodicals. Compare the refer- 


ence under this number to ‘ The Atheneum,’ etc., with the simpler ‘Atheneum,’ 
under 138 and 143, on p. 27. 


1900. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. Edited by A. J. George. 
12 mo., pp. 96. Boston (Heath), 1900. 

I have taken this title from the publishers’ announcement. The editorial 
matter is identical with portions of George’s Select Poems of Coleridge (No. 
119). 

P. 34, No. 191. 

See Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 5, 194-197 (L. Cooper).' 
See also Nation, 76, p. 171.* 

The American Book Company announces a school edition of The 
Ancient Mariner, by Professor G. E. Woodberry. 


IV. Works tncLupING CONTRIBUTIONS BY COLERIDGE. 


Dr. Haney has attempted the difficult task of locating portions of 
Coleridge’s text not merely in such obvious places as the Lyrical 
Ballads and the Annual Anthology, but in out of the way corners 
like De Bernard’s Famous Weird Tales. Just how many lines, say 
from a poem by Coleridge, begin to constitute a ‘contribution’ to 
another man’s book must have been a puzzling question to the com- 
piler. His success in indicating passages of sufficient magnitude, 
both poetry and prose, is considerable ; yet I feel certain that his 


1 Books and articles that have appeared since Dr. Haney’s work are marked 
with the asterisk. 
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list of 53 works containing voluntary or involuntary loans might be 

swelled decidedly. The absence of entries between 1858 and 1881 

is little short of remarkable. One or two insertions to help fill this 

gap are included in the following additions to the section as a whole : 
P. 35, No. 2. 

- See Academy, 1879, 1, 523 (Edward Dowden). 


1805. 


A Selection of Poems, designed chiefly for Schools and Young Persons. 
By Joseph Cottle. [Printed by] (Johnson of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard) 1805. 

Contains The Epitaph of an Infant ; Domestic Peace ; To the River Otter ; To 

Poverty. See Atheneum, 1903, u, p. 453 (R. A. Potts).* 


1855. 


The Poetical Works of William Lisle Bowles. With Memoir, [ete. ] 
By Rev. George Gilfillan. Edinburgh (Nichol), 1855. 
The Memoir, in Vol. 2, contains Samuel Taylor Coleridge to William Lisle 
Bowles. 
P. 41, No. 37. 
Instead of ‘a passage from Christabel,’ read, Christabel, lines 408-426. 


1861. 


A Book for a Corner. By Leigh Hunt. New York (Derby), 
1861. 
Delights of Books of Travel contains, pp. 166-168, Kubla Khan, with two 
faulty readings. 
Selections from the English Poets. By Leigh Hunt. New York 
(Derby), 1861. 
Vol. 2 contains Love ; Kubla Khan; Youth and Age; The Piccolomini, Act 
2, Sc. 4, IL. 118-138 ; Work without Hope. 


1886. 


The Chanticleer. Lent Term, 1886. 

Contains extracts from ‘A Latin essay on Posthumous Fame, described as a 
declamation and stated to have been composed by 8S. T. Coleridge, March, 
1792,... preserved at Jesus College, Cambridge.’ The Chanticleer is the 
college magazine. See Letters, 1, 29, and Bibliography, p. 3, under No. 15 (a). 


1891. 
The Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. Selected... . by F. 
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T. Palgrave. London (Macmillan) [First Edition, 1861], 


1891. 
The second edition, 1891, etc. , contains Love ; Kubla Khan ; Youth and Age. 


1893. 
Leigh Hunts ‘What is Poetry?’ Edited... by Albert S. Cook. 


Boston (Ginn), 1893. 
The editorial matter contains excerpts from Biographia Literaria. 


1897. 


Library of the World’s Best Literature. Edited by Charles Dudley 
Warner, [ete.] New York, [1897]. 
& Vol. vu, pp. (3853-3870) contains Kubla Khan; The Ancient Mariner, ll. 
45-142; Time, Real and Imaginary ; Dejection ; The Good, Great Man; Toa 
Gentleman; Ode to The Duchess of Devonshire; The Pains of Sleep; Song by 
Glycine ; Youth and Age; Phantom or Fact. Compare Bibliography, p. 85, 
No. 270. 
1901. 
The Oxford Book of English Verse. Chosen and Edited by A. T. 
Quiller-Couch. Oxford (The Clarendon Press), 1901. 
Contains The Rime of the Ancient Mariner ; Kubla Khan; Love; Youth and 
Age; Time, Real and Imaginary; Work without Hope ; Glycine’ s Song. 


1903. 


Loci Critici. Passages Illustrative of Critical Theory and Practice. 
By George Saintsbury. Boston (Ginn), 1903.* 
Contains Chapters xIv-xxuI from Biographia Literaria. 


VY. ConrTRIBUTIONS TO PERIODICALS. 


Of the 110 entries under this head only the last 8 are of post- 
humous ‘contributions.’ The rest constitute a most valuable 
catalogue of Coleridge’s identified articles and poems in the period- 
icals of his time. I regret that space forbids a detailed description 
and more specific praise of this part of Dr. Haney’s work. 

Regarding Coleridge’s unsigned and otherwise unidentified ‘early 
hack-work,’ not everyone will entertain the views expressed in the 
Preface either about its relatively mediocre interest or about the 
futility of trying to distinguish it by internal evidence. However, 
stylistic determination of authorship is a discipline of too special a 
sort to be required of the bibliographer ; we may merely lament 
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Dr. Haney’s unwillingness to embark upon a work of supereroga- 
tion. Possibly before another issue of his Bibliography some 
enthusiast will have disengaged, from the rubbish that surrounds 
them, parts at least of ‘those labors’ in which Coleridge, as he 
says, ‘employed the prime and manhood of [his] intellect.’ 
(Biographia Literaria, 307.) 

On the other hand, scientific completeness would call for the 
admission to this section of a number of titles that are now to be 
found only in division rx ; titles of critical articles, such as many 
of those by Dykes Campbell in the Atheneum, containing longer 
or shorter excerpts, variants, previously unpublished poems, and 
the like, from Coleridge. Cross-references at least should be given 
to the articles in question, and in that case a fuller description of 
their contents might seem advisable in section rx. 

Aside from this I have noted one probable addendum to divi- 
sion V : 

1903. 
The Atheneum. 1903, u, 453.—An Unrhymed Sonnet.—By 8. 
T. Coleridge? R. A. Potts.* 


The Sonnet is entitled To Poverty. 


VI. LeErrers. 


This section consists of 38 titles of works and periodicals contain- 
ing letters by Coleridge, a collection that will prove valuable to 
the future editor who may decide to publish Coleridge’s corres- 
pondence in reasonable completeness. 

P. 52. Transfer hither Nos. 120, seqg., p. 95. 


P. 54, No. 24, add: 
See Atheneum, 1888, 11 (871-872). 


VII. Brograpny. 


With the seventh division we pass from a bibliography of Cole- 
ridge’s own writings to the large realm of what has been published 
about him by others, commencing with accounts of his life. Dr. 
Haney has 17 entries in this section, catalogued in the order of their 
publication, and accompanied by brief critical notes as well as 
abundant citations of reviews. 
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There is necessarily a certain amount of overlapping between 
different sections of the Bibliography ; nowhere more than in section 
vii and the two succeeding divisions of Critical References. The 
latter contain not a little material of a biographical nature, —(e. g., 
p. 65, No. 47, p. 76, No. 174, p. 85, No. 273); conversely, the 
entries under Biography, for example No. 12,—Brandl’s well- 
known work,—must be consulted for general literary criticism of 
Coleridge. 


VIL. WorkKs REFERRING TO COLERIDGE. 


Up to this point Dr. Haney’s Bibliography is so much more com- 
plete than any previous attempt that there is no call for comparison, 
From here on it progresses through hitherto unbroken ground. The 
eighth and ninth sections, of critical references in works and in 
periodicals, are in themselves a new and extensive enterprise, 
Scarcely a writer of standing in England or America during the last 
seventy-five years but has published his opinion of Coleridge in 
briefer or more extended form. The number of such references, if 
we were to include the briefest, might be almost beyond counting. 
Yet the main difficulty does not lie in tracing all these scattered 
allusions or even in setting an inferior limit of inclusion ; belowa 
certain magnitude it lies in the determination of the importance of 
any given reference. For example, one may readily assume that 
Kipling’s novel utterance on Kubla Khan, incidental though it be, 
has a greater right of entrance among the Critical References than 
has anything that Elbert Hubbard may have said about Coleridge in 
Littie Journeys to the Homes of English Authors, ( Bibliography, p. 
71),—except for purposes of censure. Accordingly I give Kipling’s 
reference, with one or two others of like brevity and perhaps equal 
interest, among the additions to divisions vm and rx. 

The titles alone make interesting reading in the long list of 282 
works where Dr. Haney has found fairly extended comments on his 
author, suggesting as they do in a specific way the widespread influ- 
ence exercised by Coleridge upon his own and later generations. 
With such patent evidences before me of industry on the compiler’s 
part, I hesitate to throw into undue prominence his omission of the 
works of Frere, Newman and Poe. In all, I have the following 
additions for section VIII : 
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Anton, Peter, England’s Essayists. Addison, Bacon, De Quincey, 
Lainb. Edinburgh (Macniven), 1883. 
Pp. (190, 198, 216, 227, 231, 234, 288, 251). 
Bowring, Sir John. Autobiographical Recollections. London, 
1877. 
Buicher, 8. H. Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art. Lon- 
don (Macmillan), 1898. 
Cabot, J. E. A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Boston, 1893. 
Cook, Albert S. Leigh Hunt. An Answer to the Question 
‘ What is Poetry?’ Boston (Ginn), 1893. 
Dowden, Edward. The French Revolution and English Literature. 
New York, 1897. 
For Coleridge see especially chapters rv and v. 


Frere, John Hookham. Works. London (Pickering), 1872. 
Vol. 1 ( Memoir by Sir Bartle Frere) pp. (49, 172, 244, 249, 253, 269, 296). 
See also below under division xm, Poetical Tributes. 


Gothein, Marie. William Wordsworth, seine Leben, seine Werke, 
seine Zeitgenossen. Halle (Niemeyer), 1893. 
Gordon, Mrs. Mary. Christopher North, New York (Widdle- 
ton), 1863. 
Gummere, F. B. The Beginnings of Poetry. New York (Mac- 
millan), 1901. 
Hannay, David. Life of Smollett. London, 1887. 
P. 99. 
Hudson, H. N. Studies in Wordsworth. Boston, 1884. 
Hunt, James Henry Leigh. A Book for a Corner. New York 
(Derby), 1861. 
Pp. (164, ete. ) 
Hunt, James Henry Leigh. Selections from the English Poets. 
New York (Derby), 1861. 
Vol. u, pp. (202-213). 
Hunt, T. W. English Prose and Prose Writers. New York 
(Armstrong), 1887. 
Hutchinson, Thomas. Poems in Two Volumes by William Words- 
worth. Reprinted from the original edition of 1807. London 
(Nutt), 1897. 


Hutchinson’s Preface contains valuable remarks on Coleridge. 


10 
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Ingpen, Roger. Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. New York 
(Dutton), 1903.* 

Catalogue also under Hunt. 

Japp, A.H. Thomas DeQuincey. His Life and Writings. Lon- 
don (Hogg), 1890. 

Kewitsch, —. Essay on the Lake School. Program der Real. 
Schule... .und der Provinzial-Gewerbeschule zu Trier. 
1861. 

Landor, W. 8. Imaginary Conversations. London, 1883. 

For Coleridge see Southey and Porson in Vol. u1, pp. (28, 29). 
Lowell, J. R. 

See below under Norton and Scudder. 

Mill, John Stuart. Autobiography. New York (Holt), 1874. 

Pp. (140, 152-155, 161, 163). 

Minto, William. A Manual of English Prose Literature. Edin- 
burgh (Blackwood), 1886. 

Mitford, Mary Russell. Recollections of a Literary Life. London 
(Bentley), 1883. 

P. (358). 

Morley, John. Life of William Ewart Gladstone. London (Mac- 
millan), 1903.* 

The references to Coleridge and his friends are of the utmost interest. 
Nichols, W. L. The Quantocks and their Associations. London, . 

(?) 1891. 

Called a ‘second edition, revised and enlarged.’ A reprint of a privately 
circulated pamphlet. See Atheneum, 1892, 1, p. 51. 

An unsatisfactory treatment of a theme having great possibilities. 
Newman, John Henry. Apologia pro Vita Sua. [1864]. New 

York (Appleton), 1865. 

On p. 139 is a quotation on Coleridge from an article by Newman in the 
British Critic, Apr. 1839, The State of Religious Parties. Compare Newman, J. 
H., Chronological Notes, Spring, 1835, and Mozley, Anne, Newman’s Letters 
and Correspondence, London, 1891. 


Norton, C. E. The Letters of James Russell Lowell. New York, 


1884. 
Catalogue also under Lowell. 


Palgrave, F. T. Landscape in Poetry. London (Macmillan), 
1897. 

Poe, Edgar Allen. Works. Edited by E. C. Stedman and G. E. 
Woodberry. Chicago, 1895. 
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Pratt, Alice E. The Use of Color in the Verse of the English 
Romantic Poets. University of Chicago Dissertations, 1898. 
Chap. rv deals with Coleridge’s use of color ; the literary sources of his 

color words are not always correctly indicated. 
Raleigh, Walter. Wordsworth. London (Arnold), 1903.* 


Scudder, Horace E. James Russell Lowell. A Biography. Bos- 
ton, 1901. 
Stedman, E. C. The Nature of Poetry. Boston, 1892. 
Stephen, Leslie. The English Utilitarians. New York (Putnam’s), 
1900. 
Stevenson, Robert Louis. Works. New York (Scribner’s), 1898. 
Vol. 22, p. 261. A peculiar analysis of the beginning of Kubla Khan, in 
Some Technical Elements of Style in Literature. 
Taine, H. History of English Literature. [Translated by H. van 
Laun] Edinburgh, 1872. 
Taylor, Henry. Autobiography. New York, 1885. 
Ward, Adolphus William. A History of English Dramatic Litera- 
ture. London, 1899. 
Wiilker, R. P. Geschichte der Englischen Litteratur. Leipzig 
und Wien. 1896. 
A new edition with a more adequate treatment of recent authors is promised. 
Yule, Henry. The Book of Ser Marco Polo. London (Murray), 
1875. 
On Kubla Khan see Vol. 1, pp. (296-7). 


One or two further remarks on this division may not be out of 
place here. The system of alphabetizing employed in it does not 
always produce the happiest results. Thus the cataloguing of 
Coventry Patmore’s Memoirs and Correspondence, No. 34, under 
Champneys, Basil, their editor, and similarly of the Prose Works of 
William Cullen Bryant, No. 79, under Godwin, Parke, might not 
offer ready clues to anyone in search of the opinions of notable men 
on Coleridge. Cross-references might be useful in such cases. It 
seems, too, that the compiler is not wholly consistent in his usage : 
compare No. 34 with No. 169, and No. 79 with No. 142. The 
last entry in the section, No. 282, is misplaced; it is evidently 
an afterthought (cf. p. 134, Nos. 340, 341). For No. 142, 
Ainger’s Works of Charles Lamb, a revision of the Bibliography 
would naturally substitute one of the two recent and preferable 
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editions of Lamb, i. e., Lucas’* or Macdonald’s.* Under No. 92, 
Dr. Haney’s able description, The German Influence on... 
Coleridge, see the present writer’s review in the preceding number 
of the Journal * and his notice in Philosophical Review, Vol. xu, 
No. 73, p. 108.* Those interested will be glad to know that M. 
Aynard, a former pupil of M. Legouis, is bringing out an extended 
work on Coleridge. 
We may pass to the next division. 


TX. Articites In PERIODICALS. 


These, like the entries in the foregoing section, are arranged 
alphabetically according to authors, except, of course, in the case of 
anonymous articles. There are 160 listed entries in this division, 
exclusive of subordinate references, etc. I trust that here again 
my commendation of the compiler’s diligence may not seem 
smothered by a number of relatively unimportant addenda, most 
of them subsequent to the Bibliography. 


Ainger, A. Mrs. Sandford. Atheneum, 1903, 1, p. 83.* 

(Coleridge, E. H.] Lord Brooke and 8. T. Coleridge. Atheneum, 
1903, 1, p. 531.* 

[Coleridge, E. H.] Note on Coleridge’s Use of the Epithets 
‘* Tyrannous’’ and ‘‘ Strong.’’ Atheneum, 1903, u, p. 360.* 

Cooper, L. Note on ‘The Ancient Mariner.’ Atheneum, 1903, 
lI, p. 328.* 

Cooper, L. Coleridge’s Father. Modern Language Notes. Xviul, 
(223-224).* 

Dowden, Edward. Waifs and Strays of 8S. T. Coleridge and 
Wordsworth. Academy, 1879, 1, p. 523. 

See Bibliography, p. 35, No. 2; compare also the present review under V., 

third paragraph. 

Gummere, Francis B. Primitive Poetry and the Ballad. 1. 
Modern Philology. 1, p. 231, ete.* 

Hutchinson, Thomas. Coleridge and W. L. Bowles: the so-called 
Sonnet on Count Rumford. Atheneum. 1902. 1, p. 563. 
Kipling, Rudyard. Wireless. Scribner’s Magazine. Vol. 32, 

pp. (141-142). 
Mason, C. P. A Spurious Archaism. Atheneum. 1883. 1, 
p. 838. 
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X. MARGINALIA. 


Here perhaps is Dr. Haney’s most noteworthy section, if any 
may be so denominated. It is a novel attempt. Coleridge’s habit 
of marginal annotation has long been a matter of literary gossip ; 
too long to need much further comment, even of the interesting 
sort in the compiler’s Preface. Yet the Preface with its extended 
remarks merely begins where most accounts have ended ; for divi- 
sion x of the Bibliography represents the first systematic effort that 
has been made to bring together all existing information on the 
titles and whereabouts of volumes enriched with Coleridge’s hand- 
writing. In addition to five booksellers’ catalogues describing such 
annotated works, Dr. Haney gives the titles of 341 books con- 
taining identified marginalia. They make an illuminative, if not 
infallible, guide to the poet-philosopher’s reading. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Haney’s energetic request for further 
data about such works will in the future meet more adequate satis- 
faction than it has hitherto received. In his compilation he has 
had recourse thus far, I take it, to knowledge already at large,— 
to scattered uotices in the Atheneum, to the British Museum Cata- 
logue, and the like,—rather than to many special communications 
from individual possessors of lurking marginalia. May I seize the 
opportunity of urging upon every silent owner the extreme utility 
of bringing his now cloistered information to the general fund ? 
There must be lying hid throughout England a great number of 
Coleridge’s notes in his own and borrowed books, with which to 
enlarge the already recognized list. Even of the poet’s favorite 
authors some are yet to be accounted for. Can no one tell us of an 
annotated Bartram’s TJ’rravels, or Purchas’ Pilgrimage? The present 
Writer awaits the discovery of a Bartram. 

In the way of possible addenda we may note a presentation copy 
of Sibylline Leaves, with MS. notes and corrections by Coleridge, 
which, after passing through several hands, was for a time in the 
library of the poet Longfellow. (See Final Memorials of Long- 
fellow, pp. 124, 125, ete., Boston (Ticknor), 1887). Perhaps some 
reader can trace its history further. The notice of a presentation 
copy of Remorse, in the Atheneum, 1903, 1, p. 628,* has hardly 
escaped Dr. Haney’s watchful eye. 
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XI. CoLeripGe ry Fiction. 


Space compels us to deal rapidly with the remaining sections, 
If they make unusual elements in a bibliography, they are none the 
less interesting and welcome. Division x1 has 6 entries. 


XII. Porricat Trrsutes. 


We miss among the 35 entries any indication of the lines on 
Coleridge, written shortly after his death, by Susan Frere, niece 
of J. Hookham Frere. Accordingly add here : 


Frere, John Hookham. Works, second edition. London (Picker- 
ing), 1874. 

Vol. 1, (Memoir) p. ccxxix. The lines in question are not found in the 
first edition, 1872. 

Under No. 33, to Stanzas, etc., add : 

See Atheneum, 1894, u, pp. (716-717) [E. H. C.]; and wid., m, p. 829 
[T. Hutchinson]. 

No. 33 is Globe Edition of Wordsworth, by Morley. References to Dow- 
den’s edition, or to Hutchinson’s, would be preferable. 


XIII. Paropres anp IMITATIONS. 


With the 12 entries here should be included The Simpliciad, 
[ete.], the satirical jingle noted by Hutchinson in the Preface to 
his facsimile reprint (1897) of Wordsworth’s Poems in Two Vol- 
umes, 1807. Alphabetize under (?) French,—. 


XIV. Porrrairts. 


Although scarcely bibliographical except in so far as it notes 
the whereabouts of reproductions in printed books, section XIV 
needs no apology. 

Sixteen portraits, pencil-sketches, etc., of Coleridge are catalogued 
here in chronological order and with appropriate remarks. An 
appended note tells the location of busts of Coleridge. 


XV.—TABLE or EpITIons. 


This last division of all includes only successive English editions 
of separate works. It serves as a sort of supplementary index to 
section 111.—It should be printed on a page of its own. 


* * * * 
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So much may suffice for a curtailed survey ; the work merits a 
few remarks of a general nature. 

Even under his careful arrangement, Dr. Haney’s voluminous 
material is not always at the ready disposal of the student. 
This is particularly true of the Critical References, yet not exclu- 
sively. A more general difficulty will be found in following any 
proposed topic, say translations, from one division to another, or in 
gathering together, for example, everything concerning The Ancient 
Mariner,—editions, critical literature, etc. An increase in the 
number of divisions is hardly advisable ; a perfect system of cross- 
references, scarcely practicable. Without multiplying reasons, I 
should heartily welcome a full index both of subjects and of names. 

If any new division were proposed, it should be one on Coleridge’s 
manuscripts ; a list of these belongs logically in a bibliography 
that takes account of marginalia. (Cf. also Bibliography, p. 121, 
No. 200; and Frere’s Works, cited above. ) 

Let us hope that so eminently useful a work may not always 
remain in a limited edition. Lovers of Coleridge are not decreas- 
ing in number. 

One would do ill to close without specific mention of Dr. Haney’s 
critical remarks upon his more important entries. The editor has 
in no way shirked this often grossly neglected part of the biblio- 
grapher’s duties. His notes, if now and then too merciful, are on 
the whole penetrating and illuminative. 

One thought more. Dr. Haney has alluded in more than one 
publication to the evident and crying need of a definitive edition of 
Coleridge’s works. Could not Dr. Haney himself be induced to 
undertake such an edition? The making of this Bibliography has 
given him a thorough acquaintance with all the necessary apparatus; 
yet in the present writer’s estimation this acquaintance is but one of 
the qualifications that Dr. Haney has for so desirable an object. 


LANE COOPER. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
February, 1904. 
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Deutsche Grammatik. Gotisch, Alt-, Mittel- und Neuhoch- 
deutsch von W. Willmanns, O. Professor der deutschen 
Sprache und Literatur an der Universitit Bonn. Dritte 
Abtheilung: Flexion. 1. Hiilfte: Verbum. Erste und 
zweite Auflage. Strassburg. Verlag von Karl J. Triibner, 
1906. Pp. x + 315. 


The first half of the long and eagerly expected third volume 
of Professor Willmanns’s ‘‘ Deutsche Grammatik’’ has at last 
appeared. This part treats of the verbal forms and their use, i. ¢, 
the use of the infinitive, the participles, moods, tenses, etc. The 
distinguishing features of the first two volumes—clear scientific 
presentation, careful sifting of evidence, and fairness—reappear in 
this part of the work. To a student of language the reading of 
this book is an intellectual feast. In it we leave behind us the 
disheartening quibbling of grammarians over grammatical dogmas 
and enter upon a serious scientific study of the forces which for 
many hundreds of years have been evolving out of the many 
German dialects the strong and beautiful literary language of 
modern Germany, Austria and Switzerland. Only now and then 
does the author depart from his method of calm scientific observa- 
tion to become somewhat dogmatic and try to prescribe the proper 
course for the development of fluctuating constructions in present 
usage. But even here he never plunges into disputed questions 
with preconceived ideas or partizan spirit, but proceeds with scien- 
tific precision, guided by the desire to further and strengthen the 
constructional developments in the direction of clearness and differ- 
entiation of meaning. 

Professor Willmanns has everywhere tried to bring his treatment 
of the development of the language down to the present day, 90 
that the entire picture might lie open before the student. Some of 
the finest passages in the book concern current speech and betray 
profound thinking over living problems, but in general we feel 
that he has treated the older periods with more care than he has 
the language of our own time. In the older periods he sometimes 
presents rich materials by way of evidence, but at the close of this 
extended treatment of the preceding stages he usually confines him- 
self to making a mere statement of present usage and rarely gives 
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confirmatory evidence. In a few cases he has even forgotten to 
give the present situation. Altho we very thankfully receive 
this fine fruit of Professor Willmanns’s study we cannot refrain 
from saying that it would have been a great pleasure to us to see 
described by such a mature scholar the present boundaries of all 
fixed constructions and to have our attention directed to the fluctua- 
tions of current speech and their present tendencies. To a well 
regulated state nothing is more vital than its boundaries and the 
sources of its present and future wealth. Thus, for instance, it 
would be very interesting to learn from this distinguished scholar 
the absolute boundaries of the German infinitive and its utmost 
power to express thought and on the other hand the probabilities 
of its future development and acquirement of new force. It would 
also be very instructive to see Professor Willmanns compare sys- 
tematically the structural developments of German with those of 
other modern languages as modern English. Otto Jespersen has 
recently upon several occasions compared English with other lan- 
guages and exalted it rather unduly. Just as English is developing 
to a high degree of perfection a plainer type of speech, demonstrat- 
ing the power and the beauty of a language with a simple form of 
inflection, the German is developing to a high degree of perfection 
a more involved type, demonstrating the power and the beauty of 
a language with a fuller form of inflection. Each of these types 
undoubtedly has its advantages and defects, and each is responding 
promptly to the growing needs of a powerful and wide-awake 
people. As Professor Willmanns has not made systematic observa- 
tions of German from the standpoint of the modern languages, 
especially modern English, he has overlooked several of the most 
striking peculiarities in German grammar. These few seeming 
deficiencies embolden the reviewer to present at some length his 
own reflections which have arisen from a careful reading of Pro- 
fessor Willmanns’s book and which rest upon an extended study 
along the lines which are the least prominent in the distinguished 
German grammarian’s work and which in places correct, modify, 
or supplement the results there submitted. In this discussion the 
reviewer often refers by means of the contraction Gram. to his own 
German Grammar written in English. In this manner he hopes 
to present his facts more fully, for he can thus by mere reference 
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pass over his earlier results and give here in part the materials 
which he has collected since the publication of his book. 

On p. 17 W. says of the participles mifsgedeutet, ratgeschlagt, 
ete.: ‘‘ Aber solche Mifsbildungen erkennt die jetzige Schrift- 
sprache nicht mehr an, auch nicht die mit mifs-, die noch Adelung 
bei manchen Verben als die korrekten Formen angesehen wissen 
wollte.’’ ‘W. is here not fully in accord with the facts. In a num- 
ber of verbs ge- may still stand between mifs- and the participle. 
Examples are given in Gram., p. 479 (6). Moreover, this usage 
is not confined to the North or Midland as stated by some, but is 
also found in the South : Er hat an meinem Miitterlein milsgethan 
(K. F. Meyer’s Novellen, 2, 332). In a number of adjective 
participles this form is the rule: mifsgeartet, mifsgebildet, mifs- 
geformt, milsgegriffen, milsgepaart, milsgeschaffen, mifsgestimmt, 
ete., and sometimes mifsgeachtet (Lienhard’s Eulenspiegels Heim- 
kehr, p. 163), ete. Complete separation is not common, but there 
is a tendency to it in colloquial language. Vogel, a fairly good 
exponent of North German usage, even recommends it in his 
‘*Grammatischorthographisches Nachschlagebuch,’’ p. 286, in case 
of mifsstimmen : Du stimmst mich stets mifs. The form ratgeschlagt 
is no longer in use, but similar formations are still found and some 
of them are used regularly, as wettgelaufen, aftergeredet, etc. A 
number of such forms are given in Gram., p. 343, and still others 
must be added, as gegengezeichnet, etc. This last mentioned verb 
is given in dictionaries generally as a separable formation, but 
the reviewer has never found in print a case of full separation. 
In response to a card of inquiry sent out to a large number of 
German scholars and a number of officials in the German consular 
service all but three replied that they do not separate the parts in 
the present tense. Thus gegenzeichnen seems to belong to this group 
along with wettlaufen, etc. The accented first component here as 
in a number of other verbs confuses the feeling and leads to the 
impression that the verb is separable, and hence the ge- is placed 
between the parts. As, however, the origin is dimly felt few 
separate any of these verbs in full, as Hauptmann has done in 
‘*Und Pippa tanzt,’’ p. 78, in case of nachtwandeln : Er wandelt 
nacht, also weck ihn nicht! On account of the confused state of 
feeling here the present and past tenses of such verbs are avoided 
in a number of uncertain cases. 
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W. treats of the development of the gradation of strong verbs and 
their manifold shiftings with great clearness, but it is to be regretted 
that he has not closed with a statement of the exact situation of to- 
day. Usage is here very conflicting and we need more light. 
Frequently, however, he touches upon fluctuations in the living lan- 
guage and illuminesthe subject. Sometimes he is not so convincing. 
On page 46 he says: ‘‘ Von fragen und stecken sind auch starke 
Formen des Priteritums weit verbreitet und in der Schriftsprache 
anerkannt.’’ A careful observation of the fluctuations in strong 
verbs which has extended throughout a number of years leads the 
reviewer with regard to these two words to believe that the strong 
forms of fragen in both the present and past tense have been waning 
for a quarter of acentury. On the other hand, the intransitive form 
stak is now more common than steckte, while the present tense and 
perfect participle are always weak. The further results of this in- 
vestigation are presented in Gram. pp. 308-322, which however 
need to be corrected in one point, namely steckte is there given as 
more common than stak. Attention is here called to these results as 
to an earnest attempt at an objective presentation of the facts in the 
hope that they may be further tested and further light thrown upon 
this difficult subject. 

Among his remarks on weak verbs W. says of diinken on page 
83: ‘* Neben déuchte gilt diinkte, neben diinkt daucht.’’ The re- 
viewer finds in contrast to usage a little earlier in the period diinét, 
diinkte much more frequently than diinkt or déueht, dauchte, i. e. 
the present tense form has leveled the others. 

In treating of the simple infinitive W. does not seem to mention 
the very common use as an appositive toa noun ora clause: Wochen 
und Wochen vergingen, in denen es fiir Ernst nur zwei Obliegen- 
heiten gab: den Dienst versehen und die Mutter pflegen (Fedor Som- 
mer’s Ernst Reiland, p. 230). Der Name dieser Verdffentlichung 
sagt schon zum Teil, was sie soli: der Kunst besonders der Dichtung 
und dem Schrifttum dienen, alles Staatliche und Gesellschaftliche 
ausscheidend (Blatter fir die Kunst, Okt. 1892). The infinitive 
with zu is also used here : Was die meisten Romantiker doch nicht 
konnten, brachte er fertig : das als notwendig Erkannte zu tun (Ric- 
arda Huch’s Ausbreitung und Verfall der Romantik, p. 152). The 
simple infinitive is, perhaps, more common here and in one place, 
of course, always used, namely where imperative force appears : Der 
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Arbeitgeber, der sein Interesse wahren will mufs unentwegt an der 
alten Losung festhalten: Herr im Hause sein! (Hamburger Nach- 
richten, 22. Sept., 1905.) 

On page 128 where he treats of the infinitive with zu used in the 
predicate with sein as a gerundive W. does not speak of the attri- 
butive use of this form and this point has escaped the attention of 
grammarians generally. The attributive construction, so richly 
developed in English, is manifesting a tendency to grow in German, 
appearing now and then after a predicate noun : Hine grofsere Fol- 
gerichtigkeit und weitere Vereinfachung ist sicherlich ein Ziel, auf 
innigste zu wiinschen (Hamburger Nachrichten, 15. Jan. 1905). 
Das ist ein Verfahren, sehr zu mifsbilligen (Georg Edward). 
Sometimes elsewhere, especially after a pause, where it may also be 
construed as a predicate of an elliptical clause : Er veriibte sonst noch 
eine ganze Menge Schandtaten . . . gar nicht aufzuzihlen (Kréger’s 
Leute eigener Art, p. 117). This construction has only developed 
in the position after the noun. Before the noun it has assumed a d 
and has thus been confounded with the present participle : der zu 
tadelnde Mann. This was quite natural, for the infinitive could 
not be inflected like an adjective and could not remain uninflected 
here, as attributive words standing before a noun must be declined. 

Willmanns like other grammarians seems to think that the predi- 
cate use of the prepositional infinitive has only passive meaning. 
With intransitives and reflexives it often has the idea of the necessity, 
possibility, or fitness of an action as in case of the gerundive, but it 
has of course active force: Es ist nichts zu danken, ein paar Rip- 
pen sind entzwei (Goethe’s Gétz, 3, 9). There is nothing to be 
thankful for, 7. e., that one can be thankful for. Was ist aber 
dabei zu lachen? (Wildenbruch’s Der Astronom) What is there in 
it to laugh about, i. e., that one can or must laugh about? Die 
Leute freuen sich, aber es ist nichts zu freuen (Georg Edward) The 
people are rejoicing, but there is nothing to rejoice over. For the 
failure of the German to express the preposition and the reflexive 
pronoun in connection with the infinitive here, see next paragraph. 

In treating of the prepositional infinitive, W. like other gram- 
marians fails to speak of the tenacity with which the German 
infinitive clings to its old substantive nature where in English it has 
developed verbal force and requires the construction of the verb: 
Es wird fortan nichts mehr zu lachen geben (H. Hoffmann’s Ritt- 
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meister, 111, p. 210), while in English we must render: From now 
on there will be nothing more to laugh aBout, retaining the prepo- 
sitional construction required by the verb. Likewise : Hast de doch 
wieder was zu @rgern, Hans (Hauptmann’s Einsame Menschen, Act 
1), but in English: Well, John, you have found something again to 
worry (YOURSELF) ABouT. In this last German sentence the infin- 
itive is without the reflexive and the preposition required by the 
verb, while in English both must accompany the infinitive if the 
idiom requires them with the verb. Also the following difference 
between the English and German infinitive might have been noted. 
In English the prepositional infinitive often has the force of a rela- 
tive clause and must in German often be rendered by such: The 
king has no children to succeed him on the throne Der Konig hat 
keine Kinder, dieihm auf dem Throne folgen kinnten. The infini- 
tive can be used here in German only where there is present the clear 
idea of purpose, end, or result : Erasaus war der Mann, den Glanz 
soleher Stellung zu geniefsen (Paulsen’s Geschichte des gelehrten 
Unterrichts, 2nd ed., p. 145). Here the zu before the infinitive 
has its original force as a preposition. While the English, starting 
from this same point, has developed the prepositional infinitive into 
the full force of a relative clause, the German has scarcely passed 
beyond the first stage of development, As the zu with the infinitive 
has in general lost its original meaning, wm is often prefixed to it 
here to bring out clearly the idea of purpose, end, or result : Hines 
von den Mitteln um dahin zu gelangen ist aber dieses usw. (O. 
Weilsenfels in Zeitschrift fur das Gymnasialwesen, (Feb.-Marz, 1906, 
p. 101). This new construction is defended in Gram, p. 523, 
where other examples are given from reputable authors. Many 
examples have been collected since from prominent literary and 
scientific writers. G. Wustmann, however, has combated the con- 
struction with his customary crude energy and lack of insight into 
historic and linguistic processes. 

On pages 138-142 W. gives a valuable account of the develop- 
ment of the passive forms in German, In Gram., pp. 299-304, 
the subject is treated with especial regard to the actual practise of 
living authors as opposed to the abstract theory of grammarians, 
and examples are given from current literasure. Both accounts, 
however, fail to mention an interesting case of fluctuation between 
the imperfective passive (Das Haus wird gebaut) and the per- 
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fective (Das Haus ist gebaut), to which Professor von Jagemann of 
Harvard has called the reviewer’s attention. Where we might 
upon the first thought expect to find a perfective passive form with 
sein we often find an imperfective form with werden, as not the idea 
of a physical state is before the mind, but that of a mental operation 
which the mind itself performs over and over, or performs each 
time anew when the subject suggests itself : Jeder Kreis wirp durch 
jeden Durchmesser in zwei gleiche Teile geteilt, Every circle is 
divided by each of its diameters into two equal parts. Gallien 
WIRD in drei Teile eingeteilt, but in Latin: Gallia Est omnis divisa 
in partes tres. Europa wiRD von Asien durch das Uralgebirge 
getrennt. The ideas of a physical state and a mental operation are 
often both employed with the same groups of verbs and may even 
alternate in the same sentence: Die ‘‘ Kéngin der Adria’’ (i. e. 
Venice) liegt in den Lagunen, 3, 6 km vom Festlande, mit dem 
sie durch eine Eisenbahnbriicke von 222 Bogen verbunden 1st, 
besteht aus 122 Inselchen, die unter sich durch 378 Briicken ver- 
einigt WERDEN (Pierer’s Konversations-Lexikon, xt, 693). 

On page 172 W. states that the progressive form of the verb was 
once common in German, but that the full force of it was not 
vividly felt and that it finally disappeared. He then laconically 
remarks that it was replaced by: Er ist beim Schreiben, am 
Schreiben, im Schreiben begriffen. The question of the German 
substitute for the progressive form is discussed a little more fully in 
Gram., p. 250, Note, but both accounts are inadequate. An 
attempt is here made to formulate a better rule. To emphasize 
especially the idea of progression the German employs in connec- 
tion with the verb the adverb gerade or eben or instead of the 
adverb a prepositional object, usually an + dative, or these con- 
structions may be replaced by a prepositional phrase consisting 
usually of the preposition bei, in, or an and the infinitive-substan- 
tive of the verb: Ich schreibe gerade (or eben), I am writing. Sie 
tanzten gerade, als ich eintrat, They were dancing as I entered. 
Er lernt an seiner Aufgabe, He is learning his lesson. Seit zwei 
Jahren baut man an einer Briicke, They have been building a 
bridge these two years. Sie ist beim Ankleiden, She is dressing. 
Die Kurse sind im Steigen, im Fallen, The value of stocks is rising, 
falling. Sie hatte es gerade mit einem Kinde zu thun, das am Kar- 
toffelschilen war, She was just then occupied with a child who was 
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peeling potatoes. It should be noticed that in this progressive form 
the object must form a compound with the infinitive-substantive, 
as in the last sentence. Instead of an infinitive-substantive it is 
quite common to employ the prepositional infinitive in connection 
with dabei : Ich bin dabei or gerade dabei, einen Brief an meinen 
Vater zu schreiben. This form is especially convenient where there 
are objects and adverbial modifiers which would be difficult to 
unite with the infinitive-substantive. The progressive idea is also 
expressed by means of the participles begriffen or beschaftigt in 
connection with a prepositional phrase: Die Truppen sind im 
Anmarsch begriffen. Ich bin gerade mit Schreiben beschaftigt. Die 
japanischen Matrosen sind beim Aufraumen der Minen im Hafen 
und beim Entfernen der bei der Hafeneinfahrt gesunkenen Schiffe 
beschaiftigt (Hamburger Nachrichten, 7. Jan. 1905). As in the 
last sentence the object often assumes the form of an attributive 
objective genitive dependent upon the infinitive-substantive. The 
infinitive-substantive is often replaced here by the prepositional 
infinitive with damit, especially where there are objects and 
adverbial modifiers which would be difficult to unite with the 
infinitive-substantive: Ich bin (gerade) damit beschaftigt, einen 
langen Brief an meinen Vater zu schreiben. In retaining and 
developing the progressive form of the verb the English has 
acquired at this point a great superiority over the German in the 
direction of terseness and simplicity. 

On page 179 W. states that the older usage of employing wollen 
and sollen to form the future tense survives in the future infinitive, 
but he does not attempt to differentiate their meaning here. Wollen 
seems to be used here where the act is planned by the subject of 
the,main verb and sodlen where the act is planned by some one 
else: Gordon gab iibrigens die Versichrung, es gnidig machen zu 
wollen (Fontane’s Cécile, chap. v1) and figuratively Es scheint 
regnen zu wollen, but Das Gut scheint verkauft werden zu wollen. 

On page 222 W. states that the imperative of the 1st person 
singular is now only used of such verbs as sein and mégen which 
have here a clear subjunctive form. This statement is not in har- 
mony with the facts, which are given in Gram., p. 251 (A). 

On page 223 W. represents as obsolete the use of miissen in the 
imperative mood or rather in the subjunctive with the force of the 
imperative. Again W. is not in accord with the facts. The 
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imperative and optative are even common in one case, namely 
where the wisher expresses the desire that somebody may be forced 
to suffer something undesirable. Examples are given in Gram., 
p. 332 (¢, 2nd par. ). 

On page 224 W. along with other grammarians regards the 
indicative of wollen as the only form of this verb used as a substi- 
tute for the 1st person plural imperative, as in wir wollen gehen! 
The subjunctive, however, is also used: Wollen wir ihn (Dr. G, 
W. A. Kahlbaum) in unserem Gedichtnis bewahren! (F. Struns 
in Beilage zur Allgemeinen Zeitung, 31. Aug. 1905, p. 415). In 
Gram., p. 252 (B. a) examples are given from T. Storm and 
Wildenbruch. In the inverted word-order it is impossible to deter- 
mine whether the form is indicative or subjunctive : Nun wollen 
wir loswandern! (Hauptmann’s Und Pippa tanzt, p. 54). 

On pages 230-1 W. treats of the use of the past subjunctive, 
i. e., the unreal optative, in wishing, but he does not mention its 
very common use with reduced force to express modestly a com- 
mand: Herr Flemming michte kommen (Otto Ernst’s Flachsmann 
als Erzieler, 3, 10) Bid Mr. F. kindly step in. Notice the normal 
word-order here. W. seems to think that the normal word-order 
cannot stand in the unreal optative. It is after the analogy of the 
present subjunctive : Er mége kommen. For examples of the older 
and still common question and transposed order in the unreal 
optative see Gram., p. 231. W. does not mention the use of the 
past indicative instead of the unreal optative. For an example see 
Gram., p. 231 (). 

On page 231 W. says in speaking of the use of the unreal 
optative in wishing: ‘‘ Jetzt wird mit ganz verblafster Bedeutung 
wollte gebraucht, z. B. Wollte es doch regnen! und namentlich 
’? Tn actual practise, however, wiirde is often 


’ 


méochte ; nie wirde. 
used. Examples are given in Gram., p. 231 (A. a). One of 
these examples is very beautiful : Wenn sie [die Rosen] doch nicht 
welken witrden! (H. Béhlau’s Adam und Eva, chap. v1). Here 
witrde is used in accordance with Willmanns’s own rule, which he 
has given on p. 198, namely that the conditional should be used 
with reference to the future and the past subjunctive with reference 
to the present. Thus the general condemnation of this construction 
on the part of grammarians is indiscriminate. 

On page 244 (6) W. states that the subjunctive must be used in 
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indirect discourse if the subordinate clause is not introduced by a 
conjunction, ‘‘ weil dann der Modus allein die indirekte Rede 
beginnt.’’ In fact the indicative is often used here and even regu- 
larly so where the writer is inclined to be influenced in his indirect 
statements by the form of lively narrative : Ich erfuhr von dem 
Gastwirt, die Herrschaften kamen grade aus hiesigem Ort (H. Hoff- 
mann’s Rittmeister, p. 97). 

On page 243 (4) W. remarks: ‘‘ In einem Falle ist der Optativ 
sogar notwendig, nimlich dann, wenn die Aussage des Nebensatzes 
fiir das regierende Subjekt in die Zukunft, fiir den Redenden in die 
Vergangenheit fallt : Sie sagte, vermutete, wufste, freute sich, dafs er 
bald zuriickkiime,—zuriickkehren witrde. Der grund liegt darin, 
dafs die Sprache die dem Optativ zuriickkehren wiirde entsprechende 
Indikativform zuriickkehren ward nicht mehr besitzt ; zuriickkehren 
wird kénnte nur gesagt werden, wenn die Handlung auch fiir den 
Redenden zukiinftig ist.’’ It may be true for the literary language 
that the future indicative cannot be used here, but it is surely quite 
common in colloquial language : Ich hab’ schon gewufst, es wird dir 
recht sein (Halbe’s Mutter Erde, p. 89). Also the present indica- 
tive instead of the future : ’s ist gut, aber ich hat? nicht geglaubdt, 
dafs du dies Jahr noch fertig wirst (Hermann Hesse’s Peter Camen- 
zind, p. 254). Even the past indicative is used here under the 
influence of the preceding past tense and the past idea: Man hitte 
befitrehten miissen, dafs man sich Nase und Gesicht an den metal- 
lenen Zacken zerrifs (Wildenbruch’s Vice-Mama). In all three 
cases the time of the verb in the subordinate clause is future with 
reference to the subject of the main verb, but is past at the time of 
utterance. The general principle involved in the first two of these 
examples is as stated in Gram. p. 246 (f) that if the indicative is 
used in indirect discourse the same tense may be employed as would 
stand in the direct statement. The principle at work in the choice 
of the past tense in the third example is the force of attraction as 
indicated above. It should be noted that the indicative is used in 
all of these cases, not the subjunctive as demanded by W. 

On page 244 W. formulates the rule that after a past tense the 
past subjunctive is regularly used in indirect discourse to express the 
idea of unreality, but that after a present tense either the indicative 
or subjunctive may be employed, and he seems to regard the indica- 
tive as the better form in accordance with the general rule that the 

11 
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present language inclines to the indicative after a present tense, 
The reviewer, while acknowledging the general trend toward the 
indicative after a present tense, believes that the tendency to express 
the idea of unreality by the use of the past subjunctive is gradually 
establishing itself even after a present tense in opposition to the 
older law of sequence and the modern trend toward the indicative, 
as this idea is often important to the thought and feeling and is 
thus struggling for a clear and distinct formal expression. Exam- 
ples are given in Gram., pp. 233(@), 239(, 2nd par.), 
245 (ce). This principle is stated there rather timidly, but con- 
tinued observations have strengthened the author in his earlier 
impression. The tendency seems to be general, both in poetry and 
the plain prose of the newspaper: Die Leute liigen, die da unten 
schreien, | Ihr wart ein andrer als Ihr waret (Hauptmann’s Die 
versunkene Glocke, 3, p. 96). Leider kinnen wir nicht sagen, dale 
sie (i. e. die Anklagen) uwnbegrundet waren (Hamburger Nachrich- 
ten, 23. Mirz 1906). 

On pages 252 and 272 W, rightly states that the present sub- 
junctive is now almost entirely replaced by the present indicative 
after the conjunctions bis and ehe or bevor. It should, however, be 
noticed that in choice language the subjunctive is still sometimes 
retained with bis after a past tense or after a proposition in negative 
or interrogative form and with ehe if it follows a proposition 
containing another optative subjunctive. These are positions which 
in general are favorable to the subjunctive. One example is given 
in Gram. p. 222 (B). Two more examples follow: O Gott! Du 
willst nicht warten, bis die Zeit | mich schuldlos spreche? (Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorff’s Griechische Tragédien, 1, p. 170). O teure 
Herrin, eher még’ ich sterben, eh’ sich in meinen Busen | solch ein 
Gedanke drange (Ib., 1, p. 144). 

In speaking of the various kinds of clauses of purpose W. 
remarks on p. 256 concerning the modern use of the mood that the 
indicative or the subjunctive may be used after a present tense, but 
that the subjunctive is now used more frequently than the indicative 
after a past tense. In fact, however, as stated in Gram. p. 
222 (6), we often find the indicative here, even a past indicative 
attrav.u into this tense after the preceding past tense: Und diese 
Furcht vor den Menschen erschien ihr so natiirlich, so notwendig—so 
zugehirig zu ihrem Schicksal. Wie konnte er verlangen, dals sie 
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frei davon wAR (H. Bohlau). The use of the tense here seems a 
marked peculiarity to an English-speaking student. 

On page 258 W. says: ‘Nach sagen and mitteilen verlangt der 
Sprachgebrauch das Hiilfszeitwort, damit der Forderungssatz sich 
yom Aussagesatz unterscheide; z. B. Sie liels ihm sagen, zeigte 
ihm an, dafs er kommen méchte oder sollte, nicht: dals er kame. 
This is only in part true. After an imperative of sagen the simple 
indicative is unusually common here, as the imperative of itself 
usually makes it clear that the following clause is an indirect com- 
mand : Sagen Sie dem Zimmermadchen, dafs sie meine Tasche und 
mein Plaid wieder hereintragt (Adolf Stern’s Der Pate des Todes, 
1). Other examples are given in Gram., p. 248. 

On page 265 W. states that the indicative can be used for the 
subjunctive in unreal conditions, but makes an important qualifica- 
tion : ‘Nur wenn die Aussage im Gegensatz zu der unmittelbaren 
Gegenwart steht, ist uns der Jndikativ versagt. In dem Satze : 
Tratst du, Herr, nicht zwischen uns hinein, so stiinde jetet auch ich 
als pflichtvergessen mitschuldig und beschimt vor deinem Blick 
(Goethes Tasso, 2, 4), liefse sich stiinde nicht durch stehe er- 
setzen.’ W. here fails to see the real situation. Not the present, 
but the past indicative is used here : Wenn es nach ihm gegangen 
ware, stand jetzt die Wohnung nicht leer (Beyerlein’s Jena oder 
Sedan ?, p. 156). Thus the past indicative is not only used here 
with the force of a past perfect subjunctive, as in Mit diesem zweiten 
Pfeil durchschols ich Euch, wenn ich mein liebes Kind getroffen 
hiitte (Schiller), but also with the force of a past subjunctive with 
present meaning, even with reference to the immediate present, as 
in the sentence from Beyerlein. The past indicative is in both cases 
employed to add more assurance or certainty to the tone of the 
assertion. There is no real justification for the limitation made by 
W. and indeed the facts of actual usage are squarely against it. 

In a number of places W. underrates the power of the present 
potential subjunctive in current usage. He seems to grant it a 
wide field of usefulness only in indirect discourse. It seems to the 
reviewer that this subjunctive is recovering its former power in a 
number of categories. The past subjunctive is freeing itself from 
the influence of the verb of the principal proposition and is acquir- 
ing independent force, namely that of unreality, modest or cautious 
statement, possibility, while the present subjunctive is differentiating 
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itself so that it indicates plausibility, probability, or a subjective 
view, as illustrated in the next four paragraphs. 

On page 274 W. states that the past subjunctive is usually em. 
ployed in adverbial clauses of manner introduced by als ob and 
adds: ‘doch ist auch der Opt. Pris. noch iiblich.’ He seems to 
intimate that the present subjunctive is not as common here as 
formerly. The reviewer believes on the contrary that next to its 
use in indirect discourse this is the most common use of the present 
potential subjunctive and that it is increasing in power. It is now 
much used to indicate that a comparison rests upon plausible 
grounds or is a subjective view. Examples are given in Gram., 
p. 226(B). It is also very common in adjective clauses introduced 
by als ob and dependent upon a noun : Die (i. e. die Rede) macht 
ganz den Eindruck, als ob es sich um ein abgekartetes Spiel handle 
(Hamburgischer Correspondent, 23. April 1905). W. does not 
mention the present indicative here, but it is also common when the 
comparison is made in a quite positive tone. An example is given 
in Gram., p. 226 (6). W. mentions the use of the past indicative 
here to express the idea of unreality, but regards it as uncommon, 
On the other hand the reviewer regards it as very common, espe- 
cially in colloquial language. Examples are given in Gram., p. 
234 (6). 

On page 279 W. says concerning the mood in clauses of manner 
introduced by ohne dafs: ‘ Der Modus ist fast immer der Irrealis 
(i. e. past and past perfect subjunctive) oder der Indikativ.’ On 
the other hand the reviewer regards the present subjunctive as also 
quite common here in choice language wherever it is desired to 
represent some result as the subjective view of the speaker or 
writer, or as something probable: Bécklin kann nicht beurteilt 
werden, ohne dafs dies Gemalde in Betracht komme (Hermann 
Grimm’s Fragmente, 1, p. 529). Aber eine Kultur von soleher 
Grofse bricht nicht zusammen, ohne dals aus ihren Tritmmern neues 
Leben erbliihe (Eduard Norden’s Die lateinische Literatur im 
Ubergang vom Altertum zum Mittelalter, Einleitung). 

On page 276 W. says of the use of the present subjunctive im 
relative clauses after a negative proposition : ‘ Der Potentialis ist 
uns noch nicht versagt, aber man pflegt ihn nicht zu gebrauchen. 
Le. 1, 61, lautet bei Luther : Ist doch niemand in deiner Freund- 
schaft, der so heilse (= g. haitaidau); uns liegt heifst oder hielbe: 
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niher.’ On the other hand the reviewer regards the present sub- 
junctive here as still not infrequent in choice language. Several 
examples are given in Gram., pp. 226 (C) and 227 (D). One of 
them is here submitted : Da ist keine diirftige Nessel, kein Veilehen 
im Busch, das nicht durch heimliche Ritzen das Licht suche (Lien- 
hard’s Konig Arthur, 1). The present subjunctive here represents 
the statement in the subordinate clause as something altogether 
probable and hence is here aptly used. The past subjunctive 
would represent the statement as possible and hence is here not so 
appropriate. Of course in plain prose the present indicative may 
be employed, but it would divest the utterance of the distinct 
poetic feeling. 

On page 289 W. seems to imply that only the indicative is used 
after falls when used as a conjunction introducing a conditional 
clause. On the other hand, the reviewer thinks that the present 
subjunctive is often used here to represent the condition as some- 
thing that will probably happen. An example is given in Gram., 
p. 227 (E). 

On page 279 W. rightly remarks that the present subjunctive is 
not so common as formerly in clauses introducing an exception, 
such as er komme denn, unless he comes. Wunderlich, on the other 
hand, remarks in his Satzbau, 1, p. 297 : ‘ Die neuere Sprache hat 
die Fiigung wieder aussterben lassen.’ While the construction is 
not so common as it formerly was except in the set expression es 
sei denn dafs, the reviewer believes it is coming back into favor 
again in choice prose. A few examples are given in Gram., 223 (6). 
Many examples have been collected since, of which two are here 
given : Es ist, als triigen sie tief im Herzen eine goldene Saite, die 
nicht klingen kann, es ruhre sie denn der Finger der Schwesterseele 
(H. von Krause’s Sein Geheimnis in Westermanns Monatshefte, 
Marz 1905, p. 804). Einmiitig erklarte man von seiten der Stadte, 
keine Reichssteuern bewilligen zu wollen, es sei denn die Aachener 
Beschwerde vorher erledigt (K. Lamprecht’s Deutsche Geschichte, v, 
p. 661). 

If there is a negative in a principal proposition containing a 
verb with negative force the clause has by virtue of the preceding 
double negative affirmative meaning, but earlier in the period a 
pleonastic negative established ilself here and is still occasionally 
found : Es konnte nicht fehlen, dafs sie sich (nicht) zwweilen trafen, 
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W. on p. 283 acknowledges in general this rule, but makes an 
exception : ‘ Fast unentbehrlich ist uns die Negation, wenn fiir den 
Indikativ des unabhingigen Satzes im abhingigen der Irrealis 
gebraucht ist : Es konnte nicht ausbleiben, dafs sie sich nicht zwweilen 


getroffen hdtten (unabhingig: sie haben sich getroffen).’ The 


abundant materials in the hands of the reviewer seem to indicate 
that this distinction rests upon the personal feeling of Willmanns 
rather than upon the facts of actual usage. The nicht is also here 
usually dropped. It will be a distinct gain to the language if this 
pleonastic negative entirely disappears, for the nicht is sometime 
needed in the subordinate clause, as the statement is sometimes 
negative : Sie leugnet nicht, dafs sie nicht daran gedacht habe = Sie 
raumt ein, gar nicht daran gedacht zu haben. 

On page 304 W. speaks of the curious reflexive construction in 
which the reflexive accusative object enters into such close relations 
with the verb that both together being treated as a simple intransi- 
tive may form an impersonal passive. He adds that the construe- 
tion is avoided in the literary language. The reviewer here gives 
an example from C. Viebig’s Die Wacht am Rhein, p. 48: Da 
wurde geknufft und gepriigelt, in zitternder Angst SICH VERKROCHEN 
und mit lautem Hallo losgestiirmt. This construction is treated 
from a higher point of view in Gram. p. 352 (c). Not only a 
reflexive object may thus enter into such relations with the verb, but 
any accusative object: In den Zwischenpausen auf dem Schulhofe 
wurde nur noch SOLDATEN GESPIELT (Ompteda’s Sylvester von 
Geyer, chap. xv). The accusative of a noun here is not to be 
considered as rare but rather as quite common. Other examples 
are given in Gram. Corresponding exactly to this peculiar passive 
construction is the use of the reflexive object with the gerundive in 
colloquial language, a usage which is often censured by grammarians: 
Auf jedem offentlichen Balle 1st sicu in der Reihenfolge der Tanze 
genau an die Tanzordnung zu halten. Why German grammarians 
should censure the use of the reflexive in both instances and not say 
anything against the use of the accusative of a noun here is & 
mystery to the reviewer, for the two constructions are absolutely 
identical. 

On page 307 W. says with regard to the number of the verb 
when the subject is a plural title: ‘Nur wenn das Subjekt aus 
driicklich als Titel bezeichnet wird, gilt der Singular : Die Raiiber 
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ist der Titel von Schillers erstem Drama.’ Abundant materials in 
the hand of the reviewer indicate that the plural of the verb is more 
common here: ‘ Die Erbschleicher’ sind ein ungeheuerliches Werk 
(Rudolf Schlésser’s F. W. Gotters Leben und Werke, p. 269). 
Schnaffners ‘Irrfahrten’ sind ein zartes, tief empfundenes Buch 
(Edmund Lange in Die schéne Literatur, 9. Sept. 1905). In the 
10th edition of Wetzel’s Die deutsche Sprache, p. 275, we find Der 
Riuber ist ein Schauspiel von Schiller, but in the 12th edition the 
plural of the verb is recommended. In general the trend here is 
toward the plural. On the other hand it seems quite inconsistent 
that the singular verb is uniformly employed if the title is a couple 
of proper nouns linked by und: Romeo und Julie wird heute gege- 
ben. The plural name of a German newspaper requires the plural 
form of the verb : Die ‘ Hamburger Nachrichten’ erscheinen taglich 
dreimal. In case of a foreign newspaper we sometimes, perhaps in 
imitation of the foreign idiom, find the singular here: ‘Es kann 
nicht klar genug gesagt werden,’ scHREIBT die ‘ Times’ (Ham- 
burger Nachrichten, 27. Okt. 1904). Die Schliisse, welche die 
‘Times’ ZIEHT, werden gewils in Frankreich nicht geteilt (Frank- 
furter Zeitung, 31. Marz 1905). W. does not speak of this usage 
in connection with names of boats. The verb is here regularly in 
the plural if the name is in the plural : Die ‘ Zwei Gebriider’ Hat- 
TEN die Hohewegsbalje unter dem Hohenwegsleuchturm bereits 
erreicht (Hermann Riickner’s Kiistenfahrer, chap. 1). To an 
English-speaking student this construction is very queer indeed and 
seems a needless concession to form at the expense of the thought. 


GEorGE O. CURME. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


English Literature From the Norman Conquest to Chaucer. Py 
William Henry Schofield, Ph. D., Professor of Comparative 
Literature in Harvard University. The Macmillan Company, 
1906, 500 pages. 


Professor Schofield’s English Literature From the Norman Con- 
quest to Chaucer is likely to prove a serviceable book and to stimu- 
late intelligent interest in a period of English literature often 
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neglected and misunderstood. Many specialists and many ‘gentle 
readers’ have long needed just such a book as Professor Schofield has 
written. The brilliant chapters in Ten Brink’s celebrated History, 
although still inspiring on account of their enthusiasm, insight, 
and imaginative grasp, are now inadequate. Since that great 
scholar laid aside his pen for the last time, much has been done to 
modify and to correct his conclusions. Moreover, the well known 
histories of the period that have followed Ten Brink’s are for one 
reason or another unsatisfactory. By avoiding their shortcomings 
and by writing pleasantly, Professor Schofield has produced a book 
that deserves a prominent place on the shelves of both the scholar 
and the general reader. 

The book is, first of all, orderly and interesting. Its general 
plan, like that followed by Paris in his ‘‘ Littérature Francaise 
au Moyen Age,’’ is reasonable in every way. According to this 
arrangement the material is conveniently classified with refer- 
ence to literary kinds. The advantages of this method over the 
chronological scheme adopted by Brandl are obvious. Where 
Brandl is confusing Schofield is clear. Surely, too, the literary type 
—romance or fabliau—is of more vital interest than those questions 
of chronology and dialect that are often so hard to answer. With 
characteristic tact, Professor Schofield does not tease his readers 
with such problems. Nor does he vex them with a mere enumera- 
tion of titles, which is likely to be as engaging to many thoughtful 
persons as Homer’s catalogue of ships. It may, on the whole, be 
safely said that he has been uncommonly successful in eschewing 
what for the general reader is tedious and in emphasizing what for 
all men is interesting. 

It is to be regretted that a book which has so much to recommend 
it should not be characterized throughout by precision of style. 
Here and there Professor Schofield is likely to mislead many readers 
to whom his book as a whole will strongly appeal. To say, for 
instance, that ‘Anglo-Saxon authors were then [at the time of the 
Conquest] as suddenly and as permanently displaced as Anglo-Saxon 
kings,’ (p. 1) is to say something which is clearly inaccurate. 
It seems probable, to be sure, that a century after the Conquest 
Anglo-Saxon was a language by no means generally familiar to 
Englishmen of education. But it is not true that no Anglo-Saxon 
literature was produced after the Conquest. The English Chronicle 
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lived on until 1154. Here clearly, is work, which, under any 
reasonable interpretation of the phrase, was done by ‘Anglo-Saxon 
authors.’ Besides, it is altogether likely that we have very meager 
records of the literature of the Transition Period. Who can doubt 
that much work done by ‘Anglo-Saxon authors’ during these 
troubled years has perished? It is well to note, in this connec- 
tion, that William the Conqueror was by no means hostile to 
the native speech. With no active opposition to the production 
of Anglo-Saxon literature, there is no reason in the nature of 
things why it should not have been produced. We can say no 
more than Brandl has said : ‘Dass nach hundert Jahren die alte 
Schriftsprache samt den darin niedergelegten Produktionen den 
Engliindern entfremdet wurde’ ;'—or than Morsbach : ‘ Die erobe- 
rung Englands durch die Normannen hatte der herrschaft der WS. 
schriftsprache ein jihes ende bereitet.’ * 

Professor Schofield reiterates in his book opinions which he has 
expressed before but which have failed to win wide approval. He 
still holds that the Pearl is simply an ‘untarnished eulogy of 
Maidenhood’ (p. 381). He says nothing of ‘a little grave, a 
nameless man’s distress.’ In this omission of any mention of the 
usual interpretation of the poem he is at fault, whatever may 
be his own opinion. Moreover, Professor Schofield has not 
proved his case. His ingenious article upon the Pearl is char- 
acteristically fresh in conception, but it fails to convince. The 
poem strikes clearly the note of personal grief and it contains 
passages that are obviously autobiographical. It has been sensibly 
noted that the conventionality of the Pearl, its machinery of the 
medieval vision poetry, does not disqualify it as an elegy.* 

More than a third of Professor Schofield’s text is devoted to the 
Romances. This is, perhaps, the most valuable section of the book. 
One may safely say that it is an admirably concise, interesting, and 
accurate treatment of the subject. In one or two places, however, 
the author seems to be in error. Writing of the Horn Child 
he says: ‘One of the most striking scenes of Horn Child, 


'Paul’s Grundriss, 11, 614. 

* Mittelenglische Grammatik, 1, Anm. 5. 

*Recent Studies of The Pearl, Clark 8. Northup, M. L. N., 21-22. See, too, 
In Defense of ‘Pearl,’ G. G. Coulton, The Modern Language Review, u, 39 ff. 
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that at the banquet, was perpetuated in several Scottish ballads 
called Hind Horn, still current it may be in remote parts’ (p. 265), 
If he means here to reaffirm his opinion that the Horn ballads 
are derived from the Romance, the sentence quoted may well 
give us pause. There are very few ballads that are certainly 
derived from Romances. Unless, then, we have a strong argu- 
ment to the contrary, we rightly assume that the Horn ballads 
were independent of the Horn Child. Professor Schofield’s reasons 
for the contrary assumption are neither compelling nor precise.' 
In the meanwhile the late Professor Child’s words stand : ‘ The like- 
ness evinces a closer affinity of the oral tradition with the later 
English romance than with the earlier English or the French, but 
no filiation. And were filiation to be accepted there would remain 
the question of priority. It is often assumed without a misgiving, 
that oral tradition must needs be younger than anything that was 
committed to writing some centuries ago ; but this requires in each 
case to be made out ; there is certainly no antecedent probability of 
that kind.’ (Child, 1, 193). 

Professor Schofield’s opinion about the source of Chaucer's 
Franklin’s Tale is hardly more acceptable than his views concern- 
ing the Pearl and the Horn ballads. He states the case too confi- 
dently when he says that ‘there is every reason to accept the 
poet’s assertion regarding his source ; he had almost certainly a 
definite French lay before him, which he followed in all essentials 
of his narrative, though as was his wont, he introduced digres- 
sions to a considerable extent’ (p. 194). The author might 
have profited more than he seems to have done from Pio Rajna’s 
extended and brilliant criticism of his article on the Franklin's 
Tale.* One may rather confidently say, at least, that Chaucer 
knew Boccaccio’s story and particularly the form of it that appears 
in the Filocolo, Mr. Karl Young, in an important paper in 
Modern Philology,’ has, indeed, demonstrated Chaucer’s use of the 


' Publ. M. L. A., xvi, p. 78. Schofield here misquotes Child in the pas- 
sage: ‘ The likeness evinces a closer affinity of the oral traditions with the later 
English or the French, but no filiation.’ The quotation is correctly given 
above. 

*Publs. M. L. A., xvi, 405 ff. Pio Rajna’s article is in Romania, xxxu, 204 ff. 

® Modern Philology, rv, 169 ff. 
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Filocolo in the Troilus and Cressida. Mr. Root is certainly near 
the truth when he says that ‘the fact that the scene was laid in 
Brittany would be sufficient to explain the fanciful attribution to a 
Breton Jai.’ ' 

But these are matters of opinion, and in matters of opinion 
Professor Schofield is a free lance. For this reason, in part, his 
publications are invariably interesting. Then, too, although he 
keeps the philological faith, he is never simply the ‘ Herculean 
raker.’ His style, though not always precise, is agreeable. 
He never, however, like Professor Saintsbury, forgets the differ- 
ence between literary history and causerie. On account, then, of 
its reasonable arrangement, pleasant English, and substantial 
scholarship, the English Literature From the Norman Conquest to 
Chaucer is a book highly creditable to its author. 


H. S&S. V. Jones. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 





Analecta Germanica. Hermann Paul zum 7. August 1906 dar- 


gebracht von Anton Glock, Arthur Frey, Friedrich Wilhelm, 
P. Expeditus Schmidt, Michael Birkenbihl, Alois Dreyer. 
Amberg, H. Bées, 1906. 392+ 168. 4° M 10,00. 


Einem guten alten deutschen Brauche folgend hat sich eine 
Anzahl ehemaliger Mitglieder des unter Leitung Hermann Pauls 
stehenden deutschen Seminars der Universitat Miinchen zusammen- 
getan, um dem bewihrten und verehrten Lehrer, der ja einer der 
vornehmsten und verdientesten Fiihrer auf dem Gebiete der deutschen 
Philologie ist, zum 60. Geburtstage eine Reihe von Abhandlungen 
und Untersuchungen in Form einer Festgabe darzubringen. Ist 
auch die Zahl der Mitarbeiter im Verhiltnis zu den Vielen, die 
Pauls Seminariibungen im Laufe der Jahrzehnte gehért haben, 
bescheiden, so ist doch die Leistung ihrem geistigen und wissen- 
schaftlichen Gehalt nach in der Hauptsache trefflich gelungen, und 
sie wird zweifellos dem Gefeierten Freude und Genugtuung bereitet 
haben. Ganz besonders ist auch die gediegene, ja kostbare Aus- 


*R. K. Root, The Poetry of Chaucer, p. 274. 
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stattung des Buches hervorzuheben ; sie ist ein schénes Zeichen fiir 
die Opferwilligkeit des Verlegers, der selbst einst auch zu Pauls 
Schiilern gezihlt hat. 

Der Inhalt des stattlichen Bandes ist folgender : 

1. Zur Mysterienbiihne. Von A. Glock (S. 1-18.) Auf Grund 
genauer Betrachtung einiger alt iiberlieferter Biihnenanweisungen 
und richtiger Deutung alter lateinischer Ausdriicke, die gewisse 
Ortlichkeiten in den Kirchen bezeichnen, kommt der Verfasser in 
zutreffender Ergiinzung der bisherigen Forschung zu dem Ergebnis, 
dass die in den Kirchen aufgefiihrten Osterfeiern im Chor und beim 
Hochaltar stattfanden, wenn man kein eigentliches ‘ Heiliges Grab’ 
hatte. Wurde aber ein solches verwendet, so wurde eine passende 
Stelle des Kirchenschiffes oder irgend ein Nebenraum, ein Seiten- 
altar oder ein Grabmal dazu genommen, nicht, wie man noch mehr- 
fach annahm, der Hochaltar. Die szenische Einrichtung war immer 
sehr einfach, in der altesten Zeit hat man nicht einmal einen erhéh- 
ten Schauplatz in der Kirche gehabt. Glocks Ausfiihrungen sind 
klar und iiberzeugend ; nur hatte er besser gethan, die entschieden 
richtigere Schreibung Misterium als Ableitung von ministertum = 
kirchliche Handlung statt Mysterium zu wiblen. 

2. Beitriige zur Syntax des Schweizerischen. Von A. Frey (8. 
19-46.) Wissenschaftlich getreue und zuverlissige Darstellungen 
der deutschen Mundarten—in phonetischer, grammatischer, syntac- 
tischer und lexikalischer Hinsicht—sind eine Forderung, die immer 
wieder mit grésstem Nachdruck erhoben werden muss ; denn wenn 
es auch einige und zwar recht gute Arbeiten dieser Art gibt, so 
fehlt doch noch unendlich viel. A. Frey wire der Mann, seine 
heimische Mundart einmal ausfiihrlich zu behandeln. Die Proben 
in diesem Bande, die nur einige wenige, willkirlich ausgewihlte, 
aber besonders anziehende syntaktische Tatsachen besprechen, reizen 
den Germanisten, noch viel mehr zu erfahren, als hier geboten ist. 
Das Schweizerdeutsch ist ja in jeder Beziehung eine der eigenartig- 
sten und lehrreichsten Mundarten ; dass das auch fiir die Syntax 
zutrifft, beweisen die hier vorgelegten, trefflich bearbeiteten Bei- 
spiele, die nur den einen Fehler haben, dass ihrer zu wenig sind. 

3. Sankt Afra. Eine schwiibische Reimlegende. Kritisch be- 
arbeitet von F. Wilhelm (8S. 43-169.:) Diese Arbeit ist die beste 
Leistung des ganzen Bandes ; sie erweist den jungen Gelehrten, der 
sich schon 1904 durch seine ungemein griindliche und sorgsame 
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Geschichte der handschriftlichen Uberlieferung von Strickers Karl 
dem Grossen trefflich in die Wissenschaft eingefiihrt hat, von neuem 
als einen tiichtigen, umsichtigen und kenntnisreichen Forscher. 
Die Abhandlung (von 8. 85 an) behandelt erschépfend alle mit 
dem Denkmal verkniipften Fragen. Sie gibt eine genaue Beschrei- 
bung der Handschriften A (Cgm 751) und B (Cgm 402), die 
beide der zweiten Hialfte des 15. Jahrhunderts angehéren und auf 
eine gemeinsame Quelle zuriickgehen, die nicht vor 1454 und nicht 
nach 1469 geschrieben sein kann. Aus ihrem Verhiltnis zu ein- 
ander ergibt sich, dass keine von beiden bedingungslos als Grund- 
lage eines kritischen Textes dienen kann, dass aber A als die sorg- 
faltigere den Vorzug verdient. Der zweite Abschnitt behandelt die 
Quellen der Legende, die sich in allem Wesentlichen leicht in 
einigen lateinischen Darstellungen der Geschichte des heiligen Nar- 
cissus und der heiligen Afra feststellen liessen.—Sehr wichtig ist 
das dritte Kapitel Sprache wnd Metrik. Wir finden in ihm zu- 
niichst eine Ubersicht iiber die Reime, nach Vokalismus und Kon- 
sonantismus geordnet, aus der sich, wie auch aus andern Umstiin- 
den, klar ergibt, dass das Gedicht nach Ostschwaben, ja fast sicher 
nach Augsburg gehért. Bei der nun folgenden Betrachtung des 
Wortschatzes hitte noch mit Nutzen das Historische Worterbuch der 
elsissischen Mundart von Charles Schmidt (Strassburg 1901) ver- 
gleichsweise herangezogen werden kénnen ; es finden sich darin 
z. B. lehrreiche Bemerkungen iiber eiz, das als Aisse noch heut 
fortlebt. Zu dem Worte halt ist zu bemerken, dass es zwar einer- 
seits gewiss auf den alten Komparativ got. Aaldis, ahd. halto 
zuriickzufiihren ist, dass aber auch eine andere Erklirung als 
formelhafte Verkiirzung aus dem Verbum halten = meinen infolge 
Wegfalls des Pronomens ich in Betracht kommt. Ob man eine 
Verschmelzung mit dem komparativischen Aalt annehmen will, 
lasse ich dahingestellt. Jedenfalls ist das Wort erheblich weiter 
verbreitet, als W. annimmt; es ist z. B. in allen schlesischen und 
den ésterreichischen Mundarten durchaus hiufig, auch jetzt noch. 
Unter der Uberschrift Sprache hitte iibrigens auch auf die wichtig- 
sten grammatischen Erscheinungen eingegangen werden sollen, wie 
z. B. vor allem auf die altertiimlichen Formen der schwachen 
Verben auf -é6t, -dte wie petoten, V. 299 (in beiden Handschriften ), 
creuitzigoten, V. 317, genagelott, V. 536, im Reim auf verspott ; 
denn solche Formen sind fiir die Sprache tiberhaupt nicht minder 
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wichtig als fiir die Reimtechnik, bei der der Verfasser allerdings 
S. 115 von ihnen gesprochen hat.—Die metrische Untersuchung 
gewinnt dadurch eine weit ausgreifende Bedeutung, dass sie sich 
nicht auf das Gedicht unmittelbar beschrankt, sondern auch die 
noch immer viel umstrittene Frage nach der Einheitlichkeit der 
mhd. Dichtersprache erértert. W. steht, wie auch mir scheinen 
will, mit Recht auf dem Standpunkte, dass jene tatsichlich vor- 
handene Einheitlichkeit im dichterischen Ausdruck nicht sowohl 
auf rein sprachliche, als vielmehr auf stilistische Ubereinstim- 
mungen zuriickzufiihren ist, so dass also richtiger nur von einer 
verhaltnismissig gemeinsamen poetischen Technik zu reden wire. 
Sehr beachtenswert sind auch die Ausfiihrungen tiber die Schwan- 
kungen und Verschiedenheiten der mundartlichen Aussprache- 
formen, die auch fiir den Versbau sehr zu berticksichtigen sind ; 
es sind also in demselben Gedicht unbedenklich Formen wie 
cpellan, caplén, céplan oder getottet, getott oder gern, geren als 
nebeneinander méglich anzusehen ; solche verschiedenen Formen 
und Betonungen sind ja noch heute in unserer Sprache, in der 
Schriftsprache wie in den Mundarten in Hiille und Fiille zu beob- 
achten. Dahin gehért besonders die Behandlung des schwachen 
e in Vor- und Nachsilben, des Endungs-e, das Svarabhakti u. a. 
Aus allen diesen Dingen aber geht wiederum das eine klar hervor, 
dass eines der wichtigsten Bediirfnisse unserer Wissenschaft die 
weitere Ausarbeitung von Grammatiken der Mundarten ist. 

Der vierte Abschnitt skizziert noch kurz die literarische Stellung 
der Legende, und der Anhang bietet dankenswerte Proben von 
fiinf Prosafassungen derselben (aus Cgm. 6, aus dem Jenaer Mar- 
tyrologium, aus dem Wenzelpassional, dem Bebenhauser Legendar 
in Cgm. 257 und aus dem Druck von Silvanus Otmar von 1516). 

Zum Text der Legende, der unter Beibehaltung der Schreibung 
von A kritisch abgedruckt ist und die Abweichungen der Hand- 
schriften sowie wichtige Stellen der Quellen darbietet, méchte ich 
folgendes bemerken: V. 121, Nw tid uns die gschrifft das bekant 
klingt recht holprig, wenn wir, wozu W. -geneigt scheint, jambi- 
schen Rhythmus annehmen ; entweder miissen wir hinter der ersten 
Hebung zweisilbige Senkung setzen, was gewiss zuzugeben ist, oder 
wir kénnten das als tiberschiissig streichen.—V. 182 o*chen und 
798 ochein. Dieses Wort hat in unserm Gedicht sicher die Laut- 
form oechein ; 182 haben wir da den einwandfreien Reim weichen 
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ein (Hs. jn) : oechein, und V. 797 liegt die Sache genau so, denn 
in V. 797/8 Vnd weicht czu® einem priester jn | Dyonisium Affra 
oechein ist das handschriftliche jn als ein, d. h. als Adverb zum 
Verbum weicht zu fassen und nicht als Pronomen personale in, wie 
W. S. 112 irrtiimlich sagt ; V. 1155 findet sich noch einmal die- 
selbe Formel. Freilich hilft dies auch nicht dazu, die Unklarheit 
in Bezug auf die Reime i:¢ und i:ei zu heben.—V. 299 wiirde 
es sich gegen W., der iibrigens hier gegen seine eigene 8. 115 
geiusserte Meinung verfihrt, empfehlen, die in beiden Hand- 
schriften tiberlieferte Form pettoten stehen zu lassen, anstatt sie in 
petten zu aindern, da ja auch die leichte zweisilbige Senkung nichts 
Anstéssiges hat.—V. 301 ist nicht in Ordnung; ich sehe eine 
leichte Heilung darin, den Punkt hintey 301 zu streichen und das 
Wartchen es sowie do in 302 zu tilgen. So erhalten wir die inhalt- 
lich und formell befriedigenden Verse :-— 


Bis das an dem morgen fru? 
komen gschlichen specher czu®. 


In 302 das handschriftliche die vor specher zu beseitigen, ist nicht 
durchaus nétig.—V. 444. Die Einsetzung der Form arebait statt 
des iiberlieferten arbait ist unnétig, der 8. 129 dafiir angegebene 
Grund hinfallig ; denn man muss doch nicht lesen :— 


die man déch on grész arbatt, 
sondern man liest viel besser :— 
die | man doch 6n grosz Grbait. 


V. 708 pett ist, nur des Versmasses wegen, statt gepett eingesetzt ; 
war V. 503 dieses Verfahren erklarlich und zu billigen, so ist es 
hier meines Erachtens nicht unbedingt nétig (trotz der Bemerkun- 
gen 8. 130); denn die zweisilbige Senkung wiirde wieder nicht 
stéren. Sie findet sich auch sonst, z. B. V. 575, 869, 1129 (wo 
die in der Anmerkung angegebene Lesung zwar méglich, aber nicht 
zwingend notwendig ist).—V. 844. Hinter diesem Verse fehlt ein 
Semikolon.—V. 872 ist das e der Vorsilbe gegen die Handschriften 
getilgt, was mir aus den eben angefiihrten Griinden wieder nicht 
ganz notwendig erscheint.—V. 929 gehért zu den 8, 149 besproche- 
nen Fiillen ; ich werfe die Frage auf, ob es da nicht doch besser 
ist, ein e der Vorsilben, hier in angesicht, mit den Handschriften 
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stehen zu lassen und in unserm Verse es dem Zufall oder der Ab- 
sicht des Lesers anheim geben, ob das e in angesicht oder in 
gesponsen synkopiert wird. Da in solchen Beziehungen der Her- 
ausgeber eben nie ein objektiv entscheidendes Urteil, sondern 
immer nur seine subjektive Meinung bieten kann, ist vielleicht der 
subjektiven und augenblicklichen lautlichen Gestaltung des Textes 
durch den Leser mehr Spielraum zu gewihren.—V. 947 wiirde ich 
miige statt miig vorziehen.—V. 991 pett ist wieder statt gepett ein- 
gesetzt, meines Erachtens wieder ohne zwingenden Grund, da sich 
leichte zweisilbige Auftakte auch sonst finden (z. B. V. 650, 702). 

4. Ein Spiel vom Verlorenen Sohne am Pfalz-Zweibriickener 
Hofe. Nach der Handschrift des Pfalzgrafen Philipp Ludwig im 
K. Geheimen Hausarchive zu Miinchen mit Anmerkungen her- 
ausgegeben von P. E. Schmidt, O. F. M., (8. 171-260). Sehr 
willkommen ist der Text, der 1504 Reimverse umfasst. Er wurde 
von dem erst acht Jahre alten Pfalzgrafen Philipp Ludwig 1556 
niedergeschrieben, als das Stiick am Hofe aufgefiihrt wurde. Die 
Anmerkungen, von denen der Herausgeber spricht, sind eigentlich 
drei kleine Abhandlungen. Die erste beschiaftigt sich mit der Be- 
deutung des Spiels fiir die Erziehungsgeschichte der Wittelsbacher, 
die zweite mit der Biihnentechnik jener Zeit, die dritte mit der Ge- 
schichte des Prodigusstoffes, der ja im Drama des 16. Jahrhunderts 
ausserordentlich beliebt war. Absichtlich hat der Herausgeber auf 
eine philologisch-sprachliche Durcharbeitung des Textes verzichtet, 
die tibrigens noch eine ganz dankbare Aufgabe wire.’ Die Biihnen- 
technik, die wir aus ungewonlich exakten Biihnenanweisungen hier 
recht genau kennen lernen, stimmt bis aui einige wenige Ab- 
weichungen mit der, die Sch. in seinem Buche ‘ Die Biihnen- 
verhiltnisse des deutschen Schuldramas und seiner volkstiimlichen 
Ableger im 16. Jahrhundert (Berlin 1903) geschildert hat tiberein. 
Literarisch am wichtigsten ist die Vergleichung des Stiickes mit 
andern Prodigusdramen, vor allem mit dem Jérg Binders und W. 
Schmeltzls, zu denen das vorliegende Werk sehr enge Beziehungen 
aufweist. Wer der Bearbeiter desselben war, ist nicht bekannt, 


1'V. 81 ist Bis zu lesen statt Bist, V. 100 wahrscheinlich: Ein solches [oder 
solich] grosses leid kompt mir. V. 379 lies mit statt nit, V. 380 lies nit statt mit. 
—V. 388 lies das [oder mein] recht statt brech. 
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yielleicht hat er eine friihere Fassung von Schmeltzls Werk vor 
sich gehabt.’ 

5. Die orientalischen Elemente in der Poesie Heinrich Heines. 
Von M. Birkenbihl (S. 261-322.) Diese Arbeit ist die einzige, 
die keinen erfreulichen Eindruck macht. Nicht nur, dass die 
Abhandlung vorzeitig abgebrochen ist—wegen des Dringens der 
Druckerei !—sie zeigt auch von einem einseitigen Hange zum 
Kleinlichen und zur Parallelenjigerei, wie er in diesem Grade 
nicht oft zu finden ist. Verfasser hat gliicklich herausgefunden, 
dass Heine schon seit der Studentenzeit orientalische Studien getrie- 
ben und besonders auch mit dem Persischen sich beschaftigt hat, 
und sucht nun nachzuweisen, dass eine Fiille von Einzelnheiten 
und Ziigen unmittelbarem Anschluss an persische oder andere 
orientalische Dichter oder ihrer Nachahmung entstammen. Zweifel- 
los richtig ist daran selbstverstindlich, dass Heine durch den Orient 
beeinflusst ist, und zahlreiche Stellen in seinen Werken zeugen 
dafiir, dass er orientalische Bilder, Gleichnisse usw. liebt. Wie 
unreif der Verfasser tiber diese Dinge urteilt, zeigen etwa die Worte 
(S. 277): ‘Man hat bisher durchweg angenommen, dass Heines 
Kunst in der Beseelung der leblosen Natur, sowie in der Per- 
sonifikation der Blumen, Sterne und Tiere unmittelbar auf ahnliche 
Stellen in den Werken der Romantiker und im Volkslied zuriick- 
gehe. Ich glaube, noch weit staérker als durch die Romantik wurde 
Heine hier von den Persern beeinflusst.’ Als ob Heine es nétig 
gehabt hiitte auf die Romantiker oder das Volkslied bewusst zuriick- 
cugehen! Als ob nicht dichterische Phantasie von selbst, unwill- 
kiirlich und unbewusst zu solchen sprachlichen Ausdrucksmitteln 
gelangen kénnte! Wenn Heine dergleichen hat, so ist das doch 
in den weitaus meisten Fallen nicht absichtliche Nachahmung, 
sondern es ist Geist und Stimmung der Zeit, die in seiner besonde- 
ren dichterischen Begabung ihren besonderen Niederschlag finden. 


‘Das schwierige Wort Zod jungfraw glaubt Sch. als Zofe erkliiren zu sollen 
und bringt es mit zétten—=kiimmen, Zépfe flechten zusammen. Ich denke 
dabei auch an Zotter, Gezetter = unordentliches Gefolge (s. Ch. Schmidt, 
Warterb. der elsiiss. Ma., 8. 443, 145) und meine, dass wohl auch etwas von 
der unanstiindigen Bedeutung des Wortes Zette dem Worte anhaften mag, 
wozu vor allem auch die Greta hore bei B. Waldis (s. 8. 246) veranlasst. Die 
Zod jungfraw ist also vielleicht ein leichtfertiges Midchen im Gefolge der 
andern, ein leichtfertiges Dienstmiidchen. 


12 
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Wenn man in jeder Stelle z. B., wo Rose und Nachtigall erwihnt 
werden, eine unmittelbare Einwirkung des Hafis sehen wollen, 
dann bleibt ja vom Dichter Heine gar nichts tibrig, dann ist er ja 
nur Mosaikarbeiter. Zudem ist das orientalische Kostiim damals 
die allbeliebte Mode ; Goethe, Byron, Thomas Moore und viele 
andre haben kraftig Stimmung dafiir gemacht. Geradezu komisch 
wirkt es aber, wenn Birkenbihl das so echt Heinesche Gedicht aug 
den * Nordseebildern ’ 


Wie auch die Welt so traulich und lieblich 
Im Rémerglas sich wiederspiegelt 


Vor allem aber das Bild der Geliebten, 
Das Engelképfchen auf Rheinweingoldgrund 

8. 294 allen Ernstes auf Hajfis zuriickfiihren will; als ob dieser 
Orientale sein Ideal—ein blondes Engelsképfchen—im Rémer auf 
Reinweingoldgrund auch nur sich vorstellen kénnte !_ Noch heiterer 
ist es, wenn das Wort Rosendl in einem Gedichte (Elster, 1, 286) 
gewissenhaft aufgefasst wird (S. 308) als ‘ vielleicht eine Remini- 
szenz an das Buch : Orientalisches Rosenél. Stuttgart und Tiibin- 
gen, Cotta, 1815.’ Da geht denn die Gelehrsamkeit doch etwas 
zu weit ; auch damals hat gewiss schon jeder einigermassen Gebil- 
dete gewusst, was Rosendél ist, so gut wie heute. Wie einflussreich 
die indirekten Wege sind, auf denen Heine zur Kenntnis des 
Orients gelangen konnte, mége B. einmal, wenigstens was Byron 
anlangt, im fiinften Kapitel von W. Ochsenbeins Buch ‘ Die Auf- 
nahme Lord Byrons in Deutschland und sein Einfluss auf den 
jungen Heine’ (Bern 1905) nachlesen.—Ubrigens begegnet es dem 
Verfasser auch einmal, einen sicher—-wie der ganze Zusammenhang 
ergibt—ironisch gemeinten Ausspruch Heines als bittern Ernst 
aufzufassen, wie 8S. 264 das lange Zitat aus der ‘ Romantischen 
Schule’ tiber A. W. Schlegel beweist. Das Heranziehen des 
Sonetts ‘ Aucassin und Nicolette,’ S. 271, ist unkritisch.—Im 
zweiten Teil seiner Abhandlung sammelt B. noch ziemlich me- 
chanisch eine Menge Stellen, in denen irgend etwas Orientalisches 
vorkommt. 

Schon diese wenigen Bemerkungen werden gezeigt haben, dass 
die Untersuchung als verfehlt zu betrachten ist. 

6. Hans Sachs in Miinchen und die gleichzeitigen Miinchener 
Meistersinger. Beitriige zur Geschichte des Meistergesanges. Von 
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A. Dreyer. 8. 323-889. Die Uberschrift unterrichtet hinlinglich 
fiber den Inhalt dieser wertvollen Studie, die einen schitzenswerten 
Beitrag zu der noch immer recht mangelhaft bekannten Geschichte 
der deutschen Meistersingerei liefert. Sie stellt sorgfailtig Hans 
Sachsens Beziehungen zu Miinchen fest und bespricht die Verhalt- 
nisse und Mitglieder der Miinchener Singschule, die iibrigens keine 
besonders grosse Bedeutung gehabt hat. Sehr wertvoll sind auch 
die Beilagen. Sie bieten zuniichst eine Reihe bisher noch nicht 
yeréffentlichter Gedichte von Jérg Schiller,’ Albrecht Lesch, Jorg 
Schechner, Niklas Zimmermann, Jeronimus Drabolt und Katha- 
rina Holl. Es folgen dann zwei ‘ Verzeichnisse von Dichtern, die 
Tine von Miinchener Meistersingern als Vorlage beniitzten’ und 
ein recht lehrreiches, von Adam Guschmanns Tabulatur vdllig 
wabhingiges ‘ Schulregister’ aus einer Handschrift der Miinchener 
Universitats-Bibliothek (Cod. Ms., 826, 4°). Ganz besonders 
rihmenswert ist es endlich, dass dieser Abhandlung auch noch 
16 Seiten Nebenbeilagen beigegeben sind, die vier Lieder in der 
urspriinglichen Niederschrift mit Noten und Text und dahinter 
auch eine moderne Ubertragung (von Th. Kroyer) enthalten. 


HERMANN JANTZEN. 
KoéniesBere 1. Pr. 





Das St. Galler Spielvon der Kindheit Jesu. Untersuchungen und 
Text, von Joseph Klapper. (Germanistische Abhandlungen, 
begriindet von Karl Weinhold, herausgegeben von Friedrich 
Vogt, 21. Heft). Breslau, 1904. 129 pp. 4.40 Mk. 


Klapper’s work contains an exhaustive study and a carefully 
revised text of the St. Gall Christmas play. The play with brief 
introduction has already been published by Mone (Schauspiele des 
Mittelalters, 1846); Klapper’s new text, however, is not only con- 
venient for reference in following his investigations, but is welcome 


‘Dieses ‘hiibsch Lied von fiinff Frawen wy sie einander clagten yber jre man’ 
braucht iibrigens nicht aus dem Leben gegriffen zu sein, wie D. auf S. 340 
sagt, sondern es gehért in denselben Zusammenhang wie die Wettgedichte, die 
ich in meiner ‘Geschichte des deutschen Streitgedichtes’ (Breslau 1896) 
8. 67 besprochen habe. 
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for its own sake, correcting as it does the inaccuracies and omissions 
in Mone. 

The first part of Klapper’s study is grammatical, a presentation 
of the phonological and inflectional peculiarities of the language of 
the play, distinguishing, at least in some points, between the dialect 
of the poet and that of the scribe, and attempting occasionally tp 
distinguish peculiarities of the copy which the scribe had before him, 
On the basis of these linguistic observations Klapper undertakes in 
the second part of his study to determine the time and place of the 
manuscript and of the original play. The manuscript is assigned to 
the end of the fourteenth century and to the St. Gall region, origin. 
ating probably in St. Gall itself. The original play is dated a 
century earlier and its place of origin Klapper believes to be westem 
Switzerland. He rejects Mone’s supposition that the home of the 
original was the Lower Rhine ; this point is of some importance, as 
Mone’s view has found its way into other works and has been men- 
tioned by Wilmotte (Les: passions allemandes du Rhin, Paris, 1898) 
in support of his theory of a Rhenish ‘ Urspiel’ for most of the 
German plays. 

In the third part of his study Klapper discusses the relation of the 
St. Gall play to other plays, the ultimate sources of the play, and 
its style and verse-structure. Under its relation to other plays he 
does not bring much that is new. The chief new point that he tries 
to make is that the Easter play of Muri has influenced the Herod 
scenes of the St. Gall Christmas play. His proof consists in a num- 
ber of more or less similar passages from the two. His statement 
(p. 47) that the passage in which Herod receives advice cannot be 
explained from the Latin offcia, or liturgical plays, is not in accord 
with the facts. The advice given to Herod is to order the slaughter 
of the innocents, and that he does this on the advice of some one 
else is a feature that occurs in a number of Christmas plays, includ- 
ing some of the Latin oficia (see Kummer, Erlauer Spiele, footnote 
on p. 27). The evidence of influence of the Muri play does not 
seem to me at all convincing. 

A feature peculiar to the St. Gall play is the introduction of the 
daughters of Sion, who sing the praises of Mary. Klapper says (p. 
40): ‘‘In den Téchtern Sions sehe ich, wenigstens in erster Linie, 
nicht, wie Teuber will, eine Allegorie, sondern sie scheinen an die 
Stelle der im Pseudo-Matthaius erwaihnten Obstetrices getreten ™ 
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sein, die schon im Freisinger Offizium die Kénige zur Krippe 
weisen.”’ If Klapper means by this anything more than merely 
that the obstetrices do not appear and the daughters of Sion do, if he 
means any real connection, he does not give any reasons in support 
of it, and the facts do not seem to point that way. The obdstetrices, 
in the plays in which they occur, do not come to pay homage, but 
are naturally at the crib from the first and receive the shepherds or 
the three kings. Here however the daughters do not appear until 
after the shepherds, and like them come to pay homage, the 
daughters to Mary, as the shepherds to Christ. Their introduction 
is doubtless due to the desire to increase the scenes of homage ; this 
tendency is seen elsewhere, as in the later Hessian play, where five 
virgines and five cantores appear and sing alternately the praises of 
the new-born Christ. The introducing of the daughters of Sion 
might naturally be suggested by the Old Testament prophecies that 
the daughters of Sion should rejoice in the coming of the King 
(Zach. 9. 9 ; Is. 62, 11), although their praises in the play are ad- 
dressed to Mary alone. Klapper (p. 66) cites as a source an 
antiphony in which the daughters of Jerusalem address Mary and 
she responds with the same general thought as in the play. As he 
further points out, part of the daughters’ praise of Mary is based on 
Cant. 6. 9 (Klapper by mistake has 9. 6); this verse follows close 
upon a mention of the daughters of Jerusalem in the words, “‘vi- — 
derunt eam filiae et beatissimam preedicaverunt.’’ 

The part of Klapper’s work dealing with the religious sources of 
the play, its use of the bible, the apocrypha, antiphonaries and 
breviaries, and Latin hymns, is one of the most important parts, 
and throws interesting side-lights on the general question of sources 
and methods of composition in the medieval religious plays. Ina 
final section on style and verse-structure attention is called to the 
chivalric elements in the style. Being of the thirteenth century the 
play would naturally still be subject to the influence of the epics of 
chivalry. Earlier (p. 39) Klapper has pointed out that the past 
tenses of the stage-directions and the occasional rhymed couplet 
among them are epic features, that is, lapses into the narrative tone. 
An interesting but probably not significant parallel to the rhymed 
stage-directions might be mentioned in the directions in hexameters 
in the Latin officia of Nevers and Bilgen (Creizenach, p. 63). 

In an appendix Klapper gives a few prose selections from the 
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manuscript in which the St. Gall play is contained, to show th 
dialect of the scribe. In a second appendix he gives the result 
of a comparison of the text of the Easter play in Mone (Schav- 
spiele des Mittelalters, I, 72 ff.) with the manuscript. These ap 
important for any one who might wish to use the text for linguistic 
purposes. 

A few misprints and other matters of detail may be mentioned 
here :— 

P. 45. IT a 89, should read IT a 39. 

P. 50, also on p. 66 and p. 95. Cant. 9, 6, should read 
Cant. 6, 9. 

P. 95. The antiphonal source cited in the foot-note is quite 
different from the form in which it is given on p. 66. In the same 
foot-note 571 should read 471. 

P. 121. The note on line 697 is out of its proper numerical 
position. 

Klapper’s work is a welcome addition to the literature of the 
religious drama. If more such exhaustive studies were made of 
individual plays, the way would soon be paved for a more compre- 
hensive work than has yet been written on the German religious 
drama. 


Nem C. Brooxs. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
RECENT GERMAN FICTION. 


Upon German fiction of the present it is possible to base 
something like an approximately correct conception of the character 
of the German people to-day. For the novelists of Germany are 
portraitists rather than narrators; they are concerned more with 
character and the crises which are its touchstove than with the 
conditions and accidents which culminate in those crises. Since 
their apprenticeship in the school of French naturalism, the German 
novelists have learned to combine seriousness of purpose with that 
lightness of touch which is needed to make a problem palatable to 
the general reader, and the first eager, rather superficial and often 
repulsive imitation of Zola, noticeable in the fiction of the century’s 
end, has been supplanted by a more refined and esthetically 
satisfactory presentation of the tangible verities of life. History 
and romance play a very subordinate part in German fiction to-day. 
The authors prefer to study types of their own time and the plots of 
their stories depend almost entirely upon the action of men and 
women, their attitude toward life and their mutual relations. 
Leaving aside groups of writers whose outlook upon life is narrowed 
by sociological theories and those that are burdened with some 
message, religious, patriotic or otherwise, the recent works of 
German novelists are well-constructed and well-written, of the 
widest possible range of theme and wholesome in spirit. 

The domestic drama, as determined by motives of heredity, 
marriage or economics, is the foundation upon which the majority 
of stories is built. The first quite naturally lends itself to specula- 
tion and analysis, which at times leads into by-paths of investigation 
not inviting to the Anglo-Saxon reader, yet though there is a strong 
tendency among German writers of the present to mix up art and 
science, there are some who know how to avoid the pitfalls of such 
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experiments. One of these is Dr. Karl Federn, the Dante scholar 
and translator of Emerson and Whitman, whose name appears on 
the title-page of a novel Die Flamme des Lebens (S. Fischer & Co., 
Berlin). The taint of hereditary insanity is the shadow hovering 
over the hero and heroine, yet the voice of life calls loud to both 
and they obey the lure. Though the woman escapes by suicide 
from the fate she fears, the brave struggle of the man gives the 
story a keynote of faith in the power of human beings to throw off 
the spell of the unknown forces which seem to have willed their 
defection. George Hirschfeld, once hailed as a young rival of 
Hauptmann, has recently turned to fiction and in Das Madchen von 
Lille (8. Fischer & Co., Berlin), tells the story of a marriage 
which from the outset seems to lack a secure foundation. The Pre- 
Raphaelite figure of the invalid heroine with the soul of music is 
in strange contrast to the robust health and methodical industry of 
the young historian, characters which are splendidly drawn. Their 
love is somewhat anzemic ; but the tragedy only develops when the 
daughter of that ill-matched couple grows up, burdened with the 
sensitiveness of the mother, paled by the atmosphere of the sick- 
room, a flower from shadow-land which a breath of reality can kill. — 
There is a third woman, companion and governess to the girl, 
faithful friend and indispensable helpmate to the father, also a fine 
portrait. The dramatist’s hand shows itself in the firm construction 
of a plot with meager action, and in the well-prepared dramatic 
climax. The inevitable tragic end is, however, relieved by a 
suggestion that it is not the author’s final word on the subject of the 
right of the living. 

The growth of a child-soul is a theme much favored by the 
psychological novelists of Germany. Friedrich Huch in his story of 
Mao (8. Fischer & Co., Berlin), alludes to the possibility of a remote 
ancestral influence shaping the character of his hero. The burden 
of the story is the painful contrast between the dream-world of an 
imaginative child and the realities of the workaday world which 
pass its understanding. The practical, sensible, conventional 
parents are worried by the undemonstrative, shyly secretive nature 
of the boy, until his passionate attachment for the portrait of an 
unknown boy hanging in the old family residence culminates in 
his untimely end. The story is steeped in an atmosphere of sad 
mystery and told with an indefinably tender charm. George 
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Reicke in his new story Der eigene Ton (Egon Fleischel & Co., 
Berlin), also begins with his hero’s childhood and traces the 
development of one of those unfortunate individualities, moved 
by a strong ambition, but at every start stopping short of success 
either by a longing for the unattainable or an inability to grasp 
the tangible values of life. It is a story of poverty and hardship, 
but parallel with the account of a student’s struggle for the 
material necessities of life runs the narrative of his inner growth, 
until he attains the maturity of acceptance. The book is full of 
a sane philosophy, presented in a style of great force with an 
artistic disposition of lights and shades and just enough humor to 
relieve its pathos. 

The mésalliance in the widest meaning of the word furnishes 
the theme of some splendid stories of society, serious enough in 
their treatment of certain phases of life to be ranked with the 
problem novels. In the center of the stage, upon which Rudolf 
Huch’s Komédianten des Lebens (Egon Fleischel & Co., Berlin), 
act their sorrowful farce, is an ill-mated couple: the daughter of 
impoverished aristocrats, who dreamed of a humble but honorable 
husband and awoke to find herself the wife of a wealthy, but 
vulgar and unscrupulous brute. Huch has overcrowded his can- 
vas, yet his types of society in a small industrial town are intensely 
lifelike, from the guileless professor with his chivalrous devotion 
to the woman he adores from afar, to the Konsistorial- and the 
Landrath and other dignitaries of the small community. There 
are satirical sidelights upon caste spirit, and there is quaint humor, 
but through it all runs the thread of tragedy. In Hermann Stege- 
mann’s story Die als Opfer fallen (Egon Fleischel & Co., Berlin), 
the hero and heroine are quite as fatally mismated. Into an 
Alsatian town with its peculiar blend of German and French 
characteristics, he brings an elderly German pedagogue who has 
married the young daughter of his deceased colleague and treats 
her as raw material, like the Alsatian boys whom he is to educate 
into loyal German citizens. The conflict between light-hearted 
youth with an insatiable and innocent desire for the joy and the 
beauty of life, and crabbed age, rigid with dry as dust pedantry, 
leads up to a strong dramatic climax. The local atmosphere, 
charged with ill-suppressed antagonism between the French and 
the German citizens, adds to the high tension of the story. A 
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strong arraignment of the caste spirit is the burden of a novel by 
Hans von Hoffensthal : Helene Laasen, published by the same 
house. 

Another group of society stories takes its cue from the much 
discussed question of marriage. Karl von Perfall is a severe 
moralist and a skillful narrator ; he has few equals among German 
novelists for mastery of the technique of the novel. He is an 
architect of fine plots, but in the problems which are their founda- 
tion he lacks the fine touch of the real artist and the sympathetic 
understanding+of the philosopher. As in former stories of the 
kind he fascinates in Um die Familie (Egon Fleischel & Co., 
Berlin), by a plot of absorbing interest, but repels by a brusque 
realism of language, recalling mediaeval satirists. The gift to 
illumine with a gentle humor the darker sides of life Georg von 
Ompteda possesses in a remarkable degree. As a portraitist of 
military types and the nobility of modern Germany, struggling 
hard to keep its place and defend its standing against the encroach- 
ments of finance and industry, he is unparalleled, and the series 
of novels called ‘ Eysen’ will survive many contemporary works. 
In his latest book, Kin Gliicksjunge (Egon Fleischel & Co., 
Berlin), he refrains from grappling with any serious problem, he 
does not even draw a complex character or offer an intricate plot, 
but tells the simple story of a young officer, who gets into many 
scrapes during his life in the German metropolis, but emerges from 
them hardly the worse for the experience. He is, what his com- 
rades call him, a lucky dog. It speaks for the literary gift of the 
author that he succeeds in interesting his readers in the story, 
which comes like a relief after the many complex characters and 
situations treated in modern German fiction. He does not even 
indulge in critical sidelights upon military life, like the Freiherr 
von Schlicht, whose Mobil (Albert Langen, Munich), is a strong 
presentation of the commercial view of marriage, so lamentably 
general in the empire. Told without much detail, without any 
melodramatic episodes, this story brings home the lesson it intends 
to convey. A society novel approaching in invention and con- 
struction of plot the French drama of intrigue is A. Latzko’s 
Abenteuer des Herrn Cordes (Egon Fleischel & Co.), a brilliant 
narrative with less evidence of serious purpose than most German 
fiction. 
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Wilhelm Schmidtbonn’s novel Der Heilsbringer (Egon Fleischel 
& Co.), is the story of an itinerant prophet-reformer, bent upon 
helping the needy and the suffering in the large cities. A Quixotic 
dreamer going about with long hair and sandals and preaching as 
the panacea for all ills the possession of a small plot of ground, 
the fruits whereof suffice for food, he suggests a number of proto- 
types, and the scene where he leads a motley crowd to the emperor 
and demands a hearing, recalls memories of the Coxey army. But 
the note of pathos is strong and the tragedy of the hero’s mother, 
who had seen six sons leave her little hut, never to return, is 
shadowed forth with much sympathy. 

Austria, which has always given German letters individualities 
standing apart from the movements and the schools in Germany 
proper, has of late produced a group of interesting writers, whose 
master in technique was Zola and who in spirit follow Rosegger. 
One of these newcomers is Emil Ertl, whose Leute vom blauen 
Guguckshaus (L. Staackmann, Leipzig) is a distinct departure 
from the usual trend and treatment of fiction. This story of Old 
Vienna in the Napoleonic era with its artizan and middle class types 
and the industrial milieu, pictured with a Zolaesque minuteness of 
detail, full of the homely wisdom and the quaint humor of the plain 
people, is like a series of genre pictures projected upon a large can- 
vas and accompanied by the whirr of the weaver’s shuttle flying 
back and forth in the quiet workshop, while without the cannons of 
Bonaparte are booming. 

From this simple, wholesome story of simple, useful lives it is 
almost painful to turn to a book, which in the inarticulate obscurity 
of its psychic sensations and emotional hallucinations reflects the 
invertebrate decadence of a writer, whose work in two languages 
and whose striking literary physiognomy have given him an inter- 
national reputation. Przybyszewski, the Pole with the perfect 
mastery of German, in the earlier years of Young Germany the very 
soul of the artist Bohéme of Berlin, has after an interval of work in 
his native language and his native country, sent out another 
German book Androgyne (F. Fontane & Co., Berlin), which is so 
typical of his morbid pessimism that it deserves notice as a unique 
literary curiosity, 

Clara Viebig, one of the most highly gifted women writers of 
Germany, treats in her latest story: Hiner Mutter Sohn (Egon 
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Fleischel & Co., Berlin) the tragedy of the childless woman with 
the invincible mother instinct. During a sojourn at Spa her 
heroine adopts the baby boy of poor peasants ; but as the child 
grows up in surroundings foreign to his inherited tendencies, she is 
pained to see him at heart a stranger, who, when gossip reveals to 
him his descent, reproaches her for having separated him from his 
kin. The story has two moments of intense suspense, handled with 
great artistic discretion: the parting of the real mother from the 
child with her sudden outburst of savage temper, and the scene, 
where the boy sullenly demands to know the truth about his birth. 
The characters are clearly outlined and the plot is firmly knit. 

A Viennese author, Helene Polidahl, writing under the pseu- 
donym of Hermann Dahl, has followed up her first success, the 
story of a religious temperament, with a remarkable study of an 
artist life: Harald Atterdal (F. Fontane, Berlin), in which the 
psychological interest in the hero and the high emotional pitch of 
the narrative are admirably sustained throughout the book. In the 
Kinder der Gasse (8S. Fischer, Berlin) Charlotte Knoeckel has 
written a powerful story of young people exposed to the dangers 
and struggling against the poverty of factory life. More interested 
in the inner life of her people than in their immediate material 
needs, she has lifted her story to a higher plane than the tenement 
fiction of the nineties and pleads her cause in a simple, forceful 
style without maudlin melodrama or partizan proselytism. In the 
work of a third woman, Orla Holm, the scene is German-Africa. 
Pioniere (F. Fontane, Berlin) is a picture of colonial life, unpre- 
tentious in style, a pathetic transcription of a page of real life. 

Some volumes of short stories deserve mention. Hugo Salus is a 
lyric poet of great delicacy of mood and color, which qualities lend 
a peculiar atmosphere to his stories. The blue window of magic 
power which is to restore health of mind to the unfortunate heroine 
of the first story, Pieta, is symbolical of the spirit of the book with 
the title Das blaue Fenster (Egon Fleischel & Co., Berlin). Its 
cool mild light robs even the cruel tragedy of The Avenger of its 
sting and saves the groteskly humorous tale of the mermaid carved 
on the facade of an old house in Prague from becoming a burlesque. 
The poetical romanticism of the book is delightfully refreshing. 
Jacob Wassermann’s volume, Die Schwestern (S. Fischer, Berlin), 
is more modern, both in spirit and form. He has chosen to dive 
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into the depths of souls abnormal, and the tragedy of the three 
women, who are the heroines of these stories, Donna Juana of 
Castile, Sara Malcom and Clarisse Mirabel, is unrelieved by a ray 
of light. The atmosphere is stifling with terror and almost uncanny 
in its dramatic tension. Ernst von Wolzogen in his Seltsame 
Geschichten (F. Fontane, Berlin) revels in extravagant situations. 
The story of a mysterious quack is a nightmare of monstrous 
imagination ; that of the curious prophet preaching the gospel of 
nature and a simple life in a community swayed solely by practical 
interests and moving in the conventional grooves of propriety, is 
irresistibly funny. 

In the Bekenntnisse eines jungen Mannes (Egon Fleischel & Co., 
Berlin), Selma Erdmann-Jenitzer, dramatist and stage-manager 
in Bremen, shows a strong grasp of vital problems, which she 
presents with considerable power, and with a slight inclination 
towards over-emphasis of their Tendenz. Countess Uxkull, on the 
other hand, whose earlier books were vehicles for her views of 
certain problems of life, has written a charming volume of poetic 
tales, Ins Leben zuriick, (F. Fontane & Co., Berlin), which 
show her as a mature philosopher and a true artist. There is a 
strong dramatic element in the three stories, which are told in a 
language of rare beauty and finish. Lulu von Strauss-Torney’s 
two stories, Der Hof am Brink; Das Meerminneke, (Egon 
Fleischel & Co., Berlin), are among the best specimens of the 
historical novelette recently produced in Germany. The atmosphere 
of the first, the scene of which is a German village in the Thirty 
Years’ War, is hot with the breath of hatred and hostility and 
rife with riot and violence of all sorts. The men and women acting 
this war drama stand out from the historical canvas in bold relief. 
‘The Meerminneke’ is the story of a supposed mermaid, washed 
ashore in a small Dutch community, where her pale face, black 
eyes and red hair make her a suspicious creature. Into the pathos 
of this tale, vividly describing the superstition and the cruelty of 
a mediaeval mob, the author has woven some strands of grim 
humor. 

AMELIA VON ENDE. 








